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INTRODUCTION 

It  would  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  to  put  forth 
an  Apology  of  the  Christian  Religion.  For  that 
religion  has  stood  before  the  world  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  and  it  has  made  good  its  contention 
of  having  been  divinely  established.  The  historic 
credentials  of  its  institution  by  Jesus  Christ,  God's 
own  Son,  are  absolutely  without  flaw.  Its  divine 
origin  and  purpose  are,  moreover,  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  moral  regeneration  which  it  has 
wrought  during  every  century  of  its  existence.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  religion  that  is  obviously  true,  and 
as  such  there  appears  little  need  of  defending  its 
claims. 

Still  more  uncalled  for  would  it  seem  to  say  any- 
thing  in  defense  of  religion  in  general,  abstracting 
from  its  natural  or  supernatural  character.  For 
the  need  of  some  kind  of  religion  is  so  deeply  en- 
graven on  the  human  heart,  that  the  common  voice 
of  humanity  has  ever  proclaimed  it  as  an  incon- 
trovertible fact.  "  In  traveling  over  the  earth," 
wrote  Plutarch  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
"  you  may  find  cities  without  walls,  without 
literature,  without  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilized 
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iv  INTRODUCTION 

life,  but  a  people  without  God,  without  prayers, 
without  religious  oaths,  without  religious  rites,  with- 
out sacrifices,  is  nowhere  seen."  And  this  bold 
statement  of  the  Greek  historian  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  findings  of  modern  savants.  There  is  in 
man  a  religious  instinct  by  reason  of  which  he 
reaches  out  spontaneously,  in  thought  and  affection, 
to  a  Being  beyond  and  above  this  changeable  uni- 
verse —  to  a  personal  God  from  whom  he  is  con- 
scious of  having  received  his  existence,  and  to 
whom,  in  consequence,  he  must  pay  the  tribute  of 
religious  veneration.  This  instinct  manifests  it- 
self as  Nature's  own  voice,  proclaiming  with  un- 
mistakable clearness  both  the  existence  of  God  and 
His  inalienable  right  to  man's  service  and  worship. 
And  why,  then,  insist  upon  a  necessity  that  is 
so  obvious  and  so  generally  acknowledged?  Pri- 
marily because  this  general  acknowledgment  is  with 
many  a  matter  of  theory  rather  than  of  practice. 
It  has  been  stated  by  men  who  claim  to  have  in- 
vestigated existing  conditions  carefully,  that  in  this 
country,  for  instance,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
people  are  regular  church-goers ;  that  of  the  re- 
maining four-fifths  only  a  small  fraction  attend 
divine  services  occasionally,  whilst  the  rest  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  church.  Even  this  latter 
class  does  not  deny  that  there  is  need  of  religion 
but  in  practice  it  fails  to  act  up  to  this  need.     "  God 
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is  in  heaven  and  man  is  on  earth,"  men  of  this 
class  will  tell  you,  "  and  whatever  relation  there 
may  exist  between  the  two,  in  the  ordering  of  one's 
life  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  allow  each  one  to  be 
interested  in  his  own  little  world,"  Ultimately, 
therefore,  these  men  assume  the  position  of  religious 
indifferentists,  to  whom  the  theoretical  necessity  of 
religious  service  and  worship  offers  no  practical  in- 
terest. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  indifference,  it  may 
be  assumed,  is  an  undue  desire  to  secure  and  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  world;  to  get  out  of  life's 
material  surroundings  all  that  is  in  them :  yet  the 
real  reason  of  it  all  appears  to  reach  down  deeper 
into  men's  minds  and  hearts.  They  are  out  of 
touch  with  their  God.  The  materializing  influences 
of  men's  lives  tend  to  make  of  God  a  mere  meta- 
physical concept.  Many  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  God  is  their  Creator  and  Preserver,  and 
the  one  Supreme  Good  in  whose  possession  alone 
they  can  find  rest  and  contentment.  They  no 
longer  realize  what  the  fact  of  creation  necessarily 
implies  for  each  single  individual  and  for  society  in 
general.  Thus  they  live  in  an  unreal  world,  where 
eternal  facts  are  supplanted  by  fleeting  fancies,  and 
where  the  stern  demands  of  duty  give  way  before 
the  appeals  of  mere  expediency.  Practically  forget- 
ful of  their  Creator,  they  are  necessarily  careless  of 
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their  most  solemn  obligations,  and  so  they  abandon 
themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour. 

This  absorption  in  material  interests  appears  to 
have  shortened  the  range  of  men's  intellectual  vision. 
They  have  come  to  look  upon  this  little  world  of 
ours  as  something  altogether  complete  in  itself  and 
independent  in  the  operation  of  its  laws.  Even  the 
Master  Mechanician  is  in  nowise  allowed  to  inter- 
fere. That  nature  depends  on  God,  not  only  for 
its  existence,  but  also  for  its  operations,  is  a  fact 
which  the  modern  world  finds  extremely  difficult 
to  understand.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  any  oc- 
currence that  presupposes  the  intervention  of  a 
higher  power  than  is  provided  for  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  is  by  that  very  fact  set  aside  as  inadmis- 
sible. 

That  such  a  mental  attitude  is  thoroughly  inimical 
to  so  dogmatic  a  religion  as  is  taught  by  the  Catholic 
Church  is  quite  obvious.  Where  man  is  practically 
looked  upon  as  being  a  law  unto  himself,  religious 
dogmas  cannot  be  tolerated.  And  if  these  dogmas 
are  furthermore  represented  as  wholly  supernatural 
in  their  origin  and  scope,  they  must  be  put  down 
as  the  foolish  fancies  of  idle  dreamers.  Hence  the 
widespread  religious  indifferentism  of  to-day,  al- 
though in  principle  tolerant  of  all  religions,  is  never- 
theless in  fact  openly  hostile  to  Catholic  teaching. 
Catholicism  and  Religious   Indifferentism  are  op- 
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posed  to  one  another  as  light  and  darkness;  where 
the  one  finds  an  entrance  the  other  must  make  its 
exit.     There  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  same  inn. 

It  is  this  condition  of  things  that  makes  apolo- 
getic literature  at  the  present  time  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. The  Church  is  indeed  a  living  fact  patent  to 
all ;  her  very  existence  no  less  than  her  work  points 
to  a  divine  origin;  but  people  have  grown  so 
myopic  that  they  cannot  see  what  lies  at  their  very 
doors.  There  is  need  of  pointing  out  the  obvious, 
even  if  one  thereby  runs  the  risk  of  being  considered 
a  bore.  Many  will  perhaps  dismiss  the  subject  with 
an  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  but  at  least  a 
few  may  stop  to  consider,  and  considering  may  find 
their  way  to  the  truth. 

In  order  to  make  this  contribution  to  Apologetics 
serviceable  to  all,  it  was  thought  well  to  begin  with 
the  very  elements  of  religion.  Hence  starting  from 
the  fact  of  creation,  it  is  first  of  all  made  clear  that 
religious  service  and  worship  of  some  kind  is  im- 
perative under  every  conceivable  condition  of  man's 
estate  here  on  earth.  This  idea  is  evolved  in  the 
first  part,  which,  therefore,  deals  with  the  question 
more  or  less  in  the  abstract.  In  the  second  part, 
the  subject  is  narrowed  down  to  a  consideration  of 
supernatural  religion,  both  as  an  abstract  possibility 
and  as  a  concrete  fact.  As  this  supernatural  re- 
ligion  is   in   fact  identified   with   Christianity,   the 
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third  part  deals  with  the  question  of  Christ's  di- 
vinity, which  is  quite  commonly  denied  by  religious 
indifferentists  of  the  present  day.  The  fourth  and 
last  part  contains  an  answer  to  the  question: 
Which  of  the  hundreds  of  professedly  Christian 
denominations,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
represents  the  true  Church  of  Christ?  Thus  the 
whole  field  of  Apologetics  is  fairly  well  covered,  al- 
though the  treatment  is  necessarily  somewhat  brief. 
Finally,  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that  the  contents 
of  this  book  have,  to  a  large  extent,  already  ap- 
peared in  pamphlet  form.  These  pamphlets  have  in 
a  short  time  run  through  several  editions,  and  are 
still  in  considerable  demand.  But  as  numerous  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  a  continuous  treatment 
of  the  subjects  in  question,  this  present  attempt  is 
offered  by  the  author  as  a  token  of  his  good  will. 

Bernard  J.  Otten,  S.  J. 

Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  1912. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MAN    A    MICROCOSM 

Venerable  Bede  relates,  in  his  history  of  England's 
conversion  to  the  Faith,  how  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umbria,  one  day  called  together  his  Thanes  to  con- 
sult with  them  about  the  advisability  of  embracing 
the  Christian  religion.  Whilst  the  council  was  in 
session,  one  of  the  most  influential  Thanes  stated 
his  opinion  on  the  matter  in  hand  as  follows : 
"  Often,  O  king,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while  you 
are  feasting  with  your  Thanes,  and  the  fire  is  blaz- 
ing on  the  hearth,  you  have  seen  a  sparrow  pelted 
by  the  storm  enter  one  door  and  escape  by  the  other. 
During  its  passage  it  was  visible,  but  whence  it  came 
or  whither  it  went,  you  knew  not.  Such,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  life  of  man.  He  walks  the  earth  for 
a  few  years;  but  what  precedes  his  birth,  or  what 
is  to  follow  after  death,  he  cannot  tell.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  new  religion  can  unfold  these  im- 
portant secrets,  it  must  be  worthy  of  your  attention, 
and  it  ought  to  be  followed." 

The  new  religion,  or  Christianity,  has  unfolded 
the  important  secrets  of  man's  origin  and  destiny, 
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but  this  notwithstanding,  the  uncertainty  of  King 
Edward's  worthy  Thane  is  even  now  disquieting 
the  hearts  of  many.  To  our  forebears,  good  and 
simple  folk,  the  Mosaic  account  of  man's  creation 
was  quite  satisfactory,  but  as  the  W'Orld  grew  older, 
there  arose  a  generation  of  men  who  considered 
themselves  wiser  than  their  elders,  and  in  their  su- 
perior wisdom  they  shook  their  heads  and  asked : 
"  How  can  this  thing  be  ?  "  They  could  well  be- 
lieve that  man  had  been  taken  out  of  the  slime  of 
the  earth,  but  that  God  should  have  breathed  into 
his  face  a  living  soul,  passed  all  belief.  For  whence 
did  that  soul  come?  Was  it  made  out  of  nothing? 
If  so,  then  must  be  admitted  that  other  statement 
of  the  Jewish  Chronicler,  namely,  that  "  God  created 
man  to  his  own  image;  to  the  image  of  God  he 
created  him:  male  and  female  he  created  them."  ^ 
Yet  "  this  is  a  hard  saying,  and  who  can  hear  it?  " 
Hence  they  have  rejected  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity concerning  this  point,  and  have  tried  hard 
to  unfold  the  secrets  of  man's  origin  and  destiny 
after  their  own  fashion ;  but  somehow  their  fashion 
leaves  the  heart  of  man  unsatisfied,  and  so  the  world 
repeats  in  aimless  reverie  the  little  speech  of  King 
Edwin's  Thane :  "  Man  walks  the  earth  for  a  few 
years;  but  what  precedes  his  birth,  or  what  is  to  fol- 
low after  death,  he  cannot  tell." 
1  Gen.  I,  27. 
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Hence  in  the  first  part  of  this  treatise  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  Holy  Book  is  right  when 
it  states  that  "  God  created  man  to  his  own  image." 
However,  in  working  out  the  proof  of  this  prop- 
osition, it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  understand 
well  what  manner  of  being  man  is ;  for  as  the  nature 
of  a  being  is  determined  by  its  origin,  man's  nature 
must  necessarily  point  to  the  source  whence  he  came. 
To  acquire  this  knowledge  of  man's  nature,  we 
must,  of  course,  study  those  actions  which  are  proper 
to  him  as  man.  It  is  a  common  saying  among 
philosophers  that  a  being  is  known  by  its  own 
proper  actions ;  ^  and  this  saying  is  fully  approved 
by  common  sense.  Thus,  for  example,  when  I  see 
a  horse  galloping  along  a  highway,  I  gather  from 
that  very  fact  that  a  horse  is  essentially  different 
from  the  trees  that  line  the  same  highway,  but  are 
rooted  to  the  soil.  Or  when  I  notice  a  grain  of 
wheat  send  forth  a  tiny  sprout,  which  little  by  little 
grows  up  into  a  stalk,  and  within  a  few  months 
produces  other  grains  of  wheat,  I  rightly  and  neces- 
sarily infer  that  wheat  is  something  altogether  dif- 

2  A  very  striking  illustration  of  this  axiom  is  found  in  the 
late  Dr.  Dwight's  Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist,  p.  ii8 
foil.  He  takes  the  case  of  a  white-hot  bolt  falling  successively 
upon  inanimate  matter,  upon  a  plant,  an  animal,  and  a  man. 
The  acting  cause  is  in  each  case  the  same,  the  white-hot  bolt, 
but  the  actions  originating  in  the  different  beings  affected  by 
this  cause  are  essentially  different,  and  as  such  they  necessarily 
indicate  an  essential  difference  of  nature  in  these  beings. 
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ferent  from  the  pebbles  \vhich  are  imbedded  in  the 
same  soil,  yet  always  remain  the  same.  If,  there- 
fore, we  can  find  some  actions  that  are  proper  to 
man,  we  shall  have  a  key  which  will  enable  ns  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  his  nature. 

Here,  however,  we  meet  with  an  apparent  diffi- 
culty ;  for  man,  as  the  ancients  put  it,  is  a  microcosm, 
that  is,  he  combines  in  himself  the  properties  of  all 
other  beings  that  make  up  the  world  around  us. 
Like  mineral  substances,  he  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  space  and  time;  he  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold; 
is  acted  upon  by  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  shows  his  kin- 
ship with  the  earth  that  serves  him  as  a  dwelling 
place.  He  likewise  shares  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Even  as  the  acorn  which  is 
planted  in  the  soil,  and  under  the  influence  of 
warmth  and  moisture  displays  an  activity  of  a 
higher  order,  by  means  of  which  it  transforms  it- 
self little  by  little  into  a  tiny  sprout,  and  then  by 
years  of  patient  and  mysterious  toil  develops  into 
the  stately  proportions  of  a  lordly  oak ;  so  does  the 
human  body,  starting  from  a  mere  speck  of  proto- 
plasm, build  up  cell  by  cell  and  part  by  part  its  own 
organism,  until  it  arrives  at  full  perfection  and 
stands  revealed  to  the  world  a  marvel  of  grace  and 
strength  and  beauty.  Nor  has  man  less  in  common 
with  the  animal  world.     He  eats  and  drinks  and 
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sleeps,  even  as  does  the  horse  which  he  rides,  and 
the  dog  that  sports  at  his  side.  He  has  the  same 
organs  and  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing  and  touch; 
he  experiences  animal  pleasures  and  sufferings,  and 
propagates  his  species  like  unto  the  beasts  and  birds 
that  serve  for  his  enjoyment  and  lucre.  He  is  thus, 
in  very  truth,  a  microcosm,  a  little  world,  "  from 
different  natures  marvelously  mixed." 

And  yet,  though  man  has  so  much  in  common 
with  the  different  orders  of  other  mundane  beings, 
between  him  and  them  there  is  drawn  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation.  In  a  general  way,  this  differen- 
tiation manifests  itself  in  three  distinct  ways. 
First,  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  progress  along 
the  various  lines  of  human  activity;  second,  in  the 
use  of  rational  language;  third,  in  the  fact  of  re- 
ligion. 

That  man  is  by  nature  progressive,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  thoughtful  observer.  Even  those 
among  us  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  Scriptural 
three-score  years  and  ten,  can  tell  of  advancements 
in  the  various  arts  and  sciences  that  would  pass  be- 
lief, had  we  not  the  testimony  of  our  own  experience 
to  convince  us  of  the  truth.  Even  now  we  live  in 
the  midst  of  progress.  Rapid  advance  is  made  in 
every  art  and  science;  new  industries  spring  into 
life,  are  steadily  developed,  and  become  the  source 
of  fabulous  wealth  to  individuals  and  to  nations ;  in- 
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ventions  the  most  astounding  give  rise  to  marvels 
of  science  that  ahnost  rival  the  wonders  of  nature; 
luxuries  unknown  to  the  preceding  generation  have 
entered  as  necessities  into  our  daily  lives :  —  land 
and  sea  are  covered  with  the  achievements  of  this 
spirit  of  progress. 

Now  this  spirit  of  progress  is  entirely  want- 
ing in  other  mundane  beings.  In  respect  to  ani- 
mals, which  alone  need  be  considered  in  this  matter, 
the  Rev.  J.  O'Neill,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Mallock, 
puts  this  very  pithily  when  he  says :  **  Truly,  they 
seem  not  of  us :  they  do  not  even  appear  to  realize 
that  things  are  changing  around  them :  they  are 
heedless  of  the  feverish  rush  of  humanity  towards 
the  goal  of  happiness.  It  has  ever  been  so  with 
them.  Never  through  the  roll  of  centuries  have 
they  shown  any  personal  initiative.  From  the  first 
they  have  shivered  as  men  did  when  the  bitter  blasts 
blew,  and  when  the  frost  and  snow  encircled  them; 
from  the  first  they  have  had  certain  tasks  to  fulfil, 
and  when  the  sun  set  and  darkness  came  down,  they, 
too,  like  men,  betook  themselves  to  rest.  They 
must  have  felt  the  same  need  of  physical  comfort 
as  men  did;  yet,  they  never  lit  a  fire  against  the 
winter's  cold,  never  donned  a  garment  to  keep  out 
the  sleet,  never  built  a  shelter  for  the  night,  never 
made  a  tool  to  help  them  at  their  toil.  They  have 
lived  as  long,  and  longer,  than  man  on  the  earth. 
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Yet,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  uniformity  and 
stability  have  marked  the  conduct  of  individuals 
within  each  species.     No  progress,  no  change." 

The  same  difference  obtains  in  regard  to  rational 
language.  With  what  nicety  does  not  the  human 
voice  portray  in  articulate  speech  man's  ever  chang- 
ing mental  condition !  How  marvelously  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  endless  variety  of  feelings  that 
affect  the  human  heart !  What  wealth  of  thought 
and  sentiment  flows  from  tongue  and  pen  as  in- 
dividuals and  nations  each  play  their  several  parts 
upon  the  stage  of  life!  And  this  is  absolutely  witli- 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  dumb  animals  that 
watch  man's  ways  in  all  his  various  moods.  They 
can,  indeed,  give  signs  of  pleasure  and  pain,  yet 
their  barkings  and  bleatings  and  whinnyings  are  not 
a  whit  more  rational  than  the  clanging  notes  of  the 
clavichord.  Hence  no  species  of  animals  ever  pro- 
duce orators  or  singers  or  musicians  that  rise  above 
their  fellows  as  a  Webster  or  Patti  or  Mozart  rose 
above  the  common  level  of  human  excellence. 
They  may  utter  loud  reverberating  sounds,  or  pour 
forth  their  souls  in  sweetest  melody,  yet  as  far  as 
rational  expression  is  concerned,  they  ever  remain 
dumb  as  the  Egyptian  sphinx. 

Nor  is  the  line  less  sharply  drawn  in  the  matter 
of  religious  sentiments.  Even  the  lowest  savage 
of  the  human  kind  has  some  notion  of  a  Supreme 
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Being;  ^  he  knows  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  expects  a  Hfe  of  happiness  beyond  the 
silence  of  the  tomb.  Men  may  be  very  unreHgious 
in  their  outward  showing,  yet  they  cannot  effectively 
silence  the  voice  of  conscience,  which  proclaims  in 
trumpet  tones  their  duties  to  the  Godhead.  They 
may  for  a  time  amuse  themselves  exclusively  with 
worldly  trifles,  but  there  ever  remains  in  their  hearts 
a  void  which  no  things  of  earth  can  fill.  They 
know  that  they  were  born  for  higher  things,  though 
passion  may  prompt  them  to  repress  such  knowl- 
edge. Do  animals  possess  sentiments  of  a  like 
nature  ?  Are  they  conscious  that  they  must  bow  in 
reverence  to  the  Great  Spirit,  who  scatters  His  bless- 
ings broadcast  over  field  and  forest?  They  cer- 
tainly manifest  no  sign  of  such  inward  promptings. 
There  is  not  found  among  them  a  single  individual 
that  rises  above  the  things  of  sense;  not  one  that 
sacrifices  present  enjoyments  for  future  glory. 
They  eat  their  fill  and  dream  their  dreams,  and  care 
not  what  may  be  their  future  state. 

Now  this  marked  difference  between  the  ac- 
tivities of  man  and  animals  postulates  an  essential 
dift'erence  in  their  natures.     There  must  be  some- 

3  The  truth  of  this  statement,  which  is  sometimes  called  in 
question,  was  recently  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mgr.  A. 
Le  Roy,  in  an  article  on  "The  Religions  of  the  Primitive 
Races,"  which  forms  the  opening  chapter  of  the  fifth  volume 
of  The  History  of  Religions. 
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thing  in  the  constitution  of  man  that  essentially 
differentiates  him  from  all  other  beings.  For  a  be- 
ing's nature  must  correspond  to  its  own  proper  ac- 
tivity. And  what  is  this  something?  If  we  take 
the  main  points  of  difference  between  man  and  brute 
beasts,  we  find  that  there  is  always  question  of 
some  sort  of  spiritual  activity,  that  is,  an  activity 
which  is  independent  of  matter.  Thus  take  prog- 
ress in  its  different  forms;  it  necessarily  implies 
a  faculty  that  is  capable  of  forming  general  ideas 
and  universal  concepts;  a  faculty  that  enables  man 
to  reflect  upon  his  own  actions,  and  to  form  abstract 
judgments.  In  order  to  span  the  gulf,  for  instance, 
that  separates  the  lumbering  steam  carriage  of 
seventy  years  ago  from  the  "  Lightning  Express  " 
of  to-day,  there  was  need  of  an  amount  of  abstract 
reasoning  and  mathematical  calculation  that  seems 
beyond  all  belief  when  looked  at  in  its  final  sum- 
mation. And  so  it  is  in  every  other  line  of  pro- 
gressive activity.  Wherever  there  is  progress  the 
cognoscitive  faculty  bodies  forth  an  ideal  which 
has  no  actual  existence  as  an  individual  entity,  but 
represents  a  combination  of  concepts  that  are  the 
result  of  a  spiritualizing  process. 

Nor  is  this  intellectual  activity  less  apparent  in 
the  use  of  rational  language ;  for  such  "  language 
implies  the  transference  of  thoughts "  that  are 
spiritual  in  their  nature.     In  fact,  our  whole  system 
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of  education  is  based  upon  the  transference  of 
spiritual  ideas.  How  could  the  professor  possibly 
train  his  pupils  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  impart 
to  them  a  right  apprehension  of  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship,  if  he  could  not  by  means  of  rational 
speech  convey  to  their  minds  his  own  ideals?  Yet 
ideals,  as  already  shown,  go  beyond  the  range  of 
sense  perception. 

It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  religion.  There  can 
be  no  religion  without  spiritual  ideas.  Before  man 
recognizes  even  the  possibility  of  worship,  he  must 
have  a  concept  of  a  Supreme  Being,  a  Divine  Per- 
son, Who  in  one  way  or  another  has  called  human 
nature  into  existence.  He  must  understand  the 
meaning  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  law  and  order,  of 
reward  and  punishment.  Yet  all  this  implies  intel- 
lectuality; it  postulates  something  beyond  a  faculty 
that  is  merely  capable  of  forming  sensible  images. 

Hence  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  brute 
animals  is  the  capacity  of  spiritual  operation  —  the 
capacity  of  eliciting  acts  which  are  independent  of 
concrete  material  conditions.  Perhaps  you  say,  for 
aught  we  know,  animals  may  also  be  possessed  of 
such  capacities.  They  are  not.  For  if  they  were 
they  must  show  it  by  their  actions.  A  power  that 
is  never  actuated  is  useless,  and  cannot  be  conferred 
by  nature;  because  nature  does  not  act  uselessly. 
Yet   no    animal    has    ever    exhibited    signs    of    in- 
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tellectuality.^  There  has  never  been  any  progress 
in  individuals  or  classes;  there  is  no  sign  of  rational 
speech;  no  indication  of  religious  sentiment.  The 
sum  total  of  their  activity  is  confined  to  the  range 
of  sense  perception,  and  hence  their  highest  faculties 
are  necessarily  identified  with  their  bodily  senses. 

Now  this  intellectual  activity  which  is  proper  to 
man  postulates  a  spiritual  soul,  that  is,  a  simple, 
inextended,  and  indivisible  entity,  really  distinct 
from  man's  body.  If  any  part  of  the  human  body 
be  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  it  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  the  same  elements  that  are  present  in  life- 
less matter.  It  contains  carbon  and  phosphorus 
and  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  besides  other  elementary 
substances  in  various  proportions.  And  that  these 
elementary  substances,  no  matter  how  "  marvelously 
mixed,"  cannot  produce  spiritual  ideas  is  quite  mani- 
fest from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Spiritual  ideas 
are  simple  entities ;  they  have  no  extension,  no  parts, 
no  shape,  no  form;  they  cannot  be  halved  and 
quartered  as  can  the  elements  of  which  man's  body 
is  composed.  They  are  absolutely  indivisible,  and 
therefore  independent  of  matter.  Consequently 
that  part  of  man  which  thinks  and  judges  must  be 
simple,  without  parts,  and  indivisible ;  because,  as 

*  For  a  thorough  treatment  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Father  Wasmann's,  Instinct  and  Intelligence  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 
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was  stated  before,  the  nature  of  a  being  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  actions  which  it  elicits. 

The  presence  of  such  a  simple  element  in  man 
becomes  more  evident  still  from  the  fact  that  the 
mental  faculty  can  reflect  upon  itself  and  watch 
its  own  actions.  The  mind  not  only  thinks  and 
judges,  but  it  is  conscious  of  these  operations,  and 
contemplates  its  entire  self  as  it  compares  concept 
with  concept  and  finally  identifies  them  in  an  affirm- 
ative judgment.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
may  verify  this  for  himself  by  examining  into  his 
own  mental  actions.  Now  this  would  be  altogether 
impossible  if  either  the  faculty  or  its  acts  were 
extended,  or  had  parts.  In  an  extended  being  one 
part  may  be  applied  to  another,  but  the  whole  can- 
not be  turned  back  upon  itself;  nor  can  the  quality 
which  inheres  one  part  be  identified  with  the  quality 
which  inheres  another.  Hence  as  the  eye  cannot 
turn  back  upon  itself  and  see  its  own  vision  just 
because  it  is  extended,  so,  contrariwise,  the  mind 
can  reflect  upon  itself  and  know  its  own  knowl- 
edge just  because  it  is  not  extended.  Hence  there 
is  in  man  a  simple  element  which  is  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  therefore  in  its  being,  independent  of  the 
body ;  and  that  element  is  man's  soul,  spiritual  in 
its  nature  as  in  its  highest  activity. 

This  same  conclusion  is  reached  when  we  con- 
sider the  moral  side  of  man's  nature ;  for  this  pos- 
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tulates  in  him  an  element  that  is  endowed  with  free- 
dom of  choice/''  If  man  were  not  free,  there  would 
be  no  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  courts 
of  justice  would  be  a  mockery.  Does  the  plank 
that  saves  the  life  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  prac- 
tice virtue?  Does  the  brick  that  falls  from  the 
scaffolding  and  kills  a  chance  passer-by  commit 
murder?  Would  you  reward  the  one  and  punish 
the  other?  Yet  if  man  is  not  free,  his  actions  are 
morally  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  the  float- 
ing plank  and  the  falling  brick;  and  every  reward 
bestowed  and  punishment  inflicted  would  be  an  out- 
rage against  nature.  Nay,  if  man  were  not  free, 
nature  would  contradict  herself.  For  some  men 
say  that  man  was  created,  others  assert  that  he  was 
not  created;  some  maintain  that  there  is  a  God, 
others  contend  that  there  is  no  God;  and  if  men 
are  not  free,  their  statements  are  the  necessary  utter- 
ances of  nature;  yet  they  are  contradictory  state- 
ments, and  consequently,  on  the  supposition  that 
man  is  not  free,  nature  contradicts  herself ;  nature 
is  a  liar  —  an  imputation  which  the  men  against 

"The  much  discussed  question  of  freedom  of  choice  is 
ktcidly  treated  in  a  recent  work  by  Rev.  Hubert  Gruender,  S. 
J.,  entitled,  Free  Will.  In  another  able  work,  Psychology 
Without  a  Soul,  the  same  author  points  out  the  glaring  con- 
tradictions involved  in  those  modern  philosophical  systems 
which  assume  the  non-existence  of  a  spiritual  soul,  intrinsically 
independent  of  matter. 
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whom  we  are  arguing  would  be  the  very  first  to 
resent.  On  the  other  hand,  man's  body  is  not  free ; 
for  that  body  is  matter;  it  is  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  the  stone  which  you  fling  at  a  dog, 
or  the  clod  of  earth  you  spurn  with  your  foot.  Of 
itself  it  is  lifeless,  inanimate,  brute  matter;  and 
matter  under  any  given  conditions  can  act  but  one 
way ;  it  is  not  free ;  it  has  no  choice ;  it  must  act 
as  it  does  and  cannot  act  otherwise.  Therefore 
there  is  in  man  an  element  that  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  his  body :  an  element  endowed  with  in- 
telligence and  freedom,  and  that  element  is  man's 
soul. 

Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  man  has  a  soul, 
which  is  really  distinct  from  his  body,  is  quite 
evident  from  what  science  teaches  concerning  the 
continuous  changes  that  take  place  in  man's  bodily 
constitution.  Scientists  tell  us  that  within  the  space 
of  about  seven  years  our  bodily  substance  is  totally 
renewed,  so  that,  if  we  had  no  souls,  we  should 
be  entirely  different  individuals  from  those  we  were 
seven  years  ago.  We  should  be  no  longer  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  cared 
for  us  so  tenderly  in  our  childhood  days.  Mothers 
might  as  well  caress  a  piece  of  furniture  as  the  lovely 
daughter  just  budding  into  maidenhood,  for  that 
daughter  would  be  to  her  a  total  stranger.  Again, 
if  we  had  no  souls,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
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member  past  events  since  the  happening  of  which 
more  than  seven  years  had  elapsed ;  because  the  very 
substance  upon  v^hich  said  events  made  an  impres- 
sion would  have  disappeared  from  the  human  con- 
stitution. And  still  our  memories  go  back  to  ear- 
liest childhood  days,  even  though  we  may  have 
reached  our  three-score  years  and  ten.  Hence  we 
certainly  have  a  soul;  a  something  which  is  not 
matter,  but  which  in  the  continuous  flux  of  ma- 
terial elements  ever  preserves  its  own  identity.  It 
is  true,  this  fact  in  itself  does  not  show  that  our 
souls  are  spiritual  in  their  nature,  yet  as  our  own 
consciousness  tells  us  that  we  remember  not  only 
concrete  and  material  facts,  but  also  spiritual 
thoughts  and  abstract  judgments,  the  spirituality  of 
our  souls  can  in  no  wise  be  doubted.  Hence  this 
argument  re-enforces  those  which  were  given  be- 
fore, though  they  were  of  themselves  strong  enough 
to  prove  the  matter  in  hand. 

Consequently  though  man  contains  within  him- 
self all  the  perfections  of  purely  material  beings, 
yet  to  these  he  adds  others  that  reach  up  into  the 
spirit  world.  Half  spirit,  half  matter,  he  is  in  con- 
tact with  both  heaven  and  earth.  In  the  words  of 
the  poet,  he  is 

From  different  natures  marvelously  mixed ; 

Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds: 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  — 

An  heir  of  glory,  a  frail  child  of  dust. 
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It  is  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  soul  that  man 
stands  forth  as  the  acknowledged  lord  and  ruler 
of  the  earth's  vast  domain.  In  bodily  perfection 
he  is  surpassed  by  many  a  brute  beast  that  quails 
before  him  in  craven  fear.  He  has  neither  the  im- 
mense strength  of  the  lion  nor  the  ponderous  weight 
of  the  elephant,  yet  both  are  made  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, and  serve  him  as  his  obsequious  slaves.  It 
is  not  the  strength  of  his  arm  nor  the  endurance 
of  his  bodily  frame,  but  the  greater  power  of  his 
intellect  and  will,  that  makes  nature  and  nature's 
forces  subservient  to  his  purposes ;  and  these  he 
possesses  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  soul. 


CHAPTER  II 

IS    MAN    A    CREATURE? 

The  considerations  dwelt  upon  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  lead  unavoidably  to  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  not  wholly  of  a  material  nature.  He  is  a 
compound  being,  consisting  of  a  material  body  and 
an  immaterial  or  spiritual  soul.  It  is  this  soul  that 
gives  him  his  true  worth  and  value.  His  body  may 
be  beautiful,  but  its  beauty  is  fleeting,  like  the  beauty 
of  the  flower;  it  fades  before  it  has  well  begun  to 
charm ;  it  may  be  strong,  but  its  strength  is  that  of 
the  reed,  which  is  bruised  and  broken  by  the  pass- 
ing storm.  A  few  short  years,  and  the  eye  loses 
its  luster,  the  cheek  its  crimson  tint,  the  lips  their 
winsome  smile,  the  frame  its  noble  bearing;  — 
it  shrinks  and  withers  and  totters  into  the  grew- 
some  grave.  But  within  that  corruptible  body; 
within  that  shell  of  weakness,  lies  hidden  a  pearl  of 
price  unknown;  there  dwells  an  incorruptible  soul: 
—  a  spirit  endowed  with  intelligence  and  freedom, 
rising  in  dignity  above  the  world  of  matter  even 
as  the  heavens  rise  in  height  above  the  earth.  The 
body  may  be  wasted  by  disease ;  it  may  be  disfigured 
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by  an  accident;  it  may  become  an  object  of  disgust 
in  the  squalor  of  poverty;  yet  there  always  remains 
enshrined  within  it  that  godlike  soul  which  knows 
of  no  change  or  corruption,  because  it  is  not  made 
up  of  parts  that  can  fall  asunder. 

Such,  then,  being  man's  nature,  as  indicated  by 
his  own  proper  actions,  the  question  now  arises 
whether  that  nature  was  created,  or  whether  it  owes 
its  existence  to  some  other  mode  of  production;  for 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  did  not  always  exist, 
and  therefore  it  must,  in  one  way  or  another,  have 
been  produced.  In  order  to  answer  the  proposed 
question  clearly,  it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  have 
some  know^ledge  concerning  the  nature  of  a  creative 
act;  and  the  easiest  way  of  attaining  this  knowl- 
edge will  be  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  meaning  of 
the  term  creature.  Now  a  creature  is  a  being  that 
has  been  called  into  existence  by  a  cause  outside  of 
itself,  and  without  the  aid  of  pre-existing  material. 
It  includes,  therefore,  two  essential  notes :  First, 
it  does  not  contain  within  itself  the  reason  of  its 
existence,  but  derives  its  being  from  an  outside 
cause;  second,  it  is  not  made  up  of  pre-existent 
material,  but  it  is  entirely  new ;  so  that  not  only  its 
figure  and  form  and  specific  qualities  have  been 
called  into  being  by  the  creative  act,  but  its  very 
substance  in  all  its  parts  —  it  has  been  made  out 
of  nothing.     Hence  the  creative  act  is,   indeed,  a 
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species  of  production,  yet  it  differs  from  all  other 
kinds  of  production  in  this,  that  no  previously  ex- 
isting material  is  employed. 

To  illustrate  this  point  by  an  example.  When  a 
sculptor  takes  a  block  of  marble,  and  by  his  skill 
transforms  it  into  a  beautiful  statue,  he  produces 
something  new ;  for  the  statue  as  such  had  no  pre- 
vious existence.  The  marble  is  marble  still,  yet 
the  sculptor's  art  has  added  to  it  grace  of  form 
and  beauty  of  feature ;  he  has  drawn  from  the  shape- 
less mass  the  likeness  of  man,  and  has  infused  into 
the  cold  stone  the  warmth  of  human  affection. 
Still  his  act  is  not  creative;  because  he  made  use 
of  pre-existing  material.  The  marble  itself  was 
not  produced  by  the  sculptor;  it  had  previous  ex- 
istence, and  was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  skill.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  this 
same  sculptor  were  able  to  produce  said  statue  by 
the  mere  power  of  his  will,  without  the  use  of  any 
material  whatever,  then  his  act  would  be  creative. 
For  on  that  supposition  he  not  only  gave  existence 
to  the  form  of  the  statue,  but  to  its  very  substance ; 
he  produced  being  out  of  non-being,  and  the  statue 
would  be  his  own  creature. 

If  man,  therefore,  is  a  creature,  it  must  have 
been  by  an  act  like  this  that  human  nature  was 
called  into  existence.  God  spoke  and  man  was 
made  —  he  was  made  out  of  nothing,  he  was  ere- 
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ated.  Here,  however,  I  might  remark  in  passing, 
that  the  idea  of  creation  is  sufficiently  verified  in 
man,  even  if  one  of  the  elements  of  which  he  is 
composed  can  be  referred  to  creation  only  indirectly, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  formation  of  man's  body. 

That  human  nature  as  such,  precisely  in  so  far 
as  it  is  human  nature,  does  not  contain  within  it- 
self the  reason  of  its  own  being  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  man  did  not  always  exist. 
Whatever  begins  to  exist,  must  be  produced  by  some 
cause  outside  of  itself;  because  nothing  can  be  self- 
productive,  and  that  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  a 
being  must  exist  before  it  can  act.  Now  that  hu- 
man nature  did  not  always  exist  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, as  even  the  most  infidel  scientists  readily 
concede.  Time  was  when  this  earth  of  ours  was 
a  seething  mass  of  molten  mineral  matter,  at  a 
temperature  of  several  thousand  degrees  Fahren- 
heit; and  as  human  nature  cannot  now  subsist  in 
the  fiery  depths  of  a  blast  furnace,  neither  could 
it  exist  in  the  seething  ocean  of  incandescent  matter 
that  filled  all  space  when  the  world  was  still  in  the 
process  of  formation. 

Moreover  this  same  fact  is  quite  evident  from 
the  very  nature  of  human  beings.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  man's  dignity  and  perfection,  he  is  cer- 
tainlv   not  self -existent.     This    follows  necessarily 
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from  his  manifest  limitations.  Bound  down  by  the 
laws  of  time  and  space,  dependent  in  a  thousand 
ways  upon  finite  conditions,  he  abuts  everywhere 
upon  nothingness.  He  is  indeed  endowed  with  sub- 
lime perfections,  yet  the  very  nature  of  these  per- 
fections proclaims  the  insufficiency  of  his  being.  It 
is  not  within  his  own  self,  but  outside  of  it  and  be- 
yond it,  that  his  intellect  and  will  look  for  an  object 
commensurate  with  their  highest  activity.  He  is, 
therefore,  essentially  dependent,  and  for  that  very 
reason,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  another  para- 
graph, he  cannot  be  the  source  of  his  own  ex- 
istence. 

Hence  man  was  certainly  produced  by  some  ex- 
trinsic cause  —  by  some  being  that  is  not  man. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  that  now  remains  to 
be  solved  is,  was  man  created  or  was  he  made  of 
some  pre-existing  material? 

To  this  question  a  certain  class  of  pseudo- 
scientists  boldly  responds  that  man  was  not  created, 
but  that  he  is  the  product  of  evolution.  In  fact, 
they  are  so  positive  in  regard  to  this  point  that  they 
are  apt  to  say  some  very  uncomplimentary  things 
about  persons  who  happen  to  entertain  different 
views.  Moreover,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
glib  of  tongue,  and  wield  a  facile  pen,  their  mate- 
rialistic doctrines  have  been  largely  accepted  by  the 

unthinking  crowd,  which  is  always  apt  to  mistake 
3 
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sound  for  sense.  Hence  it  may  be  well  to  treat  this 
matter  somewhat  more  in  detail  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose.^ 

That  evolution  within  certain  definite  limits  is 
not  impossible  no  one  denies.  Theoretically  it  is 
not  repugnant  that  the  different  species  of  plants, 
for  instance,  should  have  been  derived  from  a  small 
number  of  prototypes,  since  they  are  all  essentially 
of  the  same  perfection.  In  one  way  or  another, 
they  all  have  the  same  powers  of  nutrition,  aug- 
mentation, and  propagation;  though  some  possess 
these  powers  in  a  higlier  degree  than  others. 
Hence  the  change  of  a  primitive  type  into  derived 
species  would  not  imply  the  production  of  totally 
new  powers,  that  is,  of  powers  which  were  in  no- 
wise contained  in  the  original  type.  The  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  the  evolutionary  origin  of 
animal  species.  Given  a  small  number  of  general 
types,  it  is  theoretically  not  impossible  that  they 
might  in  course  of  time  give  rise  to  a  vast  variety 
of  subordinate  species;  because  animals  like  plants, 
are  all  possessed  of  the  same  essential  powers. 
Nay,  looking  at  the  matter  merely  from  the  stand- 

1  The  following  remarks  on  evolution  were  written  some  six 
years  ago,  and  I  had  at  first  intended  to  recast  them  somewhat, 
but  when  I  read  Dr.  D wight's  able  treatment  of  the  subject,  I 
found  that  my  statements  and  conclusions  were  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  his,  which  induced  me  to  leave  them  as  they 
were. 
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point  of  reason,  it  is  not  even  repugnant  that  the 
human  body  should  have  been  derived  from  some 
animal  ancestor,  in  as  much  as  its  organic  structure 
is  not  necessarily  of  an  essentially  higher  order. 
I  say,  looking  at  matter  merely  from  the  stand- 
point of  reason,  for  if  we.  consult  Revelation  and 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  the  evolutionary  origin 
of  the  human  body  cannot  be  defended,  at  least 
if  it  be  viewed  as  a  fact,  and  not  merely  as  a 
theory. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  view  of  evolution 
as  limited  to  the  different  orders  of  being  within 
their  own  sphere.  As  regards  the  transition  from 
order  to  order,  that  is,  the  evolution  of  plant  life 
into  animal  life,  and  of  animal  life  into  human  life, 
the  matter  looks  quite  different.  Such  an  evolu- 
tion would  require  the  production  of  new  powers, 
which  were  in  nowise  contained  in  the  producing 
cause,  and  therefore  it  is  theoretically  impossible. 
Thus  mineral  substances  do  not  have  the  powers  of 
vegetation;  plants  do  not  possess  the  faculties  of 
sensitive  cognition;  nor  are  animals  endowed  with 
intellect  and  free  will.  Hence  if  there  were  a 
transition  from  order  to  order,  we  should  have  an 
effect  without  a  sufficient  cause,  which  is  repugnant 
to  reason.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  room  for 
dispute  in  regard  to  this  sort  of  evolution  as  far  as 
animal  and  plant  life  is  concerned;  but  there  is  cer- 
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tainly  none  whatever  when  human  life  comes  in 
question,  as  we  shall  see  presently.^ 

Viewing  evolution  as  a  fact,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  its  bearing  upon  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion; and  this  we  shall  do  if  we  make  the  follow- 
ing statements,  of  which  the  last  one  alone  needs 
to  be  considered  in  detail.  First,  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  evolutionary  process  in  the  sense  that  life  is 
the  product  of  non-life;  second,  no  positive  proof 
has  ever  been  advanced  to  show  that  animal  life  was 
evolved  out  of  plant  life;  third,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  kind  which  can  be  interpreted  as  a  proof 
that  human  life  has  been  derived  from  mere  animal 
life.  No  scientist,  who  values  his  reputation  for 
veracity,  dares  assert  that  he  has  found  proof  posi- 
tive of  any  such  evolution.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  facts  in  the  different  orders  of  being,  which 
might  \'ery  well  be  explained  on  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis,  but  they  can  be  just  as  satisfactorily 
explained  on  the  theor}^  of  creation.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  great  are  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  this  sort  of  evolution,  even  if  limited  to 
animal  and  plant  life,  that  it  is  practically  devoid 
of  all  probability;  whereas  if  applied  to  human  life, 
the  arguments  against  it  are  so  strong  and  convin- 

2  The  foregoing  reasoning  is  very  clearly  put  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
op.  cit.  pp.  148  foil.,  who  examines  the  matter  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  and  thus  reenforces  his  philosophical  conclusions  by 
scientific  demonstrations. 
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cing  that  no  man,  who  is  unbiased  and  can  grasp 
the  force  of  an  argument,  will  ever  seriously  defend 
the  evolutionary  origin  of  the  human  species.^ 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  Ev- 
olutionists must  try  to  explain  away  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  creative  act,  we  need  but  call  to  mind 
the  original  condition  of  the  universe,  as  commonly 
described  by  scientists  who  have  investigated  the 
matter.*^  Time  was  when  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  existence  besides  the  elements  of  which 
lifeless  matter  is  composed.  Look  at  the  universe 
as  it  then  wheeled  through  space,  a  shapeless  mass 
of  incandescent  vapor!  Can  any  man,  in  his  right 
mind,  believe  that  there  were  contained  within  that 
glowing  furnace  the  remotest  beginnings  of  human 
life?     Yet  if  the  evolutionary  theory  be  true,  hu- 

2  Dr.  Dwight  puts  this  very  strikingly,  when  he  says :  "  The 
general  teaching  of  experts  in  the  study  of  animals  like  ants, 
bees,  and  wasps,  which  have  highly  developed  instincts,  is  that 
they  show  no  signs  of  reason  when  they  find  themselves  under 
strange  conditions.  Reason,  involving  as  it  does  general  ideas, 
can  by  no  possibility  have  been  evolved.  The  Church  teaches 
that  each  human  soul  has  been  created.  Reason  tells  us  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  its 
origin."     Op.  cit.  pp.  156,  157. 

*  Those  who  do  not  admit  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  will,  of 
course,  take  exception  to  the  inferences  drawn  therefrom;  but 
that  exception  does  not  invalidate  the  argument  set  forth  in  the 
text.  For  the  science  of  Geology  shows  clearly  enough  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  was  utterly  devoid  of  all 
living  forms,  and  hence  the  gulf  between  living  and  non-living 
beings  still  remains. 
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man  life  must  have  been  there  in  some  form  or 
shape;  because  human  life,  Evolutionists  say,  was 
evolved  out  of  that  matter  —  it  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  causality  of  that  matter,  and  the  effect 
must  be  precontained  in  its  cause. 

Again,  look  at  man  as  he  exists  to-day,  and  as 
he  has  existed  as  far  back  as  history  can  unseal 
the  distant  past.  Dare  you  assert  that  he  does  not 
belong  to  an  order  of  beings  essentially  higher  than 
that  to  which  belongs  the  clod  of  earth  he  spurns 
with  his  foot?  Dare  any  one  pretend  that  there  is 
no  such  a  thing  as  thought  and  judgment ;  no  such 
a  thing  as  free  choice,  resulting  in  virtue  or  vice? 
Yet  if  man  is  the  product  of  evolution,  he  cannot 
belong  to  an  order  of  beings  essentially  higher  than 
that  of  mineral  substances ;  he  cannot  act  in  a  man- 
ner essentially  different  from  that  of  inanimate 
matter  —  he  can  neither  think,  nor  will,  nor  choose, 
nor  practice  virtue,  nor  sin;  because  such  power  is 
not  contained  in  lifeless  matter,  and  the  effect  can- 
not be  superior  to  its  cause,  either  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  being,  or  in  the  order  of  its  activity. 

Nor  can  the  difficulty  be  obviated  by  stating  that 
man  is  an  evolution  of  the  highest  order  of  animal 
life.  For  whence  did  animal  life  come?  Is  it  an 
evolution  of  plant  life?  And  is  this  in  its  turn  an 
evolution  of  mineral  matter?  If  so,  then  we  are 
precisely  where  we  were  before;  because  in  that 
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case,  human  life,  as  well  as  animal  and  plant  life, 
^Yas  originally  contained  in  the  potencies  of  brute 
matter.  Or  was  animal  life  created,  and  in  course 
of  time  so  perfected  by  an  evolutionary  process  that 
man  was  the  final  result?  If  you  say  this,  you 
shorten  the  chain  indeed,  but  you  do  not  lessen  the 
difficulty.  Are  brute  beasts  endowed  with  intellect 
and  free  will  ?  Are  they  capable  of  forming  spirit- 
ual ideas  and  abstract  judgments?  Do  they  prac- 
tice virtue  or  commit  sin?  Have  you  ever  dis- 
covered any  sign  of  spiritual  activity  in  bird  or 
beast?  No  one  who  studies  the  matter  with  an 
unbiased  mind,  and  understands  the  meaning  of  in- 
tellect and  free  will,  has  ever  yet  credited  them  with 
such  powers.  Some  of  them  do,  indeed,  show  won- 
derful ingenuity  along  certain  lines,  yet  the  very 
fact  that  there  is  no  progress  whatever,  either  in 
individuals  or  classes,  shows  conclusively  that  their 
actions  proceed  entirely  from  instinct  and  sense  ex- 
perience. Of  intellect  and  free  will  there  is  not 
a  trace. ^     And  yet  if  animals  do  not  possess  these 

5  A  practical  demonstration  of  this  is  had  in  the  downfall  of 
the  "  Kluge  Hans."  In  1904  the  world  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  in  Berlin  a  certain  Herr  von  Osten  had  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  a  Russian  stallion  to  read  and  cipher  with 
as  much  readiness  as  any  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  It 
was  further  claimed  that  this  marvelous  horse  could  distin- 
guish between  such  abstract  concepts  as  beautiful,  ugly,  pleas- 
ant, disagreeable;  besides  being  able  to  tell  the  value  of  differ- 
ent coins.     To  reach  this  degree  of  mental  development  four 
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powers,  it  is  sheer  folly  to  say  that  human  nature 
is  the  evolutionary  product  of  animal  life;  because 
the  effect  cannot  surpass  its  cause. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  Evolutionists  lies  in 

years  of  daily  training  had  been  required;  but  so  astonishing 
were  the  results  that  even  sober-minded  scientists  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  fact  of  animal  intelligence  had  been  dem- 
onstrated. 

However,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  committee  of 
scientists  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly. 
And  what  was  the  result?  After  a  few  trial  questions  it  was 
found  that  the  Kluge  Hans  could  give  no  answer  unless  he  was 
in  a  position  to  watch  his  trainer.  From  this  the  committee 
concluded  that  the  answers  were  in  some  way  suggested  by  the 
trainer's  looks  or  movements.  To  make  sure  of  this,  questions 
were  asked  to  which  the  trainer  himself  did  not  know  the  an- 
swer, although  they  were  fully  within  the  range  of  Hans'  sup- 
posed mental  development.  Of  course,  no  answer  was  forth- 
coming. Then  familiar  questions  were  again  proposed,  but 
whilst  the  answers  were  given,  the  trainer  was  closely  watched. 
The  result  was  illuminating.  Every  answer  given  by  Hans 
was  preceded  by  a  slight  movement  or  by  a  look  of  the  trainer. 
These  were  indeed  entirely  unconscious  on  the  part  of  Herr 
von  Osten,  but  for  all  that  they  were  quite  sufficient  to  give 
the  Kluge  Hans  his  cue. 

Hence  the  laconic  report  of  the  committee :  "  The  expected 
proof  that  animals  have  intelligence  has  not  been  supplied  by 
Hans. —  On  the  contrary,  he  has  placed  animal  enthusiasts  in 
a  much  worse  position  than  they  \vere  in  before.  Because  if 
such  magisterial  ability  and  pains-taking  care,  as  Herr  von 
Osten  exhibited  in  his  four  years'  training,  could  not  elicit  the 
slightest  trace  of  intelligence  in  the  Kluge  Hans,  the  assertion 
of  philosophers  that  animals  are  radically  incapable  of  rational 
thought  appears  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  strik- 
ing experiment."  Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  by 
Pfungst,  pp.  171,  187. 
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the  false  supposition  that  the  human  soul  is  material 
in  its  nature.  The  moment  any  one  asserts  that  a 
mere  modification  of  elementary  substances,  such 
as  is  involved  in  the  very  concept  of  evolution,  can 
be  productive  of  a  human  soul,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  human  soul  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
these  elements  themselves.  For  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  material  elements,  no  matter  how  radical 
it  be,  cannot  result  in  anything  spiritual;  because, 
as  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  spirit  is 
a  simple  and  indivisible  entity,  wholly  independent 
of  matter.  Yet  the  human  soul,  as  was  proved  be- 
fore, is  most  certainly  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and 
therefore,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  you  can  no  more 
evolve  it  out  of  matter  than  you  can  squeeze  blood 
out  of  a  turnip. 

In  fact,  so  strong  are  these  various  objections 
against  evolution,  in  as  far  as  it  applies  to  man,  that 
there  are  very  few  scientists,  worthy  of  the  name, 
who  defend  the  evolutionary  origin  of  the  human 
species.  There  is,  indeed,  much  loud  talking  in  its 
favor,  but  that  is  mostly  done  by  newspaper- 
scientists,  who  are  bitterly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  only  means  at  their  disposal  to  attract  the 
world's  attention  is  to  be  sensational. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  theory  of  evolution, 
as  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  origin  of  human 
nature,  we  might  without  further  ado  conclude  that 
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man  was  created.  For  we  have  proved  already  that 
man  was  certainly  produced,  and  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  produced  by  an  evolutionary  process ;  and 
as  there  is  no  other  possible  mode  of  production  by 
which  he  might  have  been  called  into  existence  ex- 
cept creation,  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the 
creative  act  as  the  only  sufficient  reason  that  can 
account  of  his  origin.  I  call  attention  to  this  fact 
because  the  direct  proof  for  creation  is  necessarily 
somewhat  metaphysical,  and  may,  therefore,  per- 
haps not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  general  reader. 
In  itself,  however,  the  proof  is  very  strong,  and 
cannot  be  gainsaid  by  any  one  who  can  grasp  the 
force  of  metaphysical  argument. 

In  order  to  make  the  reasoning  as  clear  as  the  ab- 
stract nature  of  the  subject  permits,  it  will  be  best 
to  consider  separately  the  two  essential  parts  of 
which  man  is  composed.  Man  is  one  being,  yet  he 
is  made  up  of  two  distinct  elements,  soul  and  body. 
We  shall  first  endeavor  to  prove  the  creation  of  the 
soul ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  must  recall  what  was 
said  in  the  first  chapter  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  namely,  that  it  is  a  simple  and  indivisi- 
ble substance,  endowed  with  an  intellect  and  free 
will.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  argument  turns, 
in  as  much  as  a  spirit  cannot  be  fashioned  from  pre- 
existing material,  but  if  produced  at  all,  it  must  be 
made   out   of   nothing,    and   therefore    it   must   be 
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created.  For  if  we  suppose  that  a  spirit  was  made 
of  pre-existing  material,  that  material  was  either  a 
spirit  or  it  was  matter;  if  it  was  a  spirit  nothing 
could  be  made  out  of  it;  because  all  production  in 
which  pre-existing  material  is  employed  presup- 
poses parts  in  that  material.  A  block  of  marble, 
for  example,  could  not  possibly  be  transformed  into 
a  statue,  if  it  had  no  parts  that  admitted  of  being 
chiseled  and  shaped  and  modified.  Yet  a  spirit  is 
without  parts,  it  is  simple  and  indivisible ;  hence  the 
soul  could  in  no  way  have  been  made  of  material 
that  was  spiritual  in  its  nature.  Nor  could  said 
material  have  been  matter ;  because  matter  cannot  be 
changed  into  a  spirit ;  they  belong  to  totally  different 
orders  of  being,  whereas  that  which  is  made  out  of 
something  else  must  at  least  in  part  agree  with  the 
same  in  its  essential  properties.  Thus  no  matter 
how  such  a  block  of  marble  may  be  modified  when 
transformed  into  a  statue,  it  is  marble  still.  Con- 
sequently in  the  production  of  the  human  soul,  no 
pre-existing  material  was  employed,  and  therefore  it 
was  created. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  fall  back  upon  Pantheistic  theo- 
ries, maintaining  that  man  was  made  of  God's  own 
substance;  because  the  same  difficulty  recurs. 
Either  God  is  a  spirit  or  He  is  matter ;  if  He  is  a 
spirit,  then  He  cannot  be  divided;  if  He  is  matter, 
then  man's  soul  should  also  be  matter ;  yet  it  is  a 
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spirit;  as  was  shown  before.  Neither  can  the  hu- 
man soul  have  proceeded  from  God  by  way  of  gen- 
eration, as  some  have  foohshly  maintained.  For  if 
that  w^ere  the  origin  of  our  souls,  we  should  all  be 
true  gods  of  true  God,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we 
should  all  be  infinitely  perfect  and  perfectly  happy, 
which  we  are  certainly  not.  Hence  the  human  soul 
was  not  only  produced,  but  it  w^as  produced  out  of 
nothing,  it  was  created. 

To  this  some  will  likely  enough  object  that  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  anything  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing.  Well,  it  is  hard,  yet  this  difficulty  does 
not  arise  from  any  intrinsic  impossibility  of  such  a 
production  in  itself,  but  from  the  evident  fact  that 
our  intellects  are  finite.  Certainly  no  one  has  ever 
yet  shown  that  the  concept  of  creation  involves  a 
contradiction,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
impossible.  The  fact  that  w^e  do  not  fully  under- 
stand its  inmost  nature,  is  no  more  an  objection 
against  creation  than  it  is  against  the  thousand  and 
one  facts  which  we  admit  every  day  of  our  lives 
though  we  are  not  able  to  explain  them.  As  far  as 
our  positive  knowledge  of  the  points  in  question 
goes,  the  creation  of  the  universe  is  hardly  more  of 
a  mystery  than  the  every-day  fact  of  nutrition. 
Listen  to  what  a  man  versed  in  medical  science  has 
to  say  on  the  nutrition  of  an  infant  that  lives  entirely 
on  milk.     It  is  sufficiently  striking  to  prepare  us  for 
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greater  marvels  than  the  materiahstic  philosophy  of 
Evolutionists  has  ever  dreamt  of.  He  says : 
"  How  wonderful  that  so  common  and  simple  a 
thing  as  milk  should  hold  in  solution  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  the  composition  of  an  ear,  an  eye,  or  a 
tooth  —  that  this  despised  substance  should  be  capa- 
ble of  being  changed,  by  commixture  with  the 
juices  of  the  body,  and  by  exposure  to  common  air 
in  the  lungs,  into  blood  —  and  that  from  this  single 
fluid  should  be  produced  all  those  diversified  and 
heterogeneous  matters  which  make  up  the  entire 
body  —  the  brittle  bones,  the  soft  and  pulpy  brain, 
the  hard  and  horny  nails,  the  silky  hair,  the  flesh, 
the  fat,  the  skin,  everything  in  fact  from  the  corn 
on  my  lord's  toe  to  the  down  on  my  lady's  cheek  — 
from  the  sweat  on  the  brow  of  labor  to  the  dew  on 
the  lip  of  beauty."  *^  Surely  "  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive "  how  from  so  plebeian  a  thing  as  milk  there 
can  result  parts  so  diversified  as  make  up  the  chubby 
figure  of  a  little  cherub;  yet  we  admit  it  without 
demur:  why  then  should  we  take  exception  to  the 
mystery  of  creation?  As  a  concept,  it  is  not  more 
repugnant  than  nutrition,  and  as  a  fact,  it  is  es- 
tablished by  arguments  equally  as  strong. 

Whatever  way,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the 
matter,  reason  cannot  account  for  the  existence  of 

6  Dr.  E.  Johnson,  quoted  by  Mgr.  Vaughan,  in  Life  After 
Death,  pp.  27,  28. 
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the  human  soul  except  by  referring  its  origin  to  a 
creative  act.  This  would,  strictly  speaking,  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose.  If  the  soul  was  created, 
then  man  must  make  religion  an  essential  part  of 
his  life;  because  man  is  what  he  is  by  reason  of  his 
soul.  From  it  the  body  receives  all  that  elevates  it 
above  the  condition  of  brute  matter,  and  therefore  it 
also  must  render  tribute  to  the  Creator.  However, 
it  may  without  much  difficulty  be  shown  that  the 
very  matter,  of  which  the  human  body  is  com- 
posed, must  also  be  referred  to  creation  as  the  ulti- 
mate reason  of  its  existence.  Holy  Scripture  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  the  body  of  Adam  was  formed  of 
the  slime  of  the  earth,  yet  the  earth  itself,  and  all 
that  it  contains,  must  originally  have  been  drawn 
out  of  nothingness ;  and  so  must  all  finite  beings  that 
make  up  the  universe.  For  they  are  all  subject  to 
change,  they  are  all  limited  and  essentially  depend- 
ent ;  consequently  they  cannot  contain  within  them- 
selves the  source  of  their  being  but  must  be  the 
effect  of  some  pre-existing  cause,  which,  being  un- 
caused, possesses  the  power  to  actuate  whatever  in- 
volves no  contradiction. 

I  know  there  are  not  wanting  scientists  who  speak 
of  matter  as  though  it  were  self-existent,  but  they 
have  more  eloquence  than  logic;  more  self-conceit 
than  science.  No  one  can  deny,  and  in  fact  no  one 
does  deny,  that  every  single  being  of  which  we  have 
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any  experience,  depends  upon  something  distinct 
from  itself.  All  mundane  beings  whatever,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  dependence  engraven 
upon  their  nature.  Matter  itself  is  dependent  and 
changeable;  it  may  be  modified  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  any  physicist  and  chemist  can  prove 
by  an  endless  variety  of  experiments.  But  if  mat- 
ter be  changeable  and  dependent,  it  cannot  be  self- 
existent,  because  it  is  limited  in  perfection.  The 
very  fact  that  a  being  is  the  source  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, implies  infinite  perfection  in  that  being;  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  whatever  to  give  it  limitation. 
All  limitation  must  necessarily  arise  from  opposi- 
tion, which  is  ultimately  determined  by  the  produc- 
ing cause.  Thus,  for  instance,  color,  as  a  physical 
quality,  is  limited  because  it  is  opposed  to  every 
other  physical  quality,  such  as  sound  or  odor;  and 
that  limitation  is  derived  from  the  cause  which  gives 
color  its  existence.  Now  if  a  being  is  self-existent, 
such  opposition  is  impossible,  because  the  very  con- 
cept of  self-existence  excludes,  in  its  regard,  all 
productive  causality. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  self-existent  matter 
is  limited  because  such  is  its  nature.  But,  pray, 
why  should  its  nature  be  such?  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  it;  yet  that  reason  you  cannot  find  in 
self -existence :  for  self-existence  is  a  perfection,  it 
is  perfection  as  such,  and  therefore  it  cannot,  of  it- 
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self,  exclude  other  perfections,  but  must  include 
them  all.  Hence  if  matter  were  self-existent,  it 
should  be  infinitely  perfect  and  absolutely  unchange- 
able ;  and  as  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  we  must 
perforce  conclude  that  it  was  drawn  out  of  nothing- 
ness by  the  omnipotent  fiat  of  the  Creator,  even  as 
was  the  human  soul. 

Man  is,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  creature.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  human  compound  that  cannot  be  referred  to 
creation  as  the  ultimate  reason  of  its  existence. 
Each  single  soul,  as  it  comes  into  being,  is  the  im- 
mediate product  of  a  creative  act;  and  the  body, 
though  proximately  formed  of  pre-existing  matter, 
must  yet  by  reason  of  that  matter  be  referred  to  a 
similar  act.  Consequently  human  nature  is  totally 
dependent  on  the  Creator,  and  if  such  dependence  is 
the  source  of  religious  obligations,  then  man  must 
make  religion  an  essential  part  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  III 

RELIGION  A  NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCE  OF  CREATION 

Reason,  as  we  have  seen  thus  far,  cannot  ac- 
count for  man's  existence  except  by  referring  it  to 
a  creative  act.  The  very  fact  that  man  can  think 
and  judge  and  freely  choose,  affords  a  convincing 
proof  that  he  has  a  spiritual  soul,  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  called  into  being  except  by  the  om- 
nipotent will  of  a  Creator.  Nay,  even  his  body, 
though  composed  of  matter,  must  also  be  referred 
to  the  same  cause  as  the  ultimate  reason  of  its  exist- 
ence; because  as  matter  is  evidently  limited  in  per- 
fection, it  cannot  be  self-existent,  since  the  very 
concept  of  self-existence  implies  infinite  perfection. 
Human  nature,  therefore,  was  in  its  entirety  created 
by  an  extrinsic,  self-existent  cause,  which,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  can  be  none  other  than  God,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 

Now  the  first  and  most  necessary  effect  of  crea- 
tion, as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  is  undoubtedly  his 
absolute  dependence  on  the  Creator.  The  fact,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  this  dependence,  may  to  some 
extent  be  inferred  from  a  familiar  example.     I  pre- 
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sume  that  you  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  the  feeble  beginnings  of 
human  life  as  manifested  in  a  new-born  babe.  If  at 
such  a  time  you  were  in  a  reflective  mood,  you  must 
have  been  struck,  above  all  else,  with  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  the  tiny  newcomer.  Ushered  into  exist- 
ence without  being  at  all  consulted  in  the  matter, 
and  having  in  no-wise  contributed  thereunto,  he  be- 
gins his  career  in  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  de- 
pendence. He  has  received  his  life  from  others, 
and  to  others  he  must  look  for  its  continuance.  He 
has  his  wants,  as  any  other  human  being  of  maturer 
years,  yet  he  can  do  nothing  to  satisfy  them.  Un- 
able to  use  the  faculties  of  his  soul  or  the  powers  of 
his  body,  he  can  neither  flee  from  danger  nor  make 
the  slightest  effort  in  his  own  defense.  So  abso- 
lutely dependent  is  he  upon  the  loving  care  of  father 
and  mother,  or  of  others  who  may  take  their  place, 
that  deprived  of  it,  his  young  life  would  soon  ebb 
away.  Left  to  himself,  he  can  but  utter  a  cry  of 
distress,  and  sink  into  the  silent  grave. 

In  a  similar  manner  do  we,  as  creatures,  depend 
on  the  Creator;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
our  dependence  is  much  more  absolute  and  universal. 
It  is  a  dependence  that  extends  itself  to  all  we  are 
and  have  and  are  able  to  accomplish.  For  body  and 
soul  we  are  indebted  to  God's  goodness  and  love 
and  power.     The   faculties  of  our  souls  and   the 
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powers  of  our  bodies  are  gifts  of  the  Creator's 
bounty;  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind  come 
from  the  same  divine  source;  the  opportunities  we 
have  of  invigorating  the  one  and  improving  the 
other  have  been  provided  by  the  all-provident  Au- 
thor of  our  being.  And  as  we  have  thus  been  called 
into  existence  by  divine  omnipotence,  so  must  we 
be  sustained  by  the  same  at  every  moment  of  our 
lives ;  for  as  we  have  not  within  ourselves  the  source 
of  our  being,  we  can  continue  in  existence  only  so 
long  as  we  lean  upon  the  power  that  called  us  out 
of  nothingness.  Nor  is  it  our  being  only  that  de- 
pends on  this  creative  and  sustaining  power,  but  our 
actions  as  well.  That  which  is  dependent  in  its  es- 
sence must  be  dependent  in  its  operation;  because 
no  effect  can  be  superior  to  its  cause.  Consequently, 
though  the  Creator  has  endowed  us  with  certain 
active  powers,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  use  them  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  He  concurs  with  our  efforts.  With- 
out His  active  co-operation  we  cannot  so  much  as 
move  a  finger.  The  little  babe,  to  which  I  referred 
above,  can,  independently  of  its  parents,  at  least 
shed  a  tear  of  sorrow,  or  utter  a  cry  of  distress ;  yet 
we,  as  creatures,  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  without  God's  help  and  assistance.  Of  our- 
selves we  are  nothing,  and  left  to  ourselves  we  can 
do  nothing.  For  our  being  and  for  our  actions  we 
depend  on  the  God  Who  made  us. 
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And  as  this  dependence  is  so  universal  that  it  ex- 
tends itself  to  all  that  is  and  all  that  can  be,  so  also 
is  it  most  absolute ;  so  absolute,  in  fact,  that  it  makes 
the  creature  the  inalienable  property  of  the  Creator. 
It  matters  not  who  we  are,  or  what  we  possess,  or 
to  what  eminence  we  may  attain,  there  is,  and  ever 
must  remain,  engraven  upon  all  the  indelible  mark 
of  God's  unlimited  and  unconditioned  ownership. 
We  may  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  strength 
of  Samson,  the  wealth  of  Croesus,  the  power  of 
Alexander,  the  genius  of  Napoleon;  still  with  all 
that  we  cannot  wipe  away  the  birthmark  that  points 
to  the  nothingness  of  our  origin  and  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  being.  Our  fellow  men  may  look  up 
to  us  in  wonder  and  admiration ;  poets  may  sing  our 
praise,  and  histor}^  record  our  greatness ;  yet  through 
the  paeons  of  praise  and  acclamations  of  wonder 
there  resounds  evermore  the  Creator's  voice,  claim- 
ing His  own  :  "  Thou  art  mine  —  thou  and  all  thou 
hast,  and  all  thou  canst  accomplish."  The  child 
may  in  course  of  time  become  independent  of  the 
father  who  begot  him,  and  of  the  mother  who  bore 
him  in  her  womb;  but  the  creature  can  never  be- 
come independent  of  the  Creator,  for  its  very  being 
spells  dependence. 

Now  it  is  because  of  this  universal  and  absolute 
dependence  that  religion  is  for  man  a  matter  of 
the  strictest  obligation.     Just  because  man   is  es- 
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sentially  dependent,  therefore  must  he  also  be  es- 
sentially religious.  For  in  whatever  way  religion 
may  be  defined,  if  the  definition  be  at  all  a  true  one, 
it  must  ultimately  come  to  this,  that  the  essence  of 
religion  consists  in  a  free  and  practical  acknowl- 
edgment of  man's  dependence  on  God.  This  ac- 
knowledgment is  implied  in  every  act  of  religion. 
Whether  we  adore  God,  or  thank  Him  for  benefits 
received,  or  implore  His  help,  or  offer  Him  sacri- 
fices, we  always  appear  before  Him  as  beings  sub- 
ject to  His  authority  and  dependent  upon  His 
bounty.  This  same  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence is  expressed  by  the  very  name  of  religion,  which 
as  Lactantius  so  well  put  it,  signifies  a  bond  of 
filial  devotion  linking  human  nature  to  the  divine.^ 
Man  is  religious  only  in  so  far  as,  in  harmony 
with  his  own  nature,  he  freely  submits  his  intellect 
and  will  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  God,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  submission,  brings  his  life  into 
accord  with  God's  law.  And  that  this  submission 
to  God,  which  finds  practical  expression  in  a  life  of 
worship  and  virtue,  is  for  man  a  matter  of  the  strict- 
est obligation,  ought  to  be  quite  evident  from  what 
has  already  been  said  concerning  the  creature's  ab- 
solute dependence  on  the  Creator.  For  if  God  has 
called  us  into  being;  if  He  has  drawn  us  out  of 
nothingness;  if  He  sustains  and  helps  us  in  all  we 

1  Instif.  Divin.  1.  4,  c.  28. 
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do,  then  we  depend  on  Him  for  all  we  are  and  have, 
and  then  right  reason  demands  that  we  acknowledge 
this  dependence  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  same. 
Such  an  acknowledgment  is  purely  and  simply  a 
practical  admission  of  the  truth,  and  whoso  refuses 
to  make  it,  renders  himself  thereby  guilty  of  a 
falsehood,  placing  himself  in  open  and  direct  op- 
position to  the  plain  and  necessary  demands  of 
right  reason.  If  we  are  not  gods  ourselves,  then 
we  are  the  creatures  of  God ;  and  if  we  are  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  then  we  must  worship  Him  as  our 
Creator;  then  His  will  is  sovereign  and  must  be 
the  law  that  governs  our  actions. 

In  the  definition  of  religion  just  given,  it  is  in- 
deed stated  that  man's  acknowledgment  of  his  de- 
pendence on  God  is  a  free  act,  yet  this  does  not 
imply  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  in  the  matter  as  he 
pleases.  Religious  worship  must  be  free,  because 
it  must  be  in  harmony  with  man's  nature;  but  that 
freedom  is  only  physical,  not  moral.  Physically, 
we  are  free  to  refuse  God  the  honor  and  service 
that  are  His  due,  but  morally  we  are  under  the  strict- 
est obligation  to  render  Him  both  the  one  and  the 
other;  just  as  we  are  physically  free  to  break  every 
law  of  the  state,  yet  are  morally  bound  to  observe 
these  same  laws.  So  absolute  and  universal  are 
these  religious  obligations,  that  God  Himself  cannot 
grant  a  dispensation  from  them  to  a  single  one  of 
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His  reasonable  creatures.  Such  a  dispensation 
would  be  a  subversion  of  the  whole  moral  order, 
and  would  be  tantamount  to  an  open  denial  of 
God's  authority  over  the  works  of  His  hands.  Nay, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  God's  very 
existence;  for  it  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
His  wisdom  and  holiness,  and  as  these  are  essential 
attributes  of  the  Divinity,  it  would  also  be  in  de- 
rect  opposition  to  the  Divinity  as  such,  and  there- 
fore it  would  constitute  a  denial  of  God's  very  being. 
It  is  metaphysically  impossible  that  a  creature 
should  not  depend  on  its  Creator,  and  it  is  also 
metaphysically  impossible  that  the  Creator  should 
not  demand  an  acknowledgment  of  this  dependence. 
The  creature's  dependence  is  a  necessary  and  objec- 
tive truth  that  admits  of  no  exception,  and  as  God, 
Who  is  infinitely  truthful,  must  necessarily  act  in 
conformity  with  truth  in  all  its  bearings.  He  cannot 
possibly  allow  His  creatures  to  withhold  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  dependence  on  Him  as  their 
Creator. 

To  illustrate  this  somewhat  abstract  matter  by  a 
concrete  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  father 
were  to  address  his  children  after  this  fashion.  It 
is  true,  I  am  your  father ;  you  owe  your  existence  to 
me ;  I  have  taken  care  of  you,  and  supplied  you  with 
all  you  needed  in  your  infancy ;  I  also  love  you 
dearly,  and  am  most  anxious  that  you  should  do 
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right;  but  as  to  your  conduct  towards  me,  I  leave 
that  entirely  to  your  own  discretion.  If  you  wish 
to  acknowledge  me  as  your  father,  and  honor  me 
as  such  before  men,  you  may  do  so;  if  you  refuse 
to  give  me  a  place  in  j^our  hearts,  and  to  show  me 
any  deference  in  public,  I  am  satisfied;  if  you  do 
what  I  tell  you,  it  is  well;  if  you  utterly  disregard 
my  wishes,  it  is  also  well ;  if  you  thank  me  for  what 
I  have  done  in  your  behalf,  I  shall  be  glad;  if  you 
forget  all  benefits  received  from  me,  I  shall  not  be 
offended.  In  fact,  you  may  treat  me  as  if  I  had  no 
existence ;  you  may  walk  your  own  independent  way, 
and  take  for  your  own  enjoyment  all  I  possess 
without  so  much  as  saying:  "By  your  leave." 
Suppose  a  father  were  to  say  this  to  his  children, 
what  would  be  the  comment  of  his  neighbors? 
What  would  be  your  own  comment?  Why,  your 
first  suggestion  would  be  to  shut  him  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  His  conduct  would  be  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  plain  demands  of  common  sense,  that  every 
man  and  woman  would  set  him  down  as  a  fool. 
There  is  not  a  sensible  person  living  who  fails  to  see 
that  the  fact  of  procreation  gives  rise,  not  only  to  the 
right,  but  also  to  the  duty  of  demanding  respect  and 
reverence  and  love  and  obedience  from  children. 
There  may  be  some  who  are  unable  to  give  the  phil- 
osophical reason  why  this  should  be  so,  but  they 
know  that  it  is  so  —  it  is  Nature's  own  teaching. 
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Now,  if  the  relation  of  children  to  their  parents 
be  such  that  a  father  cannot  dispense  his  offspring 
from  the  duty  of  honoring  and  loving  and  obeying 
him,  can  you  suppose  that  the  relation  of  creatures 
to  their  Creator  admits  of  any  such  dispensation? 
Does  the  child  owe  to  its  parents  even  the  one- 
tenth  part  of  what  a  creature  owes  to  its  Creator? 
Parents  give  of  what  they  have  received ;  God  gives 
of  what  is  absolutely  His  own.  Children  depend  on 
their  parents  only  partially  and  for  a  limited  period 
of  their  lives ;  creatures  are  dependent  on  their  Cre- 
ator for  all  they  are  and  have,  and  at  every  moment 
of  their  existence.  Hence  if  God,  by  an  impossible 
supposition,  were  to  dispense  His  creatures  from 
the  obligation  of  religious  worship  and  service.  He 
would  commit  a  moral  wrong,  and  ipso  facto  cease 
to  be  God. 

Again,  what  would  you  say  if  children  were  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands?  If  they  were 
to  completely  ignore  the  most  loving  of  mothers 
and  the  kindest  of  fathers?  If  they  were  never  to 
give  them  an  affectionate  thought  or  kind  word? 
If  they  were  to  disregard  their  commands  and  put 
themselves  into  bondage  to  strangers?  You  would 
call  them  moral  degenerates  and  monsters  of  im- 
piety, who  should  by  rights  serve  a  term  in  the  work- 
house. Well,  apply  that  to  those  who  set  aside 
their  religious  obligations.     They  do  worse  by  God 
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than  any  child  can  ever  do  by  its  parents.  For 
never  did  father  or  mother  love  their  children  as 
God  loves  His  reasonable  creatures;  and  never  did 
children  so  completely  ignore  their  parents  as  the 
irreligious  ignore  their  God.  Hence  the  most  im- 
moral of  all  beings  is  he  who  casts  off  the  bonds  of 
religion.  He  arrogates  to  himself  a  power  which 
not  even  God  possesses.  The  thief  is  immoral,  the 
murderer  is  immoral,  the  libertine  is  immoral;  yet 
more  immoral  than  any  one  of  these  is  the  irreli- 
gious worldling,  who  ignores  the  God  that  made 
him.  His  immorality  is  at  once  more  fundamental 
and  more  universal.  The  immorality  of  the  crimi- 
nal is  but  a  passing  disorder,  and  is  confined  to  the 
violation  of  some  particular  precept,  whereas  the 
irreligious  places  himself  in  direct  and  permanent 
opposition  to  the  whole  moral  order.  Denying  his 
dependence  on  God,  he  takes  away  the  veiy  founda- 
tion of  morality. 

This  conclusion  is  so  evident  and  far-reaching 
that  it  leaves  no  escape  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Creator,  whom  we  call  God,  is  nothing  but 
an  ever-present,  ever-active  force,  devoid  of  all 
rational  existence,  without  intellect  and  will,  the  ag- 
gregate of  a  thousand  varied  energies,  all  classed 
under  the  one  name,  Nature.  Yet  this  supposition 
is  not  only  without  foundation,  but  it  involves  a 
manifest  contradiction.     It  is  a  received  axiom  in 
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philosophy  that  whatever  perfection  is  found  in  the 
effect  produced,  must  be  contained  in  the  producing 
cause.  The  truth  of  this  axiom  will  readily  be 
admitted  by  every  man  of  common  sense;  for  it  is 
but  another  way  of  stating  that  no  one  can  give  what 
he  himself  does  not  possess.  Can  a  sculptor  trans- 
form a  shapeless  block  of  marble  into  an  Apollo  or 
a  Hercules,  if  he  has  no  mental  concept  of  these 
heroes  of  the  mythical  past?  Yet  this  concept  is 
all  that  he  embodies  in  the  marble;  it  is  the  one 
thing  which  he  reproduces  outside  of  himself,  and  if 
he  did  not  possess  it,  he  could  no  more  produce  said 
statues  than  he  could  see  without  eyes  or  hear  with- 
out ears.  Perhaps  you  say,  a  machine  can  make 
statues  as  well  as  any  sculptor.  Certainly, 
provided  you  have  a  man,  or  some  other  rational 
being,  that  can  make  the  machine.  It  always  re- 
mains true,  that  whatever  is  produced  must  in  some 
manner  be  contained  in  the  cause  that  produces  it. 
I  say,  in  some  manner,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that 
an  effect  be  precontained  in  its  cause  precisely  as  it  is 
in  itself;  it  may  be  there  as  a  perfection  of  a  higher 
order.  Thus,  in  the  example  just  given,  the  statue 
is  not  in  the  sculptor's  mind  as  it  is  in  itself;  but 
there  is  in  his  mind  a  perfection  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  he  embodies  in  marble,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  formal  being  of  the  statue. 

Hence  as  no  one  can  give  what  he  does  not  pos- 
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sess,  it  follows  necessarily  that  all  perfections,  which 
are  found  in  the  universe,  must  have  their  counter- 
part, that  is,  an  equally  high  perfection,  in  the 
world's  Creator;  in  fact,  they  can  only  be  so  many 
limited  imitations  of  the  Creator's  own  being.  All 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  is  beautiful 
simply  because  through  it  shines  a  faint  glimmer  of 
that  divine  beauty  which  served  it  as  a  model  and 
exemplar.  All  that  is  good  and  holy  is  such  only 
in  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  that  divine  goodness  and 
holiness  which  gave  it  being  and  order.  All  that  is 
noble  and  high  and  sublime,  can  lay  claim  to  these 
attributes  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  resembles 
Him  whose  almighty  fiat  drew  the  world  out  of 
nothingness.  There  can  be  no  perfection  in  the  cre- 
ated universe,  which  does  not  have  a  corresponding, 
though  a  much  higher  perfection  in  the  Creator;  in 
which  higher  perfection  it  is  at  least  virtually  in- 
cluded. Yet  in  the  universe  there  is  personality; 
there  is  intelligence;  there  is  freedom.  Man  is  a 
rational  nature  having  individual  existence,  and 
therefore  he  is  a  person.  INIan  has  an  intellect;  he 
is  capable,  not  only  of  perceiving  objects  by  the  aid 
of  his  senses,  but  also  of  forming  simple  ideas,  and 
of  reflecting  upon  his  own  cognoscitive  acts.  Man 
is  free;  he  has  the  power  of  choosing  the  way  in 
which  he  will  act  under  given  circumstances. 
Hence  man's  Creator  must  have  personality  —  He 
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must  be  a  personal  God,  possessed  of  intelligence 
and  free  will.  To  say  that  the  creative  cause  of 
the  universe  is  but  a  blind,  necessarily  acting  force, 
is  to  state  in  so  many  words  that  the  effect  can  be 
superior  to  its  cause  —  a  statement  which  the  mere- 
est  tyro  in  philosophy  would  stigmatize  as  absurd.- 
Nay  more,  not  only  must  the  Creator,  contain  all 
the  perfections  of  His  creatures,  but  He  must  con- 
tain them  in  an  infinitely  high  degree  —  He  must  be 
infinite.  Any  one  who  knows  what  the  universe  is, 
and  how  it  came  into  being,  infers  this  almost  neces- 
sarily without  any  further  reasoning  about  the  mat- 

2  Hence  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  always  held  fast 
to  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  whose  providence  and  power 
reaches  out  to  all.  How  true  this  is  has  been  strikingly 
pointed  out  by  Lacordaire  in  his  Fourth  Conference.  "  God," 
he  says,  "is  here  on  earth  the  most  popular  of  beings.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fields,  leaning  upon  the  implement  of  his 
labor,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  he 
names  God  to  his  children  by  a  motion  as  simple  as  his  soul. 
The  poor  call  upon  Him,  the  dying  invoke  Him,  the  wicked 
fear  Him,  the  just  man  blesses  Him,  kings  surrender  to  Him 
their  crown,  armies  place  Him  at  the  head  of  their  battalions, 
victory  gives  Him  thanks,  defeat  asks  Him  for  help,  the  peo- 
ple arm  themselves  through  Him  against  their  tyrants;  there 
is  no  time,  nor  place,  nor  occasion,  nor  feeling  where  God 
does  not  appear  and  where  He  is  not  named.  What  is  there 
in  this  word?  'shall  I  solemnly  assert  it  upon  oath?'  Noth- 
ing but  a  name,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  the  name  of  God.  It  is 
the  name  that  all  nations  have  adored,  in  whose  honor  tem- 
ples were  built,  priesthoods  consecrated,  prayers  addressed. 
It  is  the  greatest,  the  holiest,  the  most  efficacious,  the  most 
popular  name  that  the  lips  of  man  have  received  the  grace  to 
pronounce." 
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ter.  Take,  for  instance,  a  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  show  him  the  countless  stars  that  stud  the 
midnight  sky;  tell  him  that  each  single  one  of  these 
twinkling  points  of  light  is  an  immense  sun,  at  least 
equal  in  magnitude  to  our  own;  tell  him  also  that 
our  sun  is  so  vast  in  size  that  it  might  be  sliced  up 
into  a  million  parts,  each  one  of  which  would  be 
larger  than  the  earth:  make  him  understand  that 
all  these  big  suns  are  rushing  through  space  with  a 
speed  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  move  with  a  precision  which  is  not 
found  in  the  most  delicately  adjusted  machine  of 
human  make ;  then  add  that  all  this,  so  vast,  so  per- 
fect, so  incomprehensible,  was  produced,  not  by 
countless  years  of  stupendous  toil,  but  by  one  little 
w^ord :  —  what,  do  you  think,  will  be  his  comment  ? 
Only  this  :  "  The  person  who  spoke  that  little  word 
must  be  great  beyond  bounds,  and  to  his  power  and 
wnsdom  there  can  be  no  limit."  Nature  itself  would 
make  this  comment,  and  Nature's  comments  are  in- 
fallibly true. 

What  ordinary  people  thus  accept  instinctively, 
philosophers  prove  by  arguments  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  course  of  reasoning  implied  in 
these  arguments  is  necessarily  ver}-  metaphysical, 
and  therefore  more  or  less  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
general  reader;  yet  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  at 
least  one,  for  the  sake  of  those  wlio  wish  to  study 
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the  matter  somewhat  more  thoroughly.  The  very 
fact  of  creation  supplies  us  with  such  an  argument, 
in  as  much  as  the  Creator  must  necessarily  be  in- 
finite in  perfection  of  being.  For  that  Creator  is 
the  First  Cause,  therefore  uncaused  and  self-exist- 
ent He  is  independent  of  all  that  is  extrinsic  to 
Himself;  because  between  Him  and  His  creatures 
there  is  no  community  of  nature ;  hence  there  is  noth- 
ing to  limit  His  perfections.  Nor  can  He  con- 
tain within  His  own  being  the  principle  of  limita- 
tion; for  being  as  such  does  not  limit  itself,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter :  consequently, 
He  must  have  being  without  limit,  and  therefore 
He  must  be  infinite.  There  are  no  bounds  to  His 
intellect  and  will,  even  as  there  are  no  limits  to  His 
being.  His  knowledge  and  wisdom,  His  goodness 
and  holiness.  His  mercy  and  justice,  and  whatever 
other  attributes  we  may  think  of,  comprise  all  that 
their  concept  implies.  As  He  is  the  source  of  all 
being,  so  does  He  contain  being  in  all  its  fullness. 
Reason,  therefore,  points  unmistakably  to  God  as 
a  being  that  must  be  worshiped.  To  Him  man 
must  look  up  in  love  and  reverence  and  holy  awe. 
Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  goes  out 
spontaneously  to  all  that  is  great  and  good.  It  is 
so  in  things  human,  and  it  must  be  so  in  things  di- 
vine. Hence  if  man's  dependent  condition  demands 
religious  submission  to  his  Creator,  the  Creator's 
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infinite  perfection  calls  for  enthusiastic  spontaneity 
in  that  submission.  Man  is  by  nature  a  servant, 
yet  the  greatness  of  his  Master  makes  that  servitude 
a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
men  are  physically  free  to  withhold  the  service  re- 
quired by  their  Maker;  they  can  ignore  the  Giver 
and  abuse  His  gifts;  they  can  walk  their  own  inde- 
pendent way,  setting  completely  aside  the  God  Who 
made  them,  and  fashion  for  themselves  gods  of 
silver  and  gold,  for  they  are  servants,  not  slaves: 
but  in  doing  so  they  make  their  lives  an  uninter- 
rupted protest  against  the  very  first  demands  of 
right  reason;  they  burn  into  their  souls  the  stigma 
of  blackest  ingratitude,  and  fix  between  themselves 
and  happiness  a  gulf  which  they  shall  not  cross  for- 
ever. 

This  unavoidable  conclusion  of  an  argument  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  is  still  further  enforced  by  the 
voice  of  Nature  that  speaks  in  every  human  heart. 
In  fact,  to  the  man  of  good  will,  who  is  prepared 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  right  reason  in  whatever 
way  they  may  manifest  themselves,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  further  proof  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  religion,  than  the  irrepressible  cravings  of  his 
own  nature  for  an  object  that  he  can  worship,  and  in 
the  worship  of  which  he  finds  rest  for  his  soul. 
For  as  this  craving  is  universal,  and  independent  of 
the  material  conditions  with  which  man  mav  be  sur- 
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rounded,  it  must  needs  proceed  from  human  na- 
ture as  such,  and  voices,  therefore,  an  essential  need 
of  that  nature.  It  is,  as  Tertullian  so  pithily  put 
it,  the  testimony  of  a  soul  that  is  Christian  by  na- 
ture.^ Even  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philoso- 
pher, though  a  pagan,  so  clearly  recognized  the  force 
of  this  argument  that  he  inferred  from  it  without 
hesitation  the  existence  of  God,  saying:  "  The  con- 
sensus of  all  nations  must  needs  be  received  as  an 
expression  of  Nature's  law."  ^  Nor  can  the  exist- 
ence of  this  interior  tendency  towards  an  object  of 
worship  be  doubted.  A  mere  glance  into  our  own 
hearts  reveals  it  in  all  its  force.  Our  whole  being 
yearns  and  craves  for  something  that  is  better  than 
we  ourselves  are;  for  something  to  which  we  can 
cling  in  our  weakness  and  indigence;  for  some- 
thing that  can  fill  the  void  of  our  hearts,  which  no 
things  of  earth  can  fill.  And  this  craving  and 
yearning  is  not  only  an  intermittent  condition,  but  it 
is  always  present  in  the  depths  of  our  souls.  It 
may,  indeed,  for  the  time  being  be  overshadowed  by 
material  interests  and  temporal  cares;  it  may  be 
lost  sight  of  amid  the  glamour  and  glare  of  wordly 
prosperity ;  but  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  allowed  to  fall 
back  upon  herself,  she  is  conscious  of  this  undefined 
longing,  which  reaches  out  into  the  infinite  —  the 

3  Apolog.  c.  7. 

^De  Nattira  Deorum,  1.  i,  n.  23. 
5 
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infinite  in  time  and  the  infinite  in  perfection  of  be- 
ing. It  is  the  yearning  of  the  creature  after  its 
Creator,  the  longing  of  the  child  for  its  Father  — 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  kinship  that  Hnks  human 
nature  to  the  divine. 

This  gravitation  of  our  whole  being  towards 
an  object  which  we  can  worship,  goes  far  towards 
proving  that  religion  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  creation.  It  does  not  put  the  claims  of  the 
Creator  before  the  mind  in  syllogistic  form,  but 
it  presents  them  with  a  clearness  and  force  that  re- 
sembles intuition.  Hence  we  find  that  religion  as 
such  is  a  universal  historical  fact,  not  confined  to 
any  age  or  country,  but  the  salient  feature  of  all 
ages,  and  the  common  property  of  all  nations.  The 
famous  saying  of  Plutarch,  that  there  may  be  found 
cities  devoid  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  material 
well-being,  but  none  that  are  without  temples  and 
religious  rites,  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  when  first 
uttered  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Men  may 
fail  to  give  proper  expression  to  the  religious 
needs  of  their  nature,  but  altogether  disregard  them 
they  cannot.  Even  the  most  pronounced  enemies 
of  religion  fall  unwittingly  under  its  potent  sway. 
They  strive,  indeed,  to  dethrone  God  and  to  abolish 
religious  worship,  but  instead  of  the  true  God  they 
set  up  ideal  humanity,  or  some  other  idol,  before 
which   they  bow   in   lowly   reverence.     Man's   re- 
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Hgious  instinct  is  identified  with  his  very  nature, 
and  to  divest  himself  of  it,  he  must  first  cease  to  be 
human. 

Hence  whether  we  study  man's  origin,  or  consider 
the  most  obvious  needs  of  his  nature,  we  always 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  religion 
must  form  an  essential  part  of  man's  life.  Without 
religion,  man  is  untrue  to  himself  and  untrue  to  the 
God  Who  made  him.  Refusing  to  be  the  servant  of 
his  Creator,  he  makes  himself  the  slave  of  creatures. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DUTY  OF  DIVINE  WORSHIP 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the 
first  and  most  necessary  consequence  of  creation, 
as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  is  his  absolute  depend- 
ence on  the  Creator.  It  is  a  dependence  that  is 
much  more  universal  and  absolute  than  that  of  the 
new-born  babe  on  the  loving  care  of  father  and 
mother,  or  of  others  who  may  take  their  place. 
The  child  depends  on  its  parents  only  partially,  and 
for  a  limited  period  of  its  life;  whereas  the  crea- 
ture depends  on  the  Creator  for  all  it  is  and  has 
and  can  accomplish,  and  at  every  moment  of  its 
existence.  The  child  may,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
come independent  of  father  and  mother;  but  the 
creature  can  never  become  independent  of  the  Crea- 
tor, for  its  very  being  spells  dependence. 

From  this  absolute  and  universal  dependence  of 
man  on  his  Creator,  we  deduced  the  necessity  of 
religion,  on  the  ground  that  the  very  essence  of  re- 
ligion consists  in  a  free  and  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  man's  dependence  —  an  acknowledgment 
that  finds  concrete  expression  in  a  life  of  worship 
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and  virtue.  Even  as  the  child  must  reverence  and 
love  and  obey  the  authors  of  its  being  and  the  pre- 
servers of  its  youthful  life,  so  must  man,  as  a  crea- 
ture, show  reverent  submission  and  render  loving 
obedience  to  the  God  Who  called  him  out  of  noth- 
ingness. Who  sustains  him  in  being,  and  Who  helps 
him  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  must  pay  to  God 
"  with  advantages  "  all  the  affections  and  signs  of 
reverence  which  children  pay  to  their  parents ;  for 
he  is  the  child  of  God,  made  indeed  out  of  nothing, 
yet  begotten  of  divine  goodness  and  love. 

If  we  now  take  this  general  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  view  matters  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  we  find  that  religion  is  both  objective 
and  subjective.  The  fact  of  man's  dependence 
necessarily  gives  rise  to  certain  duties,  which  he 
owes  to  God.  These  duties  are  manifold,  as  is  the 
dependence  from  which  they  arise.  Thus  man  de- 
pends on  God  as  his  sovereign  lord,  his  benefactor, 
his  father,  the  source  of  his  being  and  the  term 
towards  which  he  must  tend;  hence  he  owes  Him 
obedience,  gratitude,  love  and  adoration.  These 
and  similar  duties,  taken  collectively,  constitute  ob- 
jective religion,  which,  therefore,  may  be  defined 
as  the  sum  total  of  duties  which  man  owes  to  God. 

This  same  dependence,  to  which  objective  religion 
owes  its  existence,  requires  in  man  a  certain  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  his  religious  obligations  —  an 
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intrinsic  disposition  affecting  both  his  intellect  and 
will,  and  prompting  him  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  various  relations  to  God ;  and  this  readiness,  this 
promptitude,  is  subjective  religion,  which  is  com- 
monly defined  as  a  virtue  that  inclines  man  to  give 
God  the  homage  and  service  which  are  His  due. 

Hence  religion,  in  its  true  and  adequate  sense, 
does  not  consist  merely  in  feeling,  as  so  many  falsely 
suppose;  nor  does  it  consist  in  objective  depend- 
ence as  such;  nor  yet  exclusively  in  knowing  and 
believing:  but  it  comprises  all  these  various  ele- 
ments, and  finds  proper  expression,  as  stated  before, 
in  a  life  of  worship  and  virtue.  It  is  an  ob- 
jective reality  supplemented  by  a  subjective  condi- 
tion. It  is  at  once  theoretical  and  practical.  Theo- 
retical, because  it  implies  certain  fundamental  truths 
upon  which  its  very  existence  depends ;  practical,  be- 
cause it  must  of  its  own  nature  enter  as  a  principle 
of  action  into  man's  daily  life. 

Distinct  from  objective  and  subjective  religion, 
though  presupposing  both,  is  religious  practice,  or 
the  exercise  of  religion.  This  may  be  considered  as 
religion  reduced  to^act;  or,  taking  it  in  the  concrete, 
as  human  life  itself  shaped  by  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious principles.  Its  nature  is  determined  by  the 
objective  element  in  religion,  or  the  duties  which 
man  owes  to  God ;  whereas  for  its  perfection  it 
depends  upon  the  subjective  element,  or  the  virtue 
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of  religion,  affecting  man's  intellect  and  will.  This 
exercise  of  religion  must  proceed  along  two  lines, 
which  are  interwoven,  indeed,  yet  constitute  dis- 
tinct elements  in  human  life.  The  reason  for  this 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  objective  religion  implies  a 
twofold  law,  namely,  the  law  of  divine  worship,  and 
the  law  of  morality.  The  former  enjoins  certain 
actions  that  have  for  their  immediate  end  the  venera- 
tion of  God  as  the  Supreme  Being,  such  as  prayer 
in  its  various  forms,  acts  of  faith,  hope  and  love, 
and  especially  adoration  and  sacrifice;  the  latter 
bears  reference  to  human  actions  in  general,  de- 
manding that  they  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God,  which  is  the  supreme  law  governing  all  ra- 
tional activity. 

Reserving  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  morality 
for  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  at  present  consider 
the  law  of  divine  worship,  both  in  its  theoretical 
aspect  and  in  its  practical  bearing  upon  man's  life. 

Divine  worship,  as  already  stated,  consists  in 
acts  that  have  for  their  immediate  end  the  venera- 
tion of  God  as  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  these 
acts  be  performed  in  accordance  with  a  definite 
ritual,  established  by  competent  authority,  or 
whether  they  flow  spontaneously  from  the  private 
devotion  of  individuals.  In  the  popular  mind  this 
worship  is  always  more  or  less  identified  with 
prayer;  nor  is  this  view  in  any  way  erroneous,  in  as 
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much  as  prayer  is  the  very  soul  of  worship.^ 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  worship  is  an  expression  of  love  and  loyalty, 
which  differentiates  it  from  other  acts  of  a  religious 
nature. 

To  understand  this  important  matter  clearly,  we 
must,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  discussion,  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  kinds  of  worship,  as 
conditioned  by  human  nature.  ]\Ian  is  a  compound 
being,  consisting  of  a  visible  body  and  an  invisible 
soul.  In  virtue  of  his  composite  nature,  he  is  ca- 
pable of  originating  two  different  kinds  of  acts. 

1  Regarding  this,  Dr.  F.  Hettinger  has  some  very  pertinent 
remarks.  He  says :  "  As  religion  consists  in  the  recognition 
of  God  as  our  Creator  and  the  end  of  all  creatures,  so  its 
immediate  and  formal  expression  is  adoration.  Man  naturally 
pays  homage  to  real  greatness,  wherever  found;  he  is  natu- 
rally attracted  by  goodness  and  love,  of  which  he  is  the  object; 
he  naturally  admires  genius  in  works  which  bear  its  impress. 
But  God  is  the  plenitude  of  Life,  of  Love,  and  Power;  when, 
therefore,  man  reads  His  greatness  in  the  marvels  of  creation. 
His  love  and  goodness  in  the  order  of  nature  and  the  pages 
of  history,  His  providence  in  the  ordering  of  his  own  life  and 
in  that  of  others,  then  he  falls  prostrate,  and  exclaims  with 
childlike  awe,  '  Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus  Deus  Sa- 
baoth ! '  He  confesses  that  both  himself  and  all  things  are 
from  God,  by  his  prayer,  '  Our  Father,  Who  art  in  heaven ' ; 
that  all  things  live  and  move  in  God,  and  are  sustained  by 
His  might,  by  the  'Hallowed  be  Thy  Name';  that  he  and  all 
creatures  are  destined  to  serve  God  here,  and  to  share  His 
glory,  by  the  prayer  '  Thy  Kingdom  come.'  And  as  long  as 
man  is  man,  so  long  will  religion  endure,  and,  with  it,  the 
obligation  of  worship."    Natural  Religion,  pp.  277,  278. 
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Some  of  his  acts  remain  entirely  in  the  mental 
faculty  from  which  they  proceed,  as  thought  and  vo- 
lition; others  find  outward  expression  in  the  body 
to  which  they  are  communicated,  as  speaking  and 
singing.  The  former  are  internal,  the  latter  ex- 
ternal acts.  Corresponding  to  these  different  acts, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  worship;  the  one  is  internal, 
and  consists  in  the  unspoken  affections  of  the  soul, 
as  she  leans  in  humble  yet  confiding  reverence  upon 
the  bosom  of  divine  love;  the  other  is  external,  and 
translates  these  same  affections  into  vocal  prayer, 
the  singing  of  sacred  songs,  or  into  the  imposing 
ceremonies  of  the  Church's  ritual  service. 

Again,  man  is  by  nature  both  an  individual  and 
a  social  being.  Though  he  has  an  independent  ex- 
istence as  a  rational  nature,  yet  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  society,  on  which  he  depends  in 
a  thousand  different  ways.  Under  both  aspects  he 
has  duties  to  God,  Who  is  the  author  of  society  no 
less  than  of  the  individual.  Hence  there  results 
a  second  division  of  divine  worship,  which  is  either 
private  or  public,  according  as  it  proceeds  from  man 
as  a  private  individual  or  as  a  member  of  society. 

Now,  all  these  different  kinds  of  worship,  internal 
and  external,  private  and  public,  are  for  man  a 
matter  of  the  strictest  obligation.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  contended  that  the  duty  of  divine  worship  can- 
not be  demonstrated,  in  as  much  as  the  worship  of 
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the  creature  is  altogether  useless  to  the  Creator ;  yet 
this  objection  rests  upon  a  false  supposition,  and  is, 
therefore,  without  value.  We  do  not  worship  God 
because  we  fancy  that  our  worship  is  of  profit  to 
Him;  such  fancy  would  be  foolish  indeed,  because 
as  He  is  of  Himself  infinitely  perfect  and  bound- 
lessly happy,  "  He  does  not  dwell  within  the  re- 
gions of  utility."  The  fundamental  reason  under- 
lying divine  worship  is  that  to  which  St.  John 
pointed  when  he  said :  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord 
our  God,  to  receive  glory  and  honor  and  power: 
because  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
will  they  were,  and  have  been  created."  ^  The 
creature's  worship  is  indeed  useless  to  the  Creator, 
but  this,  notwithstanding,  He  is  infinitely  worthy  of 
such  worship,  and  therefore  it  must  be  rendered 
Him  by  the  creature. 

This  being  premised,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
prove  the  proposition  that  divine  worship  is  for 
man  a  matter  of  strict  obligation.  In  doing  this, 
comparatively  little  stress  need  be  laid  on  that  which 
is  merely  internal.  Not  that  internal  worship  is  of 
minor  importance;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  es- 
sential ;  for  God  must  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;  He  demands  the  homage  of  faith  and  love 
and  trust;  but  there  is  no  special  need  of  demon- 
2  Apoc.  V,  9. 
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strating  such  an  obligation,  as  it  is  evidently  implied 
in  the  general  obligations  of  religion,  which  were 
established  in  the  preceding  chapter.  If  man  is  in 
duty  bound,  as  was  there  shown,  to  submit  his  In- 
tellect and  will  to  God,  he  must  needs  make  acts  of 
faith  and  love  and  trust;  his  mind  and  heart  must 
rise  in  reverence  and  gratitude  and  adoration  to  the 
Author  of  his  being:  and  as  these  acts  are  internal, 
the  necessity  of  internal  worship  can  evidently  not 
be  separated  from  the  necessity  of  religion  as  such. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  admits  that  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  duty,  must  also  admit  that  man  is  in  duty 
bound  to  practice  internal  worship. 

Of  course,  in  practice  men  not  rarely  fail  to 
recognize  even  this  evident  obligation.  There  are 
not  wanting  those  whose  hearts  never  rise  in  grati- 
tude to  the  God  Who  made  them ;  whose  affections 
never  respond  to  the  solicitations  of  divine  love; 
whose  minds  never  bow  in  submission  to  the  Crea- 
tor's sovereign  majesty:  but  they  are  men  whose 
moral  vision  has  been  so  blurred  by  their  absorp- 
tion in  worldly  interests,  that  they  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  human.  They  eat  and  drink  and  work 
and  sleep,  as  do  the  beasts  of  burden  that  serve 
them,  and  like  unto  these  same  beasts,  they  limit 
their  aspirations  to  the  fleeting  things  of  time. 
They  revel  in  the  gifts  of  divine  bounty,  and  have 
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never  a  thought  for  the  Giver.  Their  lives  are 
moral  monstrosities,  begotten  of  ignorance  and  pas- 
sion. 

More  numerous,  however,  than  these  unsightly  ex- 
crescences of  human  nature,  are  those  other  men  and 
women,  who,  whilst  they  still  bear  God  in  grateful 
remembrance,  yet  fail  to  render  Him  the  external 
worship  that  is  His  due.  With  some  of  them  it 
seems  to  have  become  almost  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple, that  God  is  satisfied  with  the  heart ;  that  He  does 
not  care  about  the  external  manifestation  of  re- 
ligious sentiments.  Hence  they  spend  days  and 
weeks  without  saying  a  single  vocal  prayer ;  wdiilst 
they  keep  the  Sabbath  only  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
recreation.  That  this  class  of  people  is  very 
numerous,  no  one,  who  gives  the  matter  serious 
thought,  can  fail  to  see.  Reliable  statistics  show 
that  of  the  ninety  million  inhabitants  of  this  fair 
country  of  ours,  scarcely  twenty  millions  attend  di- 
vine services  on  Sunday ;  and  that  the  others  do  not 
make  up  for  their  neglect  of  public  worship  by 
private  devotions,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  lives.  They  have  forgotten  the 
prayers  which  they  learnt  in  their  childhood  days; 
yes,  forgotten  even  how  to  say :  "  Our  Father,  who 
art  in  heaven."  And  all  this  they  try  to  justify  by 
having  recourse  to  the  absurd  supposition,  that 
God  is  satisfied  with  the  worship  of  the  spirit. 
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To  prove  that  any  supposition  which  ehminates 
exterior  expression  of  rehgious  sentiments  is  ab- 
surd, and  that  therefore  external  worship  is  of  strict 
obHgation,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  separate 
internal  and  external  worship.  Soul  and  body  are 
so  intimately  united  that  the  affections  of  the  one 
are  almost  of  necessity  communicated  to  the  other. 
Can  you  rejoice  or  be  sad,  love  or  hate,  be  humble 
or  proud,  without  giving  some  exterior  sign  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  hearts? 
Does  not  the  human  countenance  interpret  with  un- 
mistakable clearness  feelings  of  shame  and  fear  and 
anger?  Yet  fear  and  anger  and  love  and  hatred 
are  affections  of  the  soul,  and  find  expression  in 
the  body  only  because  of  the  close  union  that  makes 
of  the  two  component  elements  but  one  complete 
being.  A  mere  thought,  or  simple  resolve,  may  in- 
deed be  concealed  from  human  eyes,  but  any  in- 
ternal act  that  appeals  to  human  affections  over- 
flows spontaneously  the  source  whence  it  took  its 
rise.  Now,  can  there  be  religious  sentiments  with- 
out affections  of  some  kind?  Or  are  religious 
sentiments  essentially  different  from  such  as  are 
merely  human?  Under  given  conditions  they  are 
indeed  of  a  higher  order,  but  that  does  not  inter- 
fere with  their  effects  tipon  the  human  compound. 
If  love  of  father  and  mother  can  kindle  the  eye  of 
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the  child,  has  not  the  love  of  God  the  same  power 
in  regard  to  His  reasonable  creatures,  who  are  in 
very  deed  the  children  of  his  predilection?  If  hu- 
man excellence  inspires  visible  admiration  and 
reverence,  must  not  the  greater  excellence  of  the 
Divinity  do  the  same?  If  inferiority  of  condition 
can  give  rise  to  humble  deportment  in  human  af- 
fairs, is  there  no  room  for  exterior  expression  of 
humility  when  reference  is  made  to  divine  Majesty? 
Common  sense  would  make  short  work  of  such  fool- 
ish suppositions,  but  the  trouble  is  that  in  religious 
matters  common  sense  is  too  often  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  passion.  Men  who  say  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  worship  of  the  heart  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  worshiping  of  any  kind.  They  are  too 
proud  or  too  sensual  to  bend  the  knee  before  the 
altar  of  God  on  earth,  and  too  earthly  minded  to 
raise  their  hearts  to  His  throne  in  heaven.  All 
their  talk  about  the  sufficiency  of  internal  worship 
is  but  a  sop  to  their  outraged  consciences.  A  cer- 
tain wit  very  aptly  expressed  the  moral  value  of  all 
such  proceedings,  when  he  said :  "  These  men  simu- 
late the  nature  of  angels,  so  that  they  may  with 
impunity  live  after  the  manner  of  beasts." 

Whilst  internal  worship  thus  almost  necessarily 
finds  its  complement  in  that  which  is  external,  it  is  in 
its  turn  wondrously  intensified  "  by  being  blazoned 
forth  in  vocal  utterance,  singing,  bending  of  knees," 
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and  other  exterior  signs  of  reverence.  As  a 
modern  writer  on  the  subject  has  well  expressed  it : 
"  *  Worship  mostly  of  the  silent  sort/  worship  that 
finds  no  expression  in  word  or  gesture, —  worship 
away  from  pealing  organs  and  chants  of  praise,  or 
the  simpler  music  of  the  human  voice,  where  no 
hands  are  uplifted,  nor  tongues  loosened,  nor  pos- 
ture of  reverence  assumed,  becomes  with  most 
mortals  a  vague,  aimless  reverie,  a  course  of  dis- 
traction and  dreaminess  and  vacancy  of  mind."  ^ 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
example,  has  introduced  such  grandeur  and  pomp 
into  her  ritual  ceremonies.  The  lighted  taper,  the 
curling  smoke  of  incense,  the  inspiration  of  her 
solemn  chant,  and  the  organ's  rapturous  peal,  carry 
the  faithful  soul  upon  angel's  wings  to  the  throne 
of  God,  "to  whom,"  as  St.  John  words  it,  be 
"  benediction  and  glory,  and  wisdom  and  thanks- 
giving, honor  and  power  and  strength,  forever  and 
ever." 

Aside,  however,  from  all  psychological  and 
physiological  conditions,  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental reasons  that  make  the  obligation  of  ex- 
ternal worship  quite  clear  to  every  unbiased  mind. 
The  nature  of  religious  worship  is  determined  by 
the  objective  element  in  religion,  or,  what  comes 
ultimately  to  the  same,  by  the  nature  of  man's  de- 

3  Joseph  Rickaby,  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  193. 
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pendence  on  God.  Now  man  depends  on  God  not 
merely  as  a  spirit,  but  as  a  compound  being,  con- 
sisting of  soul  and  body;  hence  both  elements  must 
contribute  to  divine  worship.  Man's  body  is  not 
so  much  inert  matter,  but  is  vivified  by  the  rational 
soul,  and,  in  virtue  of  this,  is  made  to  share  in  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  that  same  soul.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  render  homage  to  God  independently  of  its 
vivifying  principle,  but  conjointly  with  the  same,  it 
can  contribute  in  a  subordinate  manner  to  such  hom- 
age. Do  not  the  folded  hands  and  the  bowed  head 
and  the  bent  knee  speak  of  reverence  for  God  and 
of  submission  to  His  sovereign  INIajesty.  Is  not 
the  voice  of  His  wandering  children,  as  it  rises  in 
petition  or  praise  to  His  throne  of  mercy,  sweet 
music  to  the  ears  of  the  Heavenly  Father?  Ask 
a  mother  what  she  thinks  of  the  fondling  caresses 
of  her  child.  Ask  her  whether  she  values  the  light 
of  love  that  flashes  from  the  eye  of  her  child  to  her 
own.  Ask  her  whether  she  feels  no  thrill  of  sweet- 
est joy  when  her  child  utters  that  mystic  name, 
Mother.  Why,  it  is  the  very  sunshine  of  her  life. 
And  yet  the  heart  of  the  mother  was  fashioned  to 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God's  own  heart.  Its 
longings  and  joys  are  but  the  sympathetic  throb- 
bings  of  God's  boundless  love.  What  a  mother 
values  in  the  conduct  of  her  child,  that  God  esteems 
in  the  worship  of  His  creatures.     Hence  man  is 
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able  to  worship  God  by  means  of  his  body;  he  is 
able  to  render  God  external  worship;  and  if  able, 
he  is  also  in  duty  bound :  because  the  creature  must 
glorify  the  Creator  in  accordance  with  its  own  na- 
ture ;  man  must  pay  tithe  to  God  for  soul  and  body, 
by  offering  Him  the  love  of  the  one  and  the  obei- 
sance of  the  other. 

Again,  the  obligation  of  external  worship  follows 
necessarily  from  the  fact  that  man  is  a  social  being. 
As  God  is  the  author  of  the  individual,  so  is  He  also 
the  author  of  society.  It  is  because  the  Creator 
fashioned  man  in  such  wise  that  he  can  attain  his 
perfect  development  only  through  communication 
with  his  fellow  beings,  that  the  family  and  the 
state  and  other  social  institutions  took  their  rise. 
From  God  comes  the  authority  that  leads  human 
society  to  its  appointed  end.  He  is  the  primary 
source  of  all  just  laws,  and  from  Him  they  have 
their  binding  force  and  final  sanction.  On  God, 
therefore,  society  depends,  and  that  dependence  it 
must  acknowledge;  yet  such  acknowledgment  can 
be  made  only  when  citizen  associates  with  citizen, 
and  subjects  with  their  rulers,  in  the  solemn  func- 
tion of  public  worship.  This  public  worship  of  its 
very  nature  postulates  certain  external  rites  and 
ceremonies,  whereby  all  the  members  of  society  are 
enabled  to  act  in  concert,  and  thus  pay  tribute  to 
the  common  Lord  and  Ruler.     Hence  even  if  man 
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were  not  obliged  to  worship  God  externally  as  a 
private  individual,  he  would  still  be  in  duty  bound 
to  render  Him  such  worship  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety. 

This  matter  may  perhaps  become  somewhat 
clearer  if  we  view  it  in  the  concrete.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  President  of  the  United  States  were 
to  visit  this  city  in  his  official  capacity  as  the  Head 
of  the  nation.  There  is  not  one  of  our  good  citizens 
who  does  not  recognize  the  Ruler's  supreme  au- 
thority, or  who  does  not  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  bearer  of  that  authority.  However,  on  the 
plea  that  interior  respect  and  reverence  for  supe- 
riors is  sufficient,  all  agree  that  there  is  to  be  no 
public  demonstration  of  any  kind.  Official  notice 
of  the  coming  visit  is  received;  the  papers  publish 
it  as  any  other  news-item ;  but  no  arrangements 
whatever  are  made  for  the  President's  reception. 
At  the  specified  time  the  distinguished  visitor  and 
his  followers  arrive,  expecting  to  find  the  city 
officials  and  other  representative  men  gathered  in 
the  station  to  bid  them  welcome.  But  no,  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  gathering.  People  are  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  as  is  always  the  case  in  important 
railway  stations,  but  no  one  seems  to  concern  him- 
self about  the  President  and  his  party;  except  per- 
haps to  stare  at  them  through  idle  curiosity.  Then 
some  of  the  visitors  become  indignant,  and  inquire 
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what  may  be  the  meaning  of  it  all?  Why  is  there 
no  formal  welcome  extended  to  the  nation's 
Chief?  They  are  told  very  politely,  that  the  citi- 
zens are  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  President's 
visit ;  he  is  most  welcome  to  their  fair  city  —  any 
one  will  tell  him  so :  but  as  to  public  demonstra- 
tions, they  seem  entirely  superfluous.  The  af- 
fections of  the  heart  suffice,  and  every  heart  in  the 
city  beats  for  the  nation's  Head. 

Do  you  think  that  such  an  explanation  would 
satisfy  the  visitors?  Why,  they  would  consider  it 
an  insult  to  the  whole  nation,  and  the  entire  coun- 
try would  view  it  in  the  same  light.  Every  news- 
paper in  the  land  would  issue  extra  editions  to  pour 
out  its  wrath  upon  the  delinquent  city.  The  mayor 
and  high  functionaries  and  leading  citizens  would 
be  compared  to  savages  of  darkest  Africa,  but  only 
to  be  ranked  below  them  in  matters  of  politeness 
and  propriety.  And  yet  why  so  much  ado  about 
nothing?  Can  the  President  expect  to  receive 
more  consideration  than  the  God  whose  servant  he 
is?  Surely  the  servant  is  not  above  the  master. 
If  external  and  public  worship  need  not  be  ren- 
dered to  God,  how  can  the  President  of  a  nation 
presume  to  demand  popular  demonstrations?  You 
may  say  that  he  represents  the  people,  and  in  the 
slight  put  upon  him  the  majesty  of  the  nation  has 
been    outraged.     That    is    very    true;    but    is    the 
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sovereignty  of  a  nation  above  the  sovereignty  of  the 
God  Who  called  that  nation  into  being?  Is  not 
God  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords? 
From  whom  does  the  authority  emanate  that  makes 
the  nation  what  it  is,  if  not  from  God,  Who  is  the 
source  of  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth? 
Why,  it  is  sheer  folly,  and  involves  the  most  glar- 
ing contradiction,  to  pay  homage  to  earthly  poten- 
tates and  at  the  same  time  to  set  aside  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  If  God  need  not  be  worshiped  by 
individuals  and  by  society,  then  Anarchists  and 
Nihilists  are  right  when  they  refuse  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  kings  and  rulers.  They  start  out, 
indeed,  with  a  false  supposition,  but  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  own  principles  they  are  perfectly  logi- 
cal. Take  away  the  sovereign  authority  of  God, 
and  you  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  all  au- 
thority on  earth;  refuse  to  worship  God,  and  you 
stultify  yourselves  by  paying  homage  to  man. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  fall  back  upon  the  foolish  no- 
tion of  an  absentee  God,  Who  sits  upon  His  throne 
of  splendor  in  the  high  heavens,  and  leaves  this 
poor,  struggling  world  of  ours  to  its  own  devices. 
He  is  more  intimately  present  to  the  individual 
heart  and  to  human  society  than  ever  earthly  ruler 
was  or  can  be  to  his  subjects;  for  in  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  He  is  more  in- 
terested in  our  welfare  than  the  most  loving  mother 
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can  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  only  child; 
though  a  mother  should  forget  the  son  of  her  sor- 
row, yet  will  He  not  forget  us ;  for  lo,  in  His  hands 
has  He  written  us.  He  desires  more  ardently  the 
worship  of  His  creatures  than  the  blushing  bride 
longs  for  the  caresses  of  her  youthful  lover;  for 
He  created  us  for  Himself,  and  His  glory  He  will 
not  give  to  another.  No,  He  is  not  an  absentee 
God;  He  has  not  abandoned  the  works  of  His 
hands :  but  it  is  man  who  has  turned  away  from  his 
Creator;  it  is  the  child  who  has  forgotten  the  love 
of  his  Father. 

The  duty,  therefore,  of  worshiping  God,  is  a 
plain  and  necessary  demand  of  right  reason.  It  is 
only  gross  ignorance  or  the  sway  of  passion  that 
can  account  for  its  neglect.  Hence  to  the  men  of 
our  own  day  are  applicable  those  terrible  words  of 
the  Apostle,  uttered  against  the  infidel  and  idolatrous 
Gentiles:  "The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  injustice  of  those 
men  that  detain  the  truth  of  God  in  injustice:  be- 
cause that  which  is  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them.  For  God  hath  manifested  it  unto  them. 
For  the  visible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made;  his  eternal  power  also, 
and  divinity :  so  that  they  are  inexcusable.  Be- 
cause that   when   they  knew   God,   they  have   not 
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glorified  him  as  God  or  given  thanks ;  but  became 
vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened.  For  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools.  .  .  .  Who  changed  the 
truth  of  God  into  a  lie;  and  worshiped  and  ser^^ed 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed 
forever.     Amen."  ^ 

4  Rom.  I,  18-25. 


CHAPTER  V 

RELIGION    AND    MORALITY 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  treatise,  rehgion  was 
defined  as  a  free  acknowledgment  of  man's  depend- 
ence on  his  Creator.  The  correctness  of  this  def- 
inition will  hardly  be  called  in  question  by  any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  analyze  such  human  acts 
as  the  common  consent  of  mankind  has  always 
classed  among  acts  of  religion.  They  one  and  all 
are  expressive  of  the  submission  which  a  creature 
owes  to  its  Creator.  Apparently,  however,  an  ob- 
jection might  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
given  definition  were  correct,  religion  would  be  co- 
extensive with  morality.  For  every  human  action, 
that  is  morally  good,  expresses  in  some  way  the 
agent's  dependence  on  and  submission  to  God;  be- 
cause it  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sov- 
ereign will  as  the  supreme  law  that  governs  all 
rational  activity.  The  inference  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, but  it  cannot  be  urged  as  an  objection  against 
the  definition  in  question;  for  religion  includes  not 
only  the  law  of  divine  worship,  as  was  explained 
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above,  but  also  the  law  of  morality,  as  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  in  the  present  chapter. 

In  regard  to  this  point  there  is  a  widespread  error, 
which  has  infected  even  those  who  would  resent  the 
imputation  of  being  irreligious.  Many  there  are 
who  consider  themselves  good  Christians,  yet  who 
make  religion  merely  a  matter  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance. They  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  holiday 
garb,  that  is  put  on  once  a  week,  and  then  carefully 
laid  aside  for  six  days  to  come.  That  it  must  find 
a  place  in  their  work-a-day  life;  that  it  must  ac- 
company them  to  the  market-place,  influence  their 
business  transactions,  regulate  their  social  inter- 
course, and  be  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  hearth- 
stone, is  something  altogether  foreign  to  their  idea 
of  religion.  God  and  His  law  have  no  more  bear- 
ing upon  their  plans  and  schemes  and  speculations, 
than  the  enactments  of  the  Jewish  Law-giver  had 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  when  he  tarried 
upon  Mt.  Sinai,  whilst  they  adored  the  golden  calf 
in  the  valley  below.  With  men  of  this  stamp,  as 
has  been  well  said,  religion  is  a  formula,  and  noth- 
ing more.  They  say.  Lord,  Lord,  and  then  elbow 
the  Lord  out  of  His  own  creation. 

That  such  persons  disgrace  the  religion  which 
they  profess,  and  are  in  reality  its  enemies,  is  quite 
obvious.  In  fact,  the  greatest  enemies  of  religion 
are  not  those  who  wage  open  war  against  it.  but 
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rather  those  other  sanctimonious  hypocrites  who 
lock  it  up  in  their  wardrobes.  When  a  person 
speaks  openly  against  religion,  men  of  sense  know 
that  he  is  only  exposing  his  own  ignorance  and 
folly;  they  know  better  than  to  hold  religion  re- 
sponsible for  his  crooked  ways :  but  when  a  man 
prays  like  a  saint  and  lives  like  a  rogue;  when  of 
a  Sunday  he  acts  like  a  Christian  and  on  week-days 
carries  on  worse  than  a  pagan,  the  world  puts  the 
blame  not  so  much  on  the  man,  but  rather  on  the 
religion  which  he  professes.  It  is  this  glaring  con- 
tradiction between  belief  and  practice,  as  witnessed 
in  vast  multitudes  of  our  so-called  Christians,  that 
is  leading  the  w'orld  into  unbelief. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity  to  bring  home  to  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  and  of  society  men's  accountability 
to  God  for  the  actions  of  their  daily  lives.  It  be- 
comes again  necessary  to  insist  upon  a  truth  that  is 
plainer  than  daylight,  namely,  that  the  Creator 
exacts  of  His  creatures  not  only  the  worship  of 
prayer,  but  also  the  homage  of  virtue.  Yet  this 
can  be  done  only  by  going  back  to  first  principles; 
by  bringing  man  face  to  face  with  his  Creator,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  the  law  engraven  upon  his  heart 
in  the  very  act  of  creation.  Men  have  forgotten 
the  full  bearing  of  the  creative  act;  they  have  lost 
sight  of  the  far-reaching  consequences  which  that 
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act  necessarily  involves,  and  hence  they  have  ruled 
religion  out  of  their  daily  lives.  Let  a  man  be  prac- 
tically conscious  of  the  plain  fact  that  he  is  a  crea- 
ture, not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  week-days  as 
well,  and  he  will  recognize  at  once  the  utter  folly 
of  divorcing  religion  from  morality. 

Now,  to  prove  the  assertion  implied  in  the  fore- 
going remarks,  namely,  that  the  fact  of  creation 
makes  the  Creator's  will  the  source  of  moral  obli- 
gation, and  that  this  obligation  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  religion,  I  might  insist  upon  the  evi- 
dent truth  that  a  creature  belongs  more  absolutely 
to  the  Creator  than  a  slave  belongs  to  his  master. 
For  this  being  clearly  understood,  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  man  must  consult  God's  will  in  all  he 
does.  However,  for  clearness'  sake,  we  shall  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  another  point  of  view, 
examining  somewhat  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
a  creature  exercises  its  activity. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  allusion  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  a  being  which  derived  its  existence  from 
a  creative  cause,  is  dependent  on  that  same  cause 
for  the  use  of  its  natural  powers.  In  this  the 
creative  act  differs  from  other  modes  of  produc- 
tion; the  dependence  of  the  effect  on  its  cause  is 
more  absolute,  and  hence  the  consequences  of  that 
act  are  necessarily  more  far-reaching.  The  nature 
of  this  dependence  may  perhaps  be  made  somewhat 
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clearer  by  means  of  an  illustration,  though,  of 
course,  the  illustration  is  necessarily  inadequate. 
The  very  fact,  for  example,  that  a  watchmaker  puts 
together  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  does  not  enable 
it  to  keep  time ;  he  must  supply  other  necessary  con- 
ditions. He  must  impart  to  the  spring  a  portion 
of  his  own  energy,  which  is  there  stored  up  in  the 
form  of  tension,  and  only  in  virtue  of  this  tension 
can  the  mechanism  be  put  into  operation.  Simi- 
larly, though  not  in  the  same  manner,  must  the 
Creator  place  His  own  energy  at  the  disposal  of  His 
creatures  that  they  may  be  able  to  use  the  powers 
which  they  have  in  virtue  of  their  natural  constitu- 
tion. I  say,  not  in  the  same  manner,  because  the 
watchmaker,  in  the  example  given,  has  only  an  in- 
direct influence  upon  the  action  of  the  watch;  he 
modifies  the  spring,  and  the  spring  thus  modified 
sets  the  mechanism  in  motion :  but  God's  influence 
upon  the  actions  of  His  creatures  is  direct;  He  not 
only  sustains  their  powers  whilst  they  act,  but  He 
exerts  an  immediate  and  physical  influence  upon  the 
action  itself.  He  and  His  creatures  act  together, 
and  it  is  by  these  combined  efforts,  so  to  speak,  that 
finite  causes  produce  their  effects.  As  these  causes 
are  dependent  in  their  essence,  so  must  they  also 
be  dependent  in  their  operation;  else  the  effects  of 
finite  causes  would  be  superior  to  the  causes  them- 
selves, which  is  impossible.     Hence  no  action  pro- 
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ceeding  from  a  finite  being  is  independent  of  the 
Creator's  co-operation.  He  has  a  part  in  every  one 
of  them,  even  in  such  as  are  sinful,  though  in  that 
case,  it  is  only  the  physical  goodness  of  the  action, 
and  not  its  moral  depravity,  that  can  be  referred 
to  Him  as  its  partial  cause. 

Perhaps  this  last  remark  needs  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, so  as  to  prevent  misunderstanding  its 
real  import.  In  every  rational  action  we  may  con- 
sider two  parts;  the  action  itself  as  a  physical  en- 
tity, and  its  relation  to  the  law  of  moral  rectitude. 
Thus  if  a  man  tells  a  lie,  we  have  first  the  physical 
act  of  speaking,  and  secondly,  the  falsehood  of  the 
statement  made.  The  speaking  in  itself,  as  a  merely 
physical  act,  is  in  its  moral  aspect  neither  good  nor 
bad;  its  morality  comes  from  the  free  will  of  the 
speaker,  who  uses  his  power  of  speech  either  in 
accordance  with  or  opposed  to  right  reason.  Now 
it  is  only  with  the  first  part,  namely,  the  physical  act 
of  speaking,  and  not  with  its  moral  aspect,  that 
God  co-operates,  for  the  moral  aspect  in  itself  has 
no  physical  reality,  and  therefore  it  does  not  need 
God's  active  concurrence.  And  so  in  every  other 
evil  act;  its  ph3^sical  goodness  comes  partially  from 
God,  its  moral  depravity  proceeds  entirely  from 
man. 

Now  from  this  follows  a  very  important  conse- 
quence.    As  God  is  infinite  wisdom  and  holiness,  it 
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cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Him  with 
what  manner  of  act  He  shall  co-operate.  He  Him- 
self must  necessarily  act  in  accordance  with  His 
own  infinitely  perfect  nature,  and,  therefore.  He 
must  necessarily  will  that  the  creature,  with  whose 
action  He  concurs,  shall  also  act  in  harmony  with 
that  same  nature.  As  Creator  He  is  both  Lord 
and  King;  He  is  absolute  owner  and  proprietor  of 
all  His  works ;  He  can  do  with  them  as  He  pleases : 
but  as  He  is  infinitely  perfect,  it  must  necessarily 
please  Him  to  do  what  is  in  keeping  with  His  own 
perfection;  and  as  He  takes  part  in  the  activity  of 
His  creatures.  He  must  exercise  sovereign  au- 
thority over  them,  and  direct  their  actions  by  His 
own  divine  will.  On  the  other  hand,  as  creatures 
depend  on  their  Creator  both  for  their  being  and 
for  the  exercise  of  their  activity,  they  must  be  sub- 
ject to  His  authority  in  all  they  do,  and  must  make 
His  will  the  norm  of  their  actions.  Consequently, 
the  Creator's  will  is  the  creature's  law  —  a  law  that 
is  universal  in  its  extension  and  absolute  in  its  bind- 
ing force. 

What  has  thus  far  been  said  applies  to  all  crea- 
tures, irrespective  of  their  specific  natures.  They 
are  one  and  all  under  the  Creator's  jurisdiction, 
whether  they  be  rational  or  irrational,  living  or  in- 
animate. God  must  direct  "them  all  to  their  ap- 
pointed end,  though  that  direction  is  necessarily  ac- 
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commodated  to  the  nature  of  each  single  being.  In 
beings  that  are  devoid  of  reason,  this  direction  finds 
expression  in  the  physical  determination  of  their 
specific  powers,  whereby  they  are  constrained  to  act 
in  a  certain  predefined  way,  from  which  they  can- 
not swerve  by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth;  but  in 
beings  endowed  with  intellect  and  free  will,  this 
same  direction  assumes  the  form  of  a  law,  enun- 
ciated by  the  practical  reason,  which  manifests  at 
once  the  existence  of  the  law  and  its  binding  force. 
The  law  thus  enunciated  is  the  moral  law,  to  which 
man's  actions  must  be  conformable.  It  is  a  law 
written  in  the  intellect  after  the  manner  of  knowl- 
edge, and  communicated  to  the  will  as  a  moral  ob- 
ligation. It  leaves  man,  indeed,  physically  free,  yet 
morally  it  binds  him  down  to  a  line  of  conduct  from 
which  he  may  not  swerve.  The  binding  force  of 
this  law  is  identical  with  the  binding  force  of  the 
Creator's  sovereign  will,  for  it  is  but  the  manifes- 
tation of  that  will  in  rational  nature. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  we  neces- 
sarily must,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  morality  and 
religion  are  linked  in  a  union  that  is  inseparable. 
Nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  morality  is  religion  and  re- 
ligion is  morality,  because  both  consist  essentially  in 
a  free  acknowledgment  of  man's  dependence  on  God. 
In  ordinary  parlance  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  two,  but  that  is  because  men  ordinarily  judge 
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of  human  actions  as  they  appear  outwardly  and  in 
themselves,  not  as  they  are  specified  by  motives  that 
influence  the  will.  But  even  if  we  take  religion  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  its  connection  with  morality 
is  necessarily  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  As  a  system  of  be- 
lief, religion  teaches  man  his  true  relations  to  the 
Author  of  his  existence,  and  inclines  his  will  to 
act  in  accordance  with  these  relations.  It  points  to 
God  as  the  Supreme  Being,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  that  was  made,  and  thus  it  enjoins  the  duty 
of  divine  worship;  it  points  to  the  same  God  as 
the  Sovereign  Ruler,  the  fountainhead  of  all  law 
and  order,  and  thereby  it  enforces  the  law  of  mo- 
rality. Hence  morality  is  but  the  fruit  that  grows 
upon  the  tree  of  religion;  and  both  the  tree  and 
its  fruit,  religion  and  morality,  derive  their  life 
and  force  and  vigor  from  the  creative  act  as  their 
common  root. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached,  when  we  con- 
sider the  need  of  adequate  sanction  to  make  the 
law  effective.  This  sanction  consists  both  in  a 
proportionate  reward  for  the  observance  of  the  law, 
and  a  condign  punishment  for  its  violation.  The 
very  fact  that  the  moral  law  extends  itself  to  all 
rational  activity,  as  shown  above,  implies  that  its 
sanction  must  extend  itself  to  the  same.  Yet  if 
religion  be  set  aside,   this  is  impossible.     Human 
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justice  cannot  reach  what  escapes  human  knowl- 
edge, and  the  vast  majority  of  men's  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad,  escape  all  detection.  With 
regard  to  merely  internal  acts,  and  most  of  those 
that  are  of  a  private  character,  this  is  always  the 
case;  hence  in  respect  to  them,  the  law  would  prac- 
tically be  left  without  sanction.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
times said  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  and  vice 
its  own  punishment,  yet  that  axiom,  like  many 
others  of  its  kind,  is  only  half  true,  and  that  half 
exerts  little  influence  on  men's  conduct.  Will  the 
average  person  keep  his  heart  pure  and  his  mind 
clean,  or  respect  his  own  body,  if  he  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  God  of  purity,  Whose  all-seeing  eye 
reads  the  most  secret  thoughts  and  discerns  the 
most  hidden  actions,  and  Whose  all-powerful  hand 
metes  out  for  them  either  reward  or  punishment 
according  as  they  are  good  or  evil  ?  \\^ill  he  strug- 
gle against  feelings  of  anger  and  envy  and  covet- 
ousness,  if  he  does  not  fear  the  God  Who  has  ut- 
tered His  solemn,  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  against  the 
indulgence  of  all  inordinate  thoughts  and  emotions  ? 
What  will  keep  him  from  yielding  to  the  promptings 
of  his  corrupt  nature?  Perhaps  you  say  that  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  human  nature  forbid  such 
breaches  of  the  moral  order.  Suppose  they  did, 
what  difference  would  that  make?  Are  you  un- 
aware that  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  human  nature 
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count  for  little  in  the  presence  of  strong  passions, 
or  under  the  influence  of  powerful  extrinsic  motives  ? 
Besides  it  is  not  true  that  human  nature,  when  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  God,  forbids  the  vio- 
lation of  the  moral  order.  No  one  can  be  his  own 
superior,  yet  it  is  only  a  superior  who  can  forbid 
or  command.  The  most  that  human  nature  as  such 
can  do,  is  to  suggest  rules  of  propriety;  it  cannot 
make  laws  or  formulate  precepts;  and  what  force 
is  there  in  rules  of  propriety?  They  yield  to  hu- 
man passions  as  a  straw  bends  to  the  wind.  Hence 
if  religion  be  ruled  out,  man's  will  is  not  restrained 
by  any  law,  and  his  heart  becomes  the  sporting 
ground  of  unruly  passions.^ 

Nor  do  matters  look  more  encouraging  when  we 
consider  external  or  public  morality.  Will  the  poor 
man  bear  patiently  the  burden  of  want  and  suffer- 
ing, when  unseen  by  human  eye  he  can  stretch  forth 
his  hand  to  his  neighbor's  possessions,  and  does 

1  Even  J.  J.  Rousseau  appears  to  have  realized  this,  when  he 
wrote  in  Entile:  "Attempts  have  been  made  to  constitute 
reason  the  basis  of  virtue,  but  I  find  that  religion  is  the  only 
solid  basis  for  morality.  Virtue,  it  is  said,  is  the  love  of 
order.  But  am  I  bound  to  sacrifice  my  happiness  to  this 
order?  Granted  that  wherever  intelligence  exists,  there  is  a 
certain  moral  order;  but  the  difiference  is  that  the  just  man 
subjects  himself  to  the  whole  moral  order,  whilst  the  unjust 
man  subordinates  the  whole  moral  order  to  himself,  and  con- 
stitutes himself  the  center  of  all  things.  If  God  does  not 
exist,  then  the  unjust  man  reasons  rightly  in  thus  regarding 
himself." 
7 
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not  dread  the  justice  of  Him  from  Whom  noth- 
ing is  hidden  ?  Will  merchants  and  tradesmen  and 
public  officials  regulate  their  conduct  by  any  other 
form  than  the  "  rules  of  the  game  "  if  they  cast 
aside  the  thought  of  Him  Who  is  not  a  respecter  of 
persons  ?  To  what  an  extent  clever  scoundrels,  who 
usually  pass  under  the  more  honorable  appellation 
of  shrewd  business  men,  are  able  to  elude  human 
justice  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  disgraceful 
scandals  that  have  lately  filled  the  columns  of  our 
daily  papers.  Colossal  fortunes  are  amassed  by 
deliberately  planning  and  encompassing  the  ruin  of 
thousands,  yet  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  en- 
joy without  let  or  hindrance  all  the  honors  and 
comforts  that  their  ill-gotten  wealth  can  bestow. 
And  what  happens  in  the  business  world  has  its 
counterpart  in  every  other  sphere  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial activity.  Where  there  are  no  other  safe- 
guards of  morality  than  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
the  majesty  of  human  nature,  there  is  recognized 
but  one  virtue  and  one  crime,  the  former  of  the 
two  spelling  success,  and  the  latter  failure. 

Hence  religion  must  step  in  and  bring  home  to 
each  individual,  and  to  society  as  well,  this  most 
certain  truth,  that  the  present  life  is  in  all  its  parts 
and  aspects  but  a  preparation  for  the  life  to  come. 
It  must  teach  man  that  the  chief  purpose  of  his 
earthly  existence  is  not  to  root  and  dig  and  delve, 
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but  by  virtuous  acts  to  perfect  the  image  of  the 
Godhead,  which  was  engraven  upon  his  being  by  the 
hand  of  his  Creator.  It  is  only  when  religion,  with 
its  sacramental  influences,  lays  its  hand  upon  both 
heart  and  mind,  that  man  finds  the  strength  and 
courage  to  shake  off  the  unruly  passions  that  dog 
his  every  step.  Only  when  religious  conviction 
brings  home  to  him  the  undeniable  fact  that  there  is 
a  silent  witness  to  his  every  action,  Who  will  in  His 
own  good  time  exact  a  strict  account  of  all  his  do- 
ings, can  he  walk  with  unfaltering  step  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness.  Only  when  he  realizes  that  virtue 
shall  not  fail  of  its  reward  and  that  crime  shall  not 
go  without  its  punishment,  will  he  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  practice  the  one  and  to  eschew  the  other. 
Then,  and  then  only,  can  he  rise  superior  to  per- 
sonal expediency  and  self-interest,  so  that  whatever 
his  intellect  may  judge  to  be  the  right  course  of 
action,  his  will  shall  forthwith  be  ready  to  pur- 
sue the  same.  Even  then  he  may  have  his  mo- 
ments of  weakness ;  he  may  stumble  and  fall ;  but  he 
has  that  within  him  which  will  make  him  rise  again, 
and  live  a  wiser  and  a  stronger  man. 

From  this  it  will  be  readily  understood,  how  sad 
a  mistake  is  made  by  those  who  would  set  up  a 
sort  of  independent  morality,  as  is  done  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  our  so-called  Ethical  Culture  Societies. 
There  are,  indeed,  well-meaning  men  among  the 
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promoters  of  this  new  fad,  but,  in  spite  of  their 
good  intention,  they  lead  to  inevitable  destruction 
the  society  which  they  professedly  endeavor  to  save. 
"  Religion,"  they  say,  "  has  failed  as  a  moral  re- 
generator, now  let  us  put  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  human  nature  in  its  place.  Let  man  be  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  in  subjection  to  this  law,  let  him 
work  out  his  destiny.  Instead  of  consecrating  hu- 
man attention  and  enthusiasm  to  worship,  we  are 
to  concentrate  it  rather  on  the  way  we  live  and 
work.  We  are  to  pay  regard  to  human  character 
more  than  to  what  men  believe.  The  moral  ideal 
is  the  only  object  worthy  of  our  religious  venera- 
tion; it  must  take  the  place  which  Christ  or  God 
holds  in  the  prevalent  view."  ^  From  these  and 
similar  statements,  made  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  fad,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that 
they  aim  at  nothing  less  than  to  banish  religion 
from  tlie  sphere  of  morality,  and  what  is  this  but 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame?  It  is  true  enough  that 
we  must  concentrate  human  attention  on  the  way 
we  live  and  work;  it  is  true  enough  that  we  must 
pay  regard  to  the  formation  of  character;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  by  relegating  religious  worship  and 
religious  beliefs  to  the  background.     Ethical  Cul- 

2  Ethics  and  Religion,  pp.  19  foil ;  298  foil.  This  work  is 
a  symposium  of  twelve  addresses,  by  nine  of  the  foremost 
representatives  of  the  Ethical  Culture  movement  in  England, 
Scotland,  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
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ture  Societies  are  much  to  be  recommended  for  in- 
sisting upon  the  Law  of  Righteousness,  but  they 
must  be  utterly  condemned  for  removing  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  alone  that  law  can  rest  securely. 
It  is  sheer  folly  to  make  human  nature  the  source 
of  obligations  which  can  receive  force  only  from 
the  Author  of  that  nature.  The  world  has  been  do- 
ing this  ever  since  it  turned  its  back  upon  God, 
and  see  what  we  are  to-day  —  a  people  Christian 
in  name  but  pagan  in  deed.  It  is  not  that  religion 
has  failed,  but  that  men  have  cast  religion  to  the 
winds. 

Sadder  still  is  the  spectacle  presented  to  the  world 
by  the  course  pursued  in  the  Public  School  system. 
Nowhere  is  religious  influence  of  more  vital  im- 
portance than  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
Banish  God  from  the  class-room,  and  moral  train- 
ing, which  is  the  chief  part  of  education,  becomes 
an  impossibility.  What  room  is  there  for  moral 
training  where  the  very  principles  from  which  the 
moral  law  derives  its  binding  force  are  studiously 
set  aside?  Where  the  forceful  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Lawgiver :  "  Thou  shalt  do  this ;  thou 
shalt  not  do  that,"  yields  its  place  to  the  meaning- 
less counsel  suggested  by  self-respect:  "It  is  be- 
coming to  do  this;  it  is  unbecoming  to  do  that."  It 
is  precisely  this  ungodly  education,  if  education  it 
may  be  called,  that  peoples  the  country  with  moral 
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Weaklings.  Years  ago,  Horace  Mann,  a  strong 
advocate  of  our  Common  Schools,  pointedly  re- 
marked: "If  the  intellect,  however  gifted,  be  not 
governed  by  a  sense  of  justice,  a  love  of  mankind, 
and  a  devotion  to  duty,  its  possessor  is  only  a 
more  splendid,  as  he  is  a  more  dangerous  barbarian. 
For  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  salt  of  religious 
truth  can  alone  preserve  education  from  abuse." 
Well,  our  schools  have  rejected  the  salt  of  religious 
truth,  and  as  a  result  both  public  and  private  mo- 
rality are  fast  reaching  so  low  an  ebb,  that  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  our  Public  School 
system  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  ways. 

With  reference  to  morality,  therefore,  there  is 
set  us  a  twofold  task:  First,  we  must  widen  and 
deepen  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  relations 
to  Him;  second,  we  must  train  our  will  so  that 
it  may  ever  act  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  it  may  possibly  be  objected 
that  knowledge  of  God  does  not  necessarily  imply 
moral  perfection.  That  is  true;  even  the  greatest 
theologian  may,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  be 
a  very  imperfect  man.  Nevertheless,  all  else  being 
equal,  of  two  given  men,  the  one  who  strives  more 
earnestly  to  store  his  mind  with  the  sacred  truths 
of  religion  is  the  better  man.  Morally  considered 
we  are  such  as  our  thoughts  and  affections  are,  and 
they  are  necessarily  colored  by  the  objects  that  busy 
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our  memory.  Of  old  there  stood  in  the  desert  of 
Egypt  a  famous  statue  of  Memnon.  Whilst  the 
darkness  of  night  held  the  earth  enshrouded,  it  stood 
there  silent  and  forbidding  in  that  lonely  waste; 
but  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
fell  softly  and  warmly  athwart  its  brow,  there  is- 
sued from  its  interior  strains  of  sweetest  music. 
So  it  is  with  the  soul  of  man.  When  she  busies 
herself  exclusively  with  things  of  this  world,  she 
is  enveloped  in  darkness ;  she  is  spiritually  dead : 
but  when  quickened  by  the  warmth  of  God's  beauty 
and  love,  she  gives  forth  the  music  of  holy  thoughts, 
which  almost  invariably  end  in  the  sweet  refrain : 
Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.  It  has  been  said 
that  to  know  God  aright  is  to  love  Him,  and  to  do 
His  holy  will;  and  nothing  is  truer.  Not  that 
knowledge  is  love ;  not  that  knowledge  is  virtue :  but 
such  is  the  beauty  of  God's  perfections,  such  the 
loveableness  of  His  being,  that  from  a  right  under- 
standing of  them,  love  springs  forth  as  naturally  as 
a  flower  from  its  stem,  and  then  blossoms  into  virtue. 
But  aside  from  the  fact  that  religious  knowl- 
edge, as  a  rule,  improves  the  moral  condition  of 
the  soul,  it  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the 
right  ordering  of  the  will,  in  which  true  morality 
essentially  consists.  The  whole  moral  order  may  be 
summed  up  in  this  one  supreme  law :  Do  good  and 
avoid  evil;  but  the  keeping  of  this  law  necessarily 
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presupposes  knowledge  of  the  good  that  is  to  be 
done,    and   the   evil   that   is   to   be    avoided.     The 
will  is  a  blind  faculty;  it  does  not  see  by  its  own 
light,  nor  is  it  guided  by  instinct,  but  it  must  be  di- 
rected by  the  understanding.     Consequently  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  one  to  acquaint  himself  fully 
and  thoroughly  with  all  the  duties  of  his  state  in 
life;  with  the  whole  law  of  God  as  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Him,  and  with  the  motives  he  has  for  keep- 
ing that  law.     Our  first  duty  to  God  is  to  know 
Him;  not  in  a  vague,  undefined  sort  of  a  way,  but 
with  a  knowledge  that  will  bear  fruit  in  a  life  of 
prayer  and  virtue.    Through  this  knowledge  religion 
lays  its  hand  gently  but  firmly  upon  the  tumultuous 
passions  of  the  human  heart  and  bids  them  be  still. 
It  lays  its  hand  upon  the  will  itself,  directs  it  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  supplies  it  with 
motives   to   withstand   the   promptings   of   corrupt 
nature,  and  encourages  it  to  rise  superior  to  every 
difficulty   in   the   way   of   righteousness.     Thus   a 
moral  instinct  is  developed,  the  character  is  fortified 
against  temptations,  love  of  justice  springs  up  in 
the  heart,  and  by  doing  and  suffering  man  weaves, 
perfect  in  warp  and  woof,  the  beauteous  fabric  of 
a  godly  life. 

This  double  ta§k,  set  us  in  reference  to  morality,  is 
necessarily  the  work  of  a  life-time.  It  must  begin  in 
childhood's  earliest  day,  w^hen  through  the  warmth 
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of  a  mother's  love  the  childish  heart  expands  and 
feels  the  first  sweet  influence  of  the  greater  love 
of  God;  it  must  receive  fairer  form  and  more  en- 
during strength  during  the  long  years  of  religious 
school  education ;  and  must  finally  arrive  at  full  per- 
fection through  the  unceasing  struggles  for  moral 
rectitude  that  make  up  a  life  of  practical  faith. 
Hence  not  only  is  it  the  most  sacred  duty  of  parents 
to  provide  for  their  children  a  thorough  religious 
education,  but  there  rests  upon  every  single  human 
being  the  solemn  obligation  to  continue  in  his  own 
behalf  the  moral  training  begun  in  childhood  days. 
As  the  days  of  our  life  steal  silently  by,  and  year 
is  added  to  year,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  ever  fixed 
upon  Him  Who  made  us  to  His  own  image  and  like- 
ness, and  like  unto  His  own  divine  Son,  we  must 
grow  in  wisdom  and  grace,  even  as  we  advance  in 
age. 


II 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUPERNATURAL    RELIGION 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  there  rests  upon  every  human  being  a 
strict  obligation  of  professing  some  sort  of  re- 
Hgion.  Man  as  a  creature  depends  wholly  on  God 
his  Creator,  and  reason  demands  that  he  should 
make  due  acknowledgment  of  this  dependence. 
Such  an  acknowledgment,  however,  he  can  make 
only  when  he  freely  subjects  his  intellect  and  will  to 
the  sovereign  authority  of  God,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  subjection,  brings  his  life  into  harmony  with 
God's  law.  Now,  this  free  submission  to  God, 
which  finds  practical  expression  in  a  life  of  virtue 
and  worship,  is  the  very  essence  of  religion. 
Hence  the  physical  necessity  whereby  man  is  of  his 
very  nature  a  creature,  is  the  source  of  that  moral 
obligation  which  constrains  him  to  make  religion  an 
essential  part  of  his  life. 

But  from  the  fact  of  creation  follows  another 
consequence,  which  is  not  less  peremptory  in  its  de- 
mands upon  man's  allegiance  to  his  Creator.  It  is 
this.     As  the  fact  of  creation  makes  the  practice  of 
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religion  a  moral  necessity,  so  is  it  also  the  ultimate 
foundation  upon  which  rests  man's  obligation  to 
profess  a  particular  form  of  religion.  As  man's 
Creator,  God  has  a  right  not  only  to  demand  wor- 
ship, but  to  determine  the  kind  and  form  of  that 
worship.  His  dominion  over  man  is  absolute,  ex- 
tending itself  not  only  to  man's  being,  but  to  his 
actions  as  well.  Consequently,  if  He  chooses  to  be 
worshiped  in  any  particular  manner,  it  is  not  for 
man  to  demur  but  to  render  Him  a  prompt  obe- 
dience, even  though  he  might,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  be  more  strongly  attracted  to  other  forms  of 
divine  worship. 

Of  course,  if  God  had  placed  man  in  a  purely 
natural  state  of  existence,  this  obligation  would 
never  have  been  reduced  to  act.  For  in  such  a 
state  man  would  have  had  only  reason  for  his  guide, 
and  reason  points  mainly  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious worship,  not  to  the  precise  manner  in  which 
that  worship  should  find  external  expression.  I 
say  mainly,  because  in  a  general  way  reason  seems 
to  inculcate  some  one  or  another  form  of  prayer 
and  sacrifice  as  an  appropriate  expression  of  man's 
religious  sentiments,  and  in  so  far  we  may  say  that 
unaided  reason  alone  would  determine  even  the 
manner  of  worship  as  required  by  the  Creator  of 
all.  Even  in  the  purely  natural  state,  man  would 
clearly  recognize  his  dependence  on  God's  power 
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and  his  indebtedness  to  God's  bounty,  and  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  his  rational  nature  would 
find  utterance  in  prayers  of  petition  or  of  thanks- 
giving as  occasion  might  demand.  He  would  be 
conscious  of  God's  sovereign  dominion,  of  His 
power  over  life  and  death,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  same  he  would  naturally  be  led  to  immolate 
some  victim  or  another  as  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
the  Deity.  Yet  aside  from  this  general  determina- 
tion in  the  expression  of  religious  sentiments,  the 
purely  natural  state  of  human  existence  would  not 
call  for  any  definite  form  of  religious  worship.  Such 
forms  might  indeed  be  adopted,  but  that  would  be 
a  matter  of  free  choice  and  not  of  imposed  obliga- 
tion. 

Hence  before  we  can  answer  the  question  whether 
God  has  imposed  upon  us  the  obligation  of  wor- 
shiping Him  in  some  particular  manner,  or,  if  you 
will,  of  professing  some  particular  form  of  religion, 
we  must  evidently  inquire  whether  God  has  made 
known  His  will  in  this  regard  through  other  channels 
than  the  voice  of  unaided  natural  reason.  If  this 
can  be  established  our  duty  is  obvious;  for  in  such 
an  event  His  ruling  in  the  matter  must  necessarily 
determine  our  course  of  action.  If  He  has  seen 
fit,  for  instance,  to  reveal  a  body  of  truths  the  full 
understanding  of  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
finite  intellects,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  accept  them 
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on  the  sole  authority  of  His  infallible  word.  If 
He  has  laid  down  certain  rules  of  conduct  that  im- 
pose restrictions  where  the  dictate  of  our  natural 
reason  would  leave  us  free,  we  are  under  moral 
obligation  to  shape  our  actions  in  conformity  with 
His  sovereign  will.  If  He  has  established  a  form 
of  worship  which  alone  He  will  accept  as  legiti- 
mate, we  are  thereby  prohibited  from  worshiping 
Him  in  any  other  form.  In  this  our  own  personal 
likes  or  dislikes  count  for  nothing;  the  one  ques- 
tion is :  What  has  it  pleased  God  to  enact  along  these 
lines?  As  He  has  said,  so  must  it  be  done;  for 
He  is  the  Lord  of  all. 

Here,  however,  we  come  again  to  a  parting  of 
the  ways.  In  spite  of  their  carelessness  in  religious 
practice,  most  men  are  still  agreed  that  some  sort 
of  religion  is  a  matter  of  strict  obligation;  but  the 
particular  form  of  religion,  they  will  have  it,  has 
been  left  to  man's  own  choosing.  Man,  they  say, 
has  his  reason  to  guide  him,  and  whatever  transcends 
reason  has  for  him  no  existence.  Hence  even 
where  religion  is  still  tolerated,  it  is  fast  becoming 
a  thing  of  man's  making.  The  divine  element  is 
made  to  yield  its  place  to  the  human;  the  will  of 
God  is  overshadowed  by  the  will  of  man,  and  all 
professedly  supernatural  religions  are  gradually 
supplanted  by  one  that  is  wholly  natural  in 
character.     There  is  to-day  observable  on  all  sides 
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an  ever-growing  tendency  to  naturalize  religion ;  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  an  exact  science;  to 
a  science  that  admits  of  no  truths  which  the  in- 
tellect cannot  fathom  and  acknowledges  no  laws 
that  go  beyond  the  scope  of  natural  reason.  Chris- 
tianity itself,  it  is  claimed,  is,  as  far  as  its  historic 
truth  comes  in  question,  nothing  else  but  unaided 
nature's  highest  aspiration  after  God.  Its  mys- 
teries are  held  to  be  for  the  most  part  susceptible 
of  natural  explanation,  and  if  any  there  be  that  can- 
not be  thus  explained,  they  must  be  set  aside  as 
so  many  unwarranted  additions  to  the  glad  tidings 
announced  to  the  v^orld  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

The  reasons  that  underlie  this  naturalizing 
tendency  are  many  and  various,  determined  for  the 
most  part,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  motives 
of  self-interest  which  affect  each  individual  in  the 
final  shaping  of  his  conduct.  Some  prate  of  natu- 
ralism because  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  hour;  others 
because  they  have  no  appreciation  of  things  that  lie 
beyond  the  narrow  range  of  sense-perception; 
others,  because  their  lives  are  in  glaring  contrast 
with  the  truths  contained  in  supernatural  religion ; 
others,  because  they  misapprehend  the  nature  of 
supernatural  faith;  and,  finally,  one  and  all  fail  to 
understand  the  far-reaching  consequences  that  nec- 
essarily flow  from  the  fact  of  creation.  Men  of 
this    class   have   come   to   look    upon    nature    and 
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nature's  laws  as  something  that  is  absolutely  un- 
changeable ;  as  something  with  which  even  God  can 
in  no  wise  interfere.  That  nature  depends  on  God, 
not  only  for  its  existence  but  also  for  its  operations, 
seems  never  to  enter  their  minds;  and  so,  without 
even  examining  into  the  matter,  they  simply  hand 
down  their  opinion  as  the  final  verdict,  that,  whereas 
supernatural  religion  presupposes  an  interference 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  ipso  facto  impossible, 
and  therewith  they  end  all  further  contention. 

Hence  the  task  now  before  us  calls  for  an  un- 
biased inquiry  into  the  claims  of  supernatural  re- 
ligion. To  make  this  inquiry  more  profitable  in  its 
final  results,  w^e  shall  view  the  matter  first  theoretic- 
ally, considering  the  nature  of  religious  faith,  the 
possibility  of  revelation,  and  the  credentials  by 
which  the  fact  of  revelation  must  be  established. 
This  done,  we  shall  take  a  practical  view  of  the 
question,  applying  the  conclusions  arrived  at  to 
Christianity;  thus  showing,  not  only  that  super- 
natural religion  is  possible,  but  that  it  exists  as  an 
actual  fact.  Possibly  this  method  of  procedure  de- 
mands more  reasoning  than  may  appear  desirable  in 
a  work  intended  for  the  general  public,  yet  the  dif- 
ficulty is  more  apparent  than  real;  for  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  illustrations  and  examples  the  reason- 
ing, though  in  itself  perhaps  somewhat  abstruse, 
may  easily  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  ordinary 
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reader.  It  has,  moreover,  this  advantage,  that  it 
enables  even  those  who  are  altogether  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject  to  read  these  chapters  with  profit. 
In  the  following  discussion,  therefore,  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  the  fact  of  creation  are  assumed 
as  sufficiently  proved  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
Hence  the  argumentation  is  not  made  to  bear  upon 
the  objections  of  professed  Atheists  and  Material- 
ists, but  only  upon  difficulties  that  are  usually  urged 
by  persons  who  glory  in  the  name  of  Rationalists. 
As  a  general  rule,  men  of  this  school  of  thought  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  they  readily 
grant  that  this  God  must  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth;  but  to  their  way  of  thinking  all  practical 
truth  comes  within  the  range  of  unaided  reason,  and, 
therefore,  they  follow  this  same  reason  as  their  only 
guide.  They  aim  at  independence  in  thought  and  at 
freedom  in  worship,  and  thus  unshackled  in  theory 
and  in  practice  they  fancy  to  have  discovered  the 
one  rational  system  of  religion  that  must  perforce 
commend  itself  to  all  men  of  sense. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 

The  first  objection  against  supernatural  religion, 
upon  which  modern  Rationalists  so  much  insist,  is 
the  supposed  unreasonableness  of  religious  faith. 
By  some  occult  process  of  reasoning  they  seem  to 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  religious  faith  presup- 
poses an  intellectual  dependence  which  is  out  of 
keeping  with  our  present  state  of  mental  develop- 
ment. Men  abreast  of  the  times  must  see  for  them- 
selves; they  must  analyze,  weigh,  and  measure. 
They  glory  in  being  disciples  of  the  doubting 
Thomas,  who  would  not  believe  in  the  Resurrection 
except  he  saw  with  his  eyes  and  touched  with  his 
hands  the  body  of  his  risen  Master,  though  thereby 
he  merited  and  received  a  rebuke  that  cured  him 
forever  of  his  incredulity.^ 

That  this  position,  so  confidently  taken  by  modern 
Rationalists,  is  fundamentally  false,  may  readily 
be  shown  by  pointing  out  the  contradictions  which 
it  necessarily  involves,  and  the   false  assumptions 

1  John  XX,  29. 
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upon  which  it  rests.  This,  therefore,  will  be  the 
subject  matter  of  the  present  chapter. 

First,  then,  the  rejection  of  religious  faith,  on  the 
score  that  it  implies  intellectual  dependence,  involves 
a  contradiction ;  because  the  same  dependence  enters 
human  faith  as  well,  yet  human  faith  must  be  and 
is  admitted  by  all  without  exception.  Be  a  man's 
profession  what  it  may,  he  is  always  thrown  back 
upon  faith  with  regard  to  a  vast  variety  of  facts 
which  he  holds  as  absolutely  certain.  Every  time 
he  looks  up  in  reverence  to  his  father,  or  thinks  in 
loving  affection  of  his  mother,  he  makes  an  act  of 
faith.  Does  he  know  from  his  own  personal  ob- 
servation the  father  who  begot  him,  or  the  mother 
who  bore  him  in  her  womb?  Does  he  not  take  it 
on  the  authority  of  their  word  that  they  are  the 
authors  of  his  being?  And  what  is  the  acceptance 
of  that  authority  but  an  act  of  faith?  He  holds  as 
true  what  father  and  mother  tell  him,  because  he 
knows  that  they  are  not  deceived  in  the  matter,  and 
would  not  deceive  him;  he  admits  the  truth  of  a 
statement  on  the  known  authority  of  reliable  wit- 
nesses, and  that  is  the  essence  of  every  act  of  faith, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural. 

Again,  every  time  a  judge  condemns  or  acquits 
an  accused  person,  he  bases  his  decision  upon  an 
act  of  faith.  No  matter  what  personal  knowledge 
he  may  have  of  the  iniquitous  doings  of  the  criminal, 
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it  can  have  no  bearing  upon  his  verdict.  That  ver- 
dict must  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
the  acceptance  of  that  testimony  is  an  act  of  faith. 
He  condemns  the  murderer  to  the  gallows,  not  be- 
cause he  has  seen  him  strike  the  fatal  blow,  but 
because  he  believes  that  the  witnesses  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  question,  and  that  they  state 
these  facts  truthfully.  He  makes  an  act  of  faith, 
and  in  virtue  of  that  act  of  faith  he  signs  away  the 
life  of  a  fellow  man. 

Similarly  our  whole  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
life  is  built  upon  faith.  The  family  circle  is  opened 
without  difficulty  to  a  person  who  is  introduced  by 
a  trusty  friend  of  that  same  family;  the  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  a  favorite  daughter  is  accepted  by  fa- 
ther and  mother  because  of  his  good  name  and  his 
protestations  of  love;  the  business  man  is  admitted 
to  partnership  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation  for 
talent  and  integrity:  yet  the  word  of  a  friend,  the 
protestations  of  a  lover,  the  reputation  of  a  busi- 
ness man,  can  give  rise  only  to  an  act  of  faith,  and 
all  that  is  done  in  pursuance  thereof  is  built  upon 
that  same  act. 

So  also  without  faith  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
becomes  practically  impossible.  Is  not  our  whole 
educational  system  founded  upon  faith?  The  ipse 
dixit  of  teachers  prevails  much  more  with  pupils 
than  the  conclusions  of  their  own  personal  investi- 
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gations.  As  St.  Augustine  reminds  us,  "  Authority 
is  the  first,  though  not  the  only  source  of  knowl- 
edge." A  modern  writer  puts  this  very  strikingly 
when  speaking  of  free  thought  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation. It  has,  of  course,  become  the  fashion 
among  our  newfangled  pedagogues  to  insist  upon 
personal  investigation.  Their  ever-recurring  re- 
frain is:  "Think  for  yourself,  investigate  for 
yourself,  let  not  your  intellect  be  enslaved  to  any 
man,  however  exalted,  accept  nothing  because  it  is 
old,  accept  nothing  from  tradition,  accept  nothing 
from  any  man,  but  examine  for  yourself,  satisfy 
yourself,  assert  your  freedom  of  thought,  which  is 
the  birthright  of  every  human  soul."  Thus  the 
modern  pedagogue.  "  But  now,"  continues  the 
writer,  "  suppose  this  idea  is  put  into  practice,  what 
becomes  of  education?  These  would  be  golden 
days  for  school  boys.  We  could  imagine  a  pre- 
cocious pickle  thus  delivering  himself :  '  Why 
should  I  submit  to  the  school  ?  I  cannot  accept  what 
Professor  Jones  says  or  what  Dr.  Brown  dictates. 
How  am  I  to  know  whether  they  be  true  ?  I  want 
to  examine  for  myself.  I  want  Freethought,  and 
that's  what's  the  matter  with  me.'  Truly,  a  fine 
state  of  things  this  would  be.  Reject  dependence 
on  human  authority  in  the  matter  of  education,  and 
you  may  just  as  well  close  the  school-room." 

And  what  is  true  in  the  case  of  pupils,  holds  good 
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also  with  regard  to  their  teachers.  Let  them  cast 
off  all  faith,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  could 
qualify  for  the  position  of  an  instructor  in  any  one 
of  our  schools.  It  is  only  through  faith  in  human 
testimony  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  past. 
We  know  all  about  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the 
wars  of  Caesar,  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; yet  what  is  the  source  of  that  knowledge  if 
not  faith  in  the  testimony  of  historians?  It  never 
enters  our  minds  to  doubt  that  there  are  other  coun- 
tries besides  the  one  over  which  float  the  stars  and 
stripes  as  freedom's  sacred  ensign;  yet  how  many  of 
us  know  of  these  countries  except  through  the  testi- 
mony of  our  fellow  men?  Reject  faith,  and  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  history,  no  knowledge  of 
geography,  no  knowledge  of  ethnology,  nor  of  any 
other  branch  of  learning  which  is  not  wholly  based 
upon  personal  investigation. 

The  same  is  true  even  when  there  is  question  of 
scientific  knowledge  more  strictly  so  called.  Even 
the  most  original  thinkers  and  scientific  investiga- 
tors base  nine-tenths  of  their  conclusions  upon  data 
supplied  by  others,  and  what  is  this  but  to  condition 
their  knowledge  by  faith?  There  is  not  a  respect- 
able scientist  living  to-day,  who  would  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  two  or  three 
eminent  scientists  in  his  own  line  of  inquiry,  with- 
out having  recourse   to   personal   verification:   yet 
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such  an  acceptance  is  purely  and  simply  an  act  of 
faith.  Hence  Fechner,  himself  no  mean  scientist, 
has  well  said :  *'  By  far  the  greater  part  of  human 
knowledge  is  conditioned  by  faith.  Knowledge  of 
the  past  is  based  upon  the  reliability  of  historical 
sources;  knowledge  of  the  present  depends  on  the 
truthfulness  of  eye-witnesses;  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture is  bound  up  with  the  laws  that  govern  human 
actions  —  into  one  and  all  faith  enters  as  a  neces- 
sary condition."  ^ 

Now,  with  such  a  universal  and  acknowledged 
dependence  on  faith  entering  every  phase  and  con- 
dition of  human  activity,  does  not  the  rejection  of 
faith  in  religious  matters  seem  unreasonable?  For 
why  is  religious  faith  rejected?  Professedly  be- 
cause men  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  intellectual  weak- 
ness to  hold  as  true  what  they  cannot  subject  to  the 
criterion  of  their  own  personal  experience;  and  yet 
these  very  men  admit  every  day  of  their  lives  hun- 
dreds of  facts  which  elude  this  same  criterion. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  "  religion  is  always 
more  or  less  involved  in  mystery,"  and  that  there- 
fore religious  faith  is  essentially  obscure.  So  it 
is,  but  is  not  science  likewise  involved  in  mysteries, 
and  is  human  faith  always  clear?  When  scientists 
discuss  so  learnedly  about  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
do  they  even  seriously  pretend  to  explain  gravita- 

2  Three  Motives  and  Grounds  of  Faith,  p.  8. 
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tion  itself,  and  is  not  the  faith  which  ordinary  peo- 
ple have  in  scientific  conclusions  necessarily  obscure? 
Even  Huxley  admits  the  limitations  of  science  in 
its  own  proper  field,  when  he  says :  "  The  little 
light  of  awakened  human  intelligence  shines  so 
mere  a  speck  amid  the  abyss  of  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable,  seems  so  insufficient  to  do  more  than 
merely  illuminate  the  imperfections  that  cannot  be 
remedied,  the  aspirations  that  cannot  be  realized  of 
man's  nature."  Scientific  men  are  forced  to  con- 
cede that  "  as  religion  without  mystery  is  absurd,  so 
science  without  mystery  is  unknown."  Hence  the 
obscurity  of  religious  faitli,  which  is  so  often 
brought  forward  as  an  objection  against  it,  does  not 
detract  from  its  reasonableness,  so  long  as  that  faith 
is  based  upon  unimpeachable  authority. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  part 
of  our  discussion,  namely,  that  the  rejection  of  re- 
ligious faith  is  based  upon  a  false  assumption.  The 
chief  difficulty,  which  Rationalists  experience  in 
this  matter,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  religious 
faith  is  a  merely  subjective  condition,  devoid  of 
solid  foundation  in  fact.  They  confound  faith  with 
feeling.  With  them  religious  faith  is  an  act  of  the 
will,  not  of  the  intellect.  They  fancy  that  it  im- 
plies a  subjective  admission  for  which  the  intellect 
can  assign  no  reason  beyond  a  blind  impulse  of  the 
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appetitive  faculty;  a  purely  subjective  conviction  un- 
supported by  external  proofs. 

Now  this  is  a  gross  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  faith.  Faith,  religious  or  human,  is  like  knowl- 
edge, an  act  of  the  intellect,  affected  by  the  will  only 
in  so  far  as  it  presupposes  a  readiness  to  accept  the 
arguments  for  a  given  truth  in  proportion  to  their 
objective  value.  Faith  as  such  does  not  differ  from 
scientific  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  faculty  of 
which  it  is  an  act;  nor  in  the  firmness  of  intellectual 
assent;  nor  yet  in  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions: 
but  only  in  the  motives  upon  which  it  is  based. 
Scientific  knowledge  rests  upon  personal  investiga- 
tion and  physical  experiments:  whereas  faith  is 
proximately  based  upon  authority.  Apparently,  this 
is  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  the  realm  of  knowl- 
edge, yet  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  Before  the  intel- 
lect bows  to  authority  in  making  an  act  of  faith, 
it  must  be  convinced  of  the  reliability  of  the  testi- 
mony advanced  in  favor  of  the  truth  in  question. 
Now  this  conviction  implies  certain  knowledge  of 
two  distinct  facts.  First  of  all  the  intellect  must 
see  clearly  that  the  witness  is  fully  acquainted  with 
the  facts  to  which  he  testifies,  so  that  he  can  tell  the 
truth;  secondly,  the  intellect  must  realize  that  the 
witness  in  giving  testimony  adheres  strictly  to 
the  facts  as  known,  so  that  he  not  only  can,  but  ac- 
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tually  does  tell  the  truth.  When  these  two  condi- 
tions are  complied  with,  the  testimony  is  authori- 
tative, and  of  its  very  nature  inclines  the  intellect 
to  give  its  assent,  which  assent  has  all  the  qualities 
that  constitute  true  and  certain  knowledge.  It  is 
a  knowledge  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  the 
witness  himself  possesses,  though  it  flows  from  a 
different  source.  As  the  sunlight  loses  none  of  its 
essential  qualities  when  it  comes  to  us  by  reflection 
from  the  moon,  so  neither  is  experimental  knowl- 
edge deprived  of  any  intrinsic  perfection  as  it  is 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  reliable  testimony. 
This  matter  may  perhaps  become  still  clearer 
when  viewed  in  the  concrete.  Thus,  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  human  faith,  when  an  astronomer  of 
known  ability  and  truthfulness  announces  that  on 
a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  specified  time  of  that 
day,  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  we  accept 
his  statement  without  hesitation.  Nay,  we  not  only 
accept  the  statement,  but  we  know  the  fact  pre- 
dicted, and  we  know  it  with  certainty.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  coming  event  is  equally  as  certain  as  his 
own,  though  it  is  derived  from  a  different  source. 
His  knowledge  is  based  upon  calculations  as  made 
by  himself,  whereas  ours  rests  upon  a  truthful 
statement  of  the  conclusion  of  these  same  calcula- 
tions. His  knowledge  is  more  or  less  immediate, 
ours  only  mediate ;  yet  ours  possesses  all  the  perfec- 
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tions  of  his  own.  And  so  with  regard  to  every 
other  fact  that  is  accepted  as  true  on  the  authority 
of  some  reHable  witness.  There  is  always  an  intel- 
lectual assent  based  upon  the  manifest  knowledge 
and  truthfulness  of  the  witness  in  question,  and  the 
assent  thus  given  by  the  intellect  is  vested  with  all 
the  qualities  that  distinguish  true  knowledge. 

Now,  what  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to 
human  faith,  is  equally  true  when  there  is  question 
of  divine  faith  as  postulated  by  supernatural  re- 
ligion. Human  faith  and  divine  faith  have  this  in 
common  that  both  are  acts  of  the  intellect,  and  are 
only  indirectly  affected  by  the  will.  The  pia 
credulitas,  or  wish  to  believe,  demanded  by  theolo- 
gians as  a  prerequisite  to  supernatural  faith,  con- 
sists simply  in  this,  that  the  will  inclines  the  intellect 
to  give  its  assent  to  the  proposed  truth,  when  the 
motives  for  believing  are  apprehended  as  sufficient.^ 

3  Because  such  an  act  of  the  will  is  required,  hence  it  is  that 
persons  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion  and  yet  not 
give  it  the  assent  of  their  faith.  This  is  well  stated  by  Car- 
dinal Newman.  "  The  arguments  for  religion,"  he  says,  "  do 
not  compel  any  one  to  believe,  just  as  arguments  for  good 
conduct  do  not  compel  any  one  to  obey.  Obedience  is  the 
consequence  of  willing  to  obey,  and  faith  is  the  consequence 
of  willing  to  believe;  we  may  see  what  is  right,  whether  in 
matters  of  faith  or  obedience,  but  we  cannot  will  what  is 
right  without  the  grace  of  God."  Discourses  to  Mixed  Con- 
gregations, XI,  p.  224. —  Of  course,  as  the  grace  of  God  is 
given  to  all  who  do  what  in  them  lies,  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve, when  the  truth  is  sufficiently  apprehended,  is  ultimately 
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Religious  faith,  therefore,  is  not  a  bhnd  admission 
of  facts  for  the  truth  of  which  the  intellect  can  as- 
sign no  reason ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  intellectual 
assent  that  is  motived  by  God's  own  infallible  word, 
and  in  consequence  exceeds  in  firmness  every  other 
act  of  the  cognoscitive  faculty.  The  certainty  of 
supernatural  faith  is  the  greatest  of  all  certainties, 
and  can  be  attained  only  with  the  help  of  God's 
grace. 

The  objections  of  modern  Rationalists,  to  the 
effect  that  faith  is  merely  a  subjective  condition 
which  has  its  source  in  the  appetitive  faculty,  have 
indeed  considerable  force  when  urged  against  Prot- 
estants; for  with  most  of  them  faith  is  identical 
with  trust  or  confidence  in  God's  goodness  and 
mercy.  Since  they  regard  faith  as  the  sole  cause 
of  justification,  they  naturally  emphasize  the  sub- 
jective element  of  religion,  and  thus  almost  neces- 
sarily replace  faith  by  an  act  of  trustful  reliance  on 
the  mercy  of  Christ  as  the  cause  of  their  salvation. 
In  an  act  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  feeling  decidedly 
preponderates ;  but  then  this  is  not  an  act  of  faith. 
It  is  a  mere  caricature  in  which  not  even  the  general 
outlines  of  true  faith  are  recognizable. 

To  make  this  important  matter  somewhat  clearer, 
it  may  be  well  to  analyze  briefly  the  mental  process 

reducible  to  an  imperfect  disposition  of  the  will,  for  which  the 
person  himself  is  responsible. 
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necessarily  involved  in  the  formation  of  an  act  of 
faith.  If  we  take  such  an  act  in  its  simplest  form, 
we  may  word  it  thus :  "  O  my  God,  I  firmly  hold 
as  true  all  Thou  hast  revealed,  because  Thou  canst 
not  deceive  nor  be  deceived."  Here  you  will  notice 
that  the  one  reason  assigned  for  belief  is  God's  in- 
finite knowledge  and  truthfulness.  We  believe  be- 
cause God  knows  the  truth  of  what  He  reveals  and 
is  truthful  in  revealing  what  He  knows.  We  may 
not  perceive  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed; it  may  be  a  mystery  the  inmost  nature  of 
which  lies  beyond  our  comprehension ;  yet  that  mat- 
ters little:  for  our  faith  is  not  based  upon  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  revelation  in  itself,  but 
upon  the  manifest,  and  unimpeachable  authority  of 
God's  infallible  testimony.  As  certainly  as  God  is 
God,  so  certainly  must  His  revelation  be  true;  be- 
cause He  vouches  for  it  by  pledging  His  own  in- 
fallible word. 

Possibly  you  will  say  that  all  this,  plausible  as 
it  may  appear,  in  reality  avails  but  little;  since 
in  the  act  of  faith  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
God  exists;  that  He  is  omniscient  and  infinitely 
truthful,  and  that  He  has  certainly  revealed  truths 
which  He  wishes  us  to  believe.  Hence  before  any 
one  can  say :  "  O  my  God,  I  believe,"  he  ought  to 
prove  that  there  exists  a  God  of  infinite  knowledge 
and  truth,  and  that  He  has  certainly  spoken.     As- 
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suredly  He  must,  and  he  easily  may  if  only  he 
will  go  about  it  reasonably.  If  he  will  but  use  his 
common  sense,  he  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  personal  God,  Who  is 
necessarily  infinitely  perfect,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Nor  will 
he  find  it  very  difficult  to  become  convinced  of  the 
fact  of  revelation ;  for  that  is  an  historic  event  w'hich 
is  proved  by  arguments  fully  as  solid  as  those  are  by 
which  the  best  attested  facts  of  profane  history  are 
proved.  It  is  precisely  these  arguments,  which 
prove  God's  knowledge  and  truth,  and  the  fact  of 
revelation,  that  are  called  the  motives  of  credibility, 
and  as  such  are  postulated  by  every  Catholic  theolo- 
gian as  indispensable  prerequisites  to  an  act  of 
supernatural  faith.  They  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  and  through  their  own  intrin- 
sic evidence  incline  the  unbiased  mind  to  accept 
revealed  truth  on  the  sole  authority  of  God's  in- 
fallible word. 

In  its  true  significance,  therefore,  religious  faith 
is  not  a  mere  subjective  condition  determined  by  a 
bH4id  impulse  of  the  appetitive  faculty ;  it  proceeds 
from  the  intellect  as  acted  upon  by  solid  external 
motives;  it  is  an  act  of  knowledge  based  upon  un- 
impeachable authority.  It  is  true,  when  there  is 
question  of  supernatural  faith,  the  intellect  must  be 
assisted  by  God's  grace,  but  this  assistance  does  not 
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change  the  nature  of  the  act  as  far  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  cognoscitive  faculty.  It  is,  Hke  human 
faith,  an  act  of  knowledge,  though  it  belongs  to 
a  higher  order  of  mental  activity.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, when  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  God, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  that  there 
is  a  heaven,  where  the  blessed  shall  enjoy  the  Be- 
atific Vision  for  all  eternity,  our  faith  is  knowledge 
in  as  true  a  sense  as  when  we  believe  on  the  word 
of  man,  and  by  the  power  of  our  unaided  reason, 
that  there  is  a  city  called  Rome,  where  Pius  X 
reigns  as  Supreme  Pontiff  over  all  the  faithful.  In 
either  case  our  faith  is  an  act  of  the  intellect 
founded  upon  the  testimony  of  reliable  witnesses. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  as  we  needs 
must,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  religious  faith  does 
not  violate  any  laws  of  sound  reason,  but  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  same.  Is  it  a  violation 
of  reason  to  show  by  solid  arguments  that  there 
exists  a  Divine  Witness,  Whose  testimony  cannot 
be  impeached?  Or  to  accept  the  testimony  of  that 
Witness  on  the  highest  authority  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  human  intellect?  Yet  this  is  all 
that  religious  faith  demands  of  us.  Render  unto 
God  a  reasonable  service,  said  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  to  his  first  Christian  converts ;  and  this  ex- 
hortation the  Church  has  ever  urged  upon  her  chil- 
dren.    Know  and  understand  the  reasons  why  you 
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believe.  Behold  the  creatures  round  about  you,  and 
learn  that  they  point  with  unmistakable  clearness  to 
a  Creator.  Meditate  on  the  perfections  of  that 
Creator,  and  understand  that  He  is  a  God  of  infinite 
knowledge  and  truthfulness.  Con  the  history  of 
the  human  family,  and  gather  from  infallible  signs 
that  this  God  of  knowledge  and  truth  has  spoken  to 
the  creatures  which  He  made  to  His  own  image  and 
likeness.  Open  your  mind  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
dispose  your  heart  to  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
and  exclaim  with  all  the  intensity  of  which  your 
being  is  capable :  "  O  my  God,  I  believe ;  I  believe 
all  the  sacred  truths  which  Thou  hast  revealed,  be- 
cause Thou  canst  not  deceive  nor  be  deceived." 
This  is  religious  faith.  This  is  faith  approved  by 
reason;  and  this  is  the  faith  rejected  by  men  who 
pose  before  the  world  as  reason's  champions.  Does 
it  not  seem  as  if  to  them  were  applicable  the  words 
of  the  Apostle:  "  Professing  themselves  wise,  they 
became  fools  "  ? 

How  even  the  uneducated  may  easily  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  has  been  strikingly 
pointed  out  by  Mallock,  when  writing  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  "  First,"  he  says,  "  she  asks  us  to  make 
some  acquaintance  with  herself;  to  look  into  her 
living  eyes,  to  hear  the  words  of  her  mouth,  to  watch 
her  ways  and  works,  and  to  feel  her  inner  spirit; 
and  then  she  says  to  us:     Can  you  trust  me?     If 
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yoii  can,  you  must  trust  me  in  all ;  for  the  very  first 
thing  I  declare  to  you  is,  I  have  never  lied.  Can 
you  trust  me  thus  far  ?  Then  listen,  and  I  will  tell 
you  my  history."  ^ 

•i  Is  Life  Worth  Living,  p.  304. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   POSSIBILITY   OF   SUPERNATURAL   REVELATION 

As  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  rehgious 
faith  is  most  reasonable.  This  reasonableness, 
however,  depends  upon  two  conditions,  namely,  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  fact  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion. Now,  that  God  exists,  is  a  necessary  infer- 
ence of  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  Creation.^  Besides  it  hardly  need  be  proved, 
since  it  is  only  "  the  fool  who  saith  in  his  heart 
that  there  is  no  God."  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
supernatural  revelation.  Many  persons  of  un- 
doubtedly sound  mind,  not  only  deny  the  fact  of 
supernatural  revelation,  but  even  call  in  question  its 
possibility.  Hence  in  the  present  chapter  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  supernatural  revelation  is 
most  certainly  possible,  reserving  the  question  of 
fact  for  a  subsequent  discussion. 

Revelation,  in  its  verbal  significance,  means  the 
drawing  back  of  a  veil  that  hides  something  from 
view,   and  as  applied  to   intellectual   cognition,   it 

1  Pages  48-57. 
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signifies  the  manifestation  of  some  fact  or  truth  that 
was  before  unknown.  Thus  we  speak,  in  ordinary 
parlance,  of  revealing  secrets,  that  is,  of  disclosing 
something  that  was  hidden  from  the  person  to  whom 
the  secret  Is  made  known.  Hence  when  we  say  that 
God  can  reveal,  we  mean  that  He  can  make  known 
to  us  truths  of  which  we  are  not  cognizant;  and 
the  knowledge  thus  imparted,  as  well  as  the  act 
of  imparting  it,  is  called  revelation. 

This  revelation,  as  made  by  God,  may  be  either 
natural  or  supernatural.  It  is  natural,  when  God 
communicates  knowledge  to  us  in  virtue  of  the  crea- 
tive act,  and  in  a  way  that  accords  with  the  ordi- 
nary laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  our  cog- 
noscitive  faculties;  it  is  supernatural,  when  the 
knowledge  imparted  proceeds  from  a  special  act  of 
God,  distinct  from  that  of  creation,  and  is  received 
by  us  in  a  manner  that  supersedes  the  ordinary 
laws  of  mental  perception. 

The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  revela- 
tion may  perhaps  be  made  clear  by  means  of  an 
example.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  young,  the  nat- 
ural way  of  acquiring  knowledge  consists  in  pass- 
ing through  the  various  exercises  of  the  class-room. 
There  the  teacher  assigns  them  lessons,  shows  them 
how  to  go  about  their  studies,  explains  to  them  the 
difficulties  which  occur,  and  makes  them  repeat  his 
own  explanations,  until  their  minds  understand  and 
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retain  at  least  a  part  of  what  was  presented  to  them 
in  successive  instructions.  The  process  may  be 
slow  and  laborious,  but  it  serves  its  purpose.  Little 
by  little  the  elements  of  learning  are  mastered,  the 
mind  is  strengthened  by  systematic  exercise,  new 
knowledge  is  continually  acquired,  and  if  the  work 
be  carried  on  long  enough,  a  finished  intellectual 
education  will  be  the  final  result.  This  may  be 
called  the  natural  way  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  be- 
cause it  is  accommodated  to  the  pupils'  natural 
powers.  By  a  proper  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears, 
and  by  due  application  of  their  intellect  and  will, 
they  accomplish  that  for  which  nature  has  given 
them  an  aptitude.  Consequently,  the  knowledge 
which  they  thus  acquire  is,  as  far  as  its  acquisition  is 
concerned,  altogether  natural  in  character  and  if, 
moreover,  it  extends  itself  only  to  such  truths  as 
ma}'  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  nature,  it  is 
utimately  identical  with  natural  revelation. 

But  now  suppose  that  God  Himself  were  to  take 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  instead  of  making  the 
pupils  go  through  the  laborious  process  of  training 
just  described,  He  were  to  enlighten  their  young 
minds  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  acquire  in 
an  instant  all  the  knowledge  ever  possessed  by  the 
world's  greatest  sages  and  most  eminent  divines;  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  but 
also  of  the  hidden  things  of  nature's  God :  in  that 
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case  we  would  have  an  instance  of  supernatural 
revelation.  For  first  of  all,  the  instantaneous  acqui- 
sition of  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  is  beyond 
man's  natural  powers,  even  though  the  knowledge 
in  question  be  such  as  might  be  obtained  by  a  study 
of  merely  natural  phenomena.  Secondly,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  hidden  things  of  God,  that  is,  of  mys- 
teries which  appertain  to  God's  inner  life,  is  under 
all  circumstances  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  un- 
aided reason.  Consequently,  in  the  example  given, 
there  is  question  of  a  knowledge  which  is  above 
man's  nature,  and  which  is  acquired  in  a  way  for 
which  nature,  left  to  itself,  has  no  aptitude;  hence 
it  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  supernatural 
knowledge,  or,  if  viewed  as  proceeding  from  God,  a 
supernatural  revelation.  In  general,  therefore, 
natural  revelation  is  that  knowledge  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  nature  has  provided;  whilst  supernat- 
ural revelation  is  a  knowledge  that  must  come  di- 
rectly from  God. 

Now,  that  natural  revelation  is  possible,  can  in 
no  wise  be  doubted;  because  a  mere  glance  at  the 
world  around  us  reveals  a  host  of  truths  concerning 
God  and  man  and  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  two.  Thus  reason  tells  us  that  the  world  must 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  a  creative  act, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  Creator,  on 
whom  all  things,  we  ourselves  included,  absolutely 
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depend.  It  tells  us  that  this  Creator,  because  of  His 
intrinsic  excellence,  must  be  loved  and  revered  and 
praised,  and,  because  of  His  sovereign  authority, 
must  be  obeyed  in  all  things.  Nay,  reason  points 
even  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  where  virtue  shall 
be  rewarded  and  vice  shall  be  punished ;  where  man 
shall  forever  be  happy  or  miserable  according  as  his 
life  has  been  in  keeping  with  God's  law  or  has  been 
opposed  to  the  same.  All  this  we  can  learn  from 
the  world  and  the  creatures  which  it  contains ;  yet 
the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  the  world,  is  but  a  visi- 
ble manifestation  of  God's  infinite  perfections;  it  is 
His  sign-language  by  means  of  which  He  communi- 
cates with  His  reasonable  creatures.  The  message 
which  the  visible  universe  holds  for  us  is  God's  own 
message  to  man ;  it  is  His  natural  revelation.  Hence 
natural  revelation  is  most  certainly  possible;  be- 
cause it  is  an  accomplished  and  universally  recog- 
nized fact,  and  a  fact  necessarily  presupposes  its 
own  possibility. 

From  the  possibility  of  natural  revelation  it  is, 
indeed,  a  far  cry  to  the  possibility  of  a  revelation 
that  is  altogether  supernatural  in  character,  yet  if 
we  admit  the  former,  then  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  reject  the  latter.  In  regard  to 
this  point  we  must  bear  in  mind  two  facts,  which 
are  often  overlooked,  though  they  shed  much  light 
upon  the  noatter  in  hand.     The  first  fact  is,  that  the 
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same  God,  Who  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  super- 
natural revelation,  is  also  the  author  of  man's  na- 
ture, and  therefore  the  source  whence  the  laws  that 
govern  man's  actions  take  their  rise.  This  in  it- 
self would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  supernatural 
revelation  is  possible.  For  if  God  made  man,  can 
we  suppose  that  He  made  Him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  direct  communication  with  him  impossible? 
Is  that  the  way  a  loving  and  prudent  father  would 
act  wnth  regard  to  his  children?  Yet  God  is  truly 
a  most  loving  Father,  and  of  His  wisdom  and  power 
there  is  no  end.  Hence  is  it  not  likely  that  He 
fashioned  man's  intellect  and  will  in  a  manner  that 
would  enable  Him  to  act  upon  them  whenever  and 
whatever  way  He  might  see  fit?  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  unworthy  both  of  His 
wisdom  and  goodness.  As  He  made  the  human  in- 
tellect and  will,  so  also  did  He  enact  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  both  must  act;  and  therefore  the 
execution  of  these  laws  necessarily  depends  on  His 
sovereign  will.  The  laws  which  He  freely  es- 
tablished, He  can  freely  suspend,  whenever  such  a 
suspension  serves  a  useful  purpose.  In  fact,  does 
not  every  human  lawgiver  act  in  precisely  the  same 
manner?  Whenever  a  prudent  legislator  enacts  a 
law,  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  he  is  possessed  of  the  power,  to 
interfere  with  that  law  for  any  good  reason  which 
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may  occur  in  course  of  time.  The  opponents  of 
supernatural  revelation  overlook  this  plain  fact  al- 
together, and  as  a  result  they  foolishly  deny  God  a 
power  which  they  concede  to  man. 

The  second  fact,  which  is  often  overlooked,  is, 
that  human  nature  instinctively  craves  for  a  super- 
natural revelation.  This  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
knows  his  own  heart,  and  who  understands  the  les- 
son taught  by  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The 
knowledge  which  we  gather  from  God's  works  is 
very  limited,  and  necessarily  leaves  the  mind  un- 
satisfied. We  ever  desire  to  know  more  about  God ; 
we  are  borne  onward  with  an  irresistible  craving  to 
find  out  something  concerning  His  inmost  being; 
something  about  His  thoughts.  His  affections,  and 
the  intentions  which  He  has  regarding  our  future 
destiny;  yet  touching  these  various  points,  nature 
either  speaks  obscurely,  or  is  completely  dumb. 
Hence  from  nature  we  look  up  to  nature's  God,  ex- 
pecting Him  to  open  the  sealed  book,  and  read  unto 
us  the  message  contained  therein. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  various  religions  of 
the  past,  false  though  they  might  be,  purported  to 
include  some  sort  of  special  revelation  as  an  essential 
element,  A  purely  natural  religion,  a  religion, 
namely,  that  is  based  upon  a  merely  intellectual  con- 
templation of  nature,  is  indeed  possible;  yet  it  has 
never  existed  in  the  historical  past.     Every  religious 
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system,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  ulti- 
mately founded  upon  a  special  message  of  God  to 
man.  Human  nature  seems  to  recognize  instinc- 
tively that  in  a  matter  so  divine,  as  religion  neces- 
sarily is,  God  Himself  must  be  its  teacher. 

Now  this  attitude  of  the  human  mind  and  heart 
towards  a  special  message  from  God  admits  of  but 
one  reasonable  explanation,  namely,  that  God  so 
constituted  human  nature  as  to  make  supernatural 
revelation  possible.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
craving  for  greater  knowledge  of  God  than  may  be 
attained  by  natural  means  is  not  so  irresistible  as  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  supernatural  revelation; 
nevertheless,  its  universal  presence  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  who  have  not  made  themselves  slaves  to  things 
of  earth,  would  seem  to  place  the  possibility  of  said 
revelation  beyond  all  doubt.  For  any  universal  de- 
sire, that  arises  independently  of  extrinsic  condi- 
tions, must  in  some  manner  be  founded  in  nature, 
and  nature  does  not  lead  men  to  desire  that  which  is 
absolutely  impossible.  Hence  if  we  take  human  na- 
ture as  it  comes  in  touch  with  our  own  experience, 
and  as  it  stands  revealed  in  the  light  of  history,  there 
appears  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  supernat- 
ural revelation,  if  not  as  an  actual  fact,  at  least 
as  a  theoretical  possibility. 

Nor  is  there  aught  in  the  concept  of  supernatural 
revelation  that  can  invalidate  this  antecedent  prob- 
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ability.  For  if  God  can  "  whisper  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  external  nature,  and  speak  to  us 
through  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,"  why 
should  He  not  be  able  to  hold  personal  intercourse 
with  our  souls  by  directly  enlightening  our  under- 
standing? God  is  a  spirit,  and  so  also  are  our 
souls  spirits,  and  there  can  certainly  be  no  repug- 
nance in  any  direct  communication  between  spirit 
and  spirit.  It  is  true,  our  souls  are  at  present  so  inti- 
mately united  to  our  bodies  that  the  two  form  but 
one  being,  yet  in  that  union  the  soul  does  not  lose 
its  spirituality :  for  its  intellectual  operations  it  is 
only  extrinsically  dependent  on  the  body,  that  is,  in 
so  far  as  the  senses  must  supply  it  with  the  proper 
objects  upon  which  it  can  exercise  its  spiritual  ac- 
tivity. Now  these  objects  God  Himself  can  sup- 
ply; for  what  He  can  do  by  means  of  secondary 
causes  He  can  do  by  Himself,  except  where  there  is 
question  of  a  vital  act.  As  He  can  determine  the 
intellect  through  the  operation  of  created  objects 
upon  man's  senses,  so  can  He  also  determine  it  by 
His  own  immediate  action,  because  in  either  case  the 
act  of  knowing  proceeds  from  its  own  proper 
faculty.  Hence  as  we  can  infer  many  truths  con- 
cerning God  and  our  relations  to  Him  by  contem- 
plating and  reasoning  upon  the  objects  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  senses,  so  can  we  also  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  these  and  similar  truths  through 
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a  direct  enlightenment  of  our  understanding,  de- 
termined by  the  immediate  action  of  God  upon  our 
intellect,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  super- 
natural revelation,  as  is  also  the  act  of  imparting 
it  as  far  as  it  proceeds  from  God. 

What  makes  it  all  the  more  surprising  that  there 
should  be,  at  the  present  time,  so  strong  a  sentiment 
against  this  direct  communication  between  God  and 
man,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  observable  a  rapidly 
growing  belief  in  the  immediate  action  of  soul  upon 
soul.  It  has  become  quite  the  fashion  to  believe  in 
telepathy,  mind-reading,  and  thought-transference; 
yet  all  these  different  phenomena,  as  commonly 
understood,  imply  a  direct  communication  between 
spirit  and  spirit.  And  if  men  admit  that  created 
spirits  can  act  upon  one  another  without  the  media- 
tion of  the  senses,  are  they  not  glaringly  inconsistent 
when  they  at  the  same  time  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  action  between  God  and  the  human  soul?  I 
do  not  say  that  there  is  any  truth  in  telepathy  or 
thought-transference,  as  commonly  understood,  but 
that  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  my  argument. 
The  fact  that  men  believe  in  these  phenomena  puts 
upon  them  the  logical  necessity  of  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  supernatural  revelation,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  it  consists  in  the  immediate  action  of  God  upon 
the  human  intellect. 

Again,  as  God  can  act  directly  upon  the  intellect. 
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so  can  He  also  act  upon  the  senses,  even  though  they 
be  material  in  their  nature ;  because  it  was  His  own 
omnipotent  power  that  called  these  senses  into  be- 
ing, and  it  belongs  to  Him  to  prescribe  their  mode 
of  action.  Hence  He  can  make  special  revelations, 
not  only  by  spiritual  enlightenment,  but  also  by 
sensible  representations  and  visions,  as  was  fre- 
quently done  in  the  case  of  the  Prophets  of  old. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  how 
God  by  means  of  a  statue,  the  different  parts  of 
which  were  made  of  different  material,  showed  the 
Babylonian  king  what  empires  were  to  follow  his 
own  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  how  they 
w^ere  all  to  be  supplanted  by  the  universal  kingdom 
of  Christ.-  Of  the  same  nature  was  the  vision  of 
St.  Peter  at  Joppa,  where  he  beheld  let  down  from 
heaven  a  large  vessel  wherein  were  all  manner  of 
four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things  of  the 
earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  henceforth  all  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  was  abolished,  and  that  one  and  all 
w^ere  to  be  received  into  the  Church  established  by 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.^  In  such  visions,  God  acts 
upon  the  senses  even  as  corporeal  objects  would  do, 
were  they  really  present;  and  whilst  He  thus  pic- 
tures to  the  eye  or  the  imagination  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  truth  to  be  conveyed.  He  at  the 

2  Dan.  II,  31.  3  Acts  X,  11. 
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same  time  enlightens  tlie  understanding  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  vision  is  vouchsafed,  so  that  he 
may  read  aright  the  sacred  message  contained  there- 
in. In  these  and  other  special  ways,  therefore,  may 
God  impart  knowledge  to  mankind,  even  as  He 
communicates  the  same  through  the  creatures  which 
He  has  called  into  being  by  the  creative  act. 

That  there  is  no  intrinsic  repugnance  in  such 
special  communications  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  God,  the  opponents  of  revelation  are  thus  forced 
to  concede;  but  they  contend  that  this  concession 
is  of  little  avail,  since  there  is  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  man,  in  as  much  as  the  person 
to  whom  such  knowledge  is  communicated  can  never 
be  certain  whether  it  is  a  true  revelation  or  a  mere 
delusion.  At  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable force  in  this  objection,  for  it  is  a  noted 
fact  that  the  human  mind  is  not  rarely  subject  to 
all  sorts  of  hallucinations;  yet  a  little  consideration 
will  readily  show  that  this  difficulty  is  by  no  means 
so  formidable  as  it  would  appear.  For,  first  of  all, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  human  intellect  is 
subject  to  God,  so  that  as  He  has  the  power  to  com- 
municate knowledge,  so  has  He  also  the  power  of 
making  the  intellect  certain  whence  that  knowledge 
comes.  Even  as  in  the  natural  order  there  are  cer- 
tain principles  which  contain  within  themselves  the 
evidence  of  their  own  truth,  so  also  in  the  supernat- 
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ural  order  God  can  present  truths  in  such  a  way 
that  their  mere  presence  excludes  all  possibility  of 
deception.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  take  away 
from  God  the  supreme  dominion  which  He  must 
necessarily  have  over  all  His  creatures. 

However,  were  we  for  argument's  sake  to  concede 
that  the  person  to  whom  God  vouchsafes  a  special 
revelation  can  never  be  certain  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, this  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  supernatural  revelation.  For  God  need 
not  reveal  supernatural  truths  to  each  single  indi- 
vidual, but  He  may  select  a  few,  whom  He  com- 
missions to  announce  His  message  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  the  truths  so  announced  He  can  con- 
firm by  such  visible  signs  as  are  calculated  to  re- 
move all  doubts  regarding  their  origin.  To  illus- 
trate my  meaning  by  a  concrete  example :  Let  us 
suppose  that  God  made  known  to  me  by  special 
revelation  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  that  is,  the 
exact  number  of  years  yet  to  elapse  before  said 
judgment  would  take  place.  Perhaps  I  might  have 
my  doubts  concerning  the  revelation  in  question, 
and  if  I  were  to  inform  you  of  this  same  revelation, 
you  certainly  would  have  your  doubts.  But  if, 
urged  on  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  I  were  to  lead  you 
to  a  place  where  a  person  had  been  buried  months 
ago,  and  there,  opening  the  grave  and  exhibiting 
to  your  view  a  corpse  almost  completely  decom- 
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posed,  I  were  to  promise  that  in  tol<:en  of  the  truth 
of  my  statement  I  would  restore  the  dead  man  to 
Hfe,  the  matter  would  assume  a  much  more  serious 
aspect.  And  if  then,  true  to  my  promise,  I  were  to 
bid  that  man  to  come  forth  from  the  grave,  and  he 
arising  forthwith,  be  again  a  living  man  even  as  he 
had  been  before  death  snatched  him  away  from 
his  friends,  the  truth  of  the  revelation  vouchsafed 
to  me  would  thereby  be  placed  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt.  Because  as  there  is  no  power  under 
heaven  that  can  restore  the  dead  to  life,  God  Him- 
self must  have  raised  that  man  from  the  grave;  and 
as  this  was  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  truth  of  a  supposed  revelation,  God 
thereby  gave  His  own  infallible  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  that  same  revelation.  Consequently,  the 
objection  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  true 
revelation  from  a  mere  subjective  delusion  vanishes 
into  thin  air.  The  very  fact  that  God  has  created 
the  universe,  and  established  the  laws  which  govern 
the  actions  of  created  beings,  gives  Him  at  once  the 
right  and  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  and  that  interference  must 
necessarily  carry  conviction  to  every  unbiased  mind. 
Of  this,  however,  we  shall  treat  more  in  detail  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Lastly,  even  if  a  person  were  inclined  to  reject 

all  that  has  thus   far  been  said  as  untenable,  the 
10 
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possibility  of  supernatural  revelation  would  still  re- 
main intact:  because  if  need  be,  God  can  assume  a 
human  nature  and  thus  impart  knowledge  by  word 
of  mouth,  even  as  man  speaks  to  man.  This  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Christ,  Who  as  God-Man  spoke 
to  His  disciples  and  revealed  to  them  the  hidden 
things  of  God.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  true,  He  would 
have  to  convince  the  world  of  His  divine  person- 
ality, but  would  that  be  impossible  to  a  God  whose 
wisdom  and  power  are  infinite?  Hence  to  say  that 
supernatural  revelation  is  impossible,  is  but  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  most  colossal  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tions that  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creature. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  such  a  revelation, 
though  possible,  would  be  useless.  For,  supposing 
even  that  God  were  to  reveal  nothing  except  what 
men  can  find  out  for  themselves  by  the  right  use  of 
their  reason,  yet  a  revelation  of  these  same  truths 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use.  Who  will  make  the 
foolish  assertion  that  schools  are  useless,  because 
children  might,  absolutely  speaking,  learn  by  their 
own  endeavors  what  is  taught  them  by  their 
teachers?  Destroy  your  schools,  leave  your  boys 
and  girls  to  their  own  devices  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  a  few  decades  our  splendid  civilization 
will  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
So  it  is  precisely  with  the  religious  education  of  the 
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human  race.  If  God  does  not  take  upon  Himself 
the  teaching  of  mankind,  the  grossest  ignorance 
concerning  man's  most  essential  duties  must  be  the 
inevitable  result.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  history  of  the  past.  The  pagan  nations  of  old 
were  to  a  certain  extent  left  without  the  light  of 
revelation,  and  as  a  result  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  His  law  was  almost  completely  lost.  Nay,  even 
those  great  minds,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Plato  and 
Socrates,  who  applied  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  natural  theology,  had  but  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  religious  truths.  And 
yet  men  are  under  strict  obligation  of  knowing  these 
truths  and  the  duties  flowing  therefrom;  for  with- 
out such  knowledge  they  cannot  render  God  that 
service  for  which  they  were  created.  Hence  not 
only  is  the  revelation  of  these  truths  highly  useful, 
but  it  is  even  morally  necessary.  Men  could  in- 
deed, absolutely  speaking,  acquire  them  by  their 
own  efforts,  yet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  such 
that  the  vast  majority  would  be  doomed  to  utter 
failure. 

Again,  there  are  very  many  truths  that  are  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  unaided  reason,  which  it  would, 
however,  be  useful  for  man  to  know.  Reason 
alone  could  never  come  to  a  knowledge  of  such  mys- 
teries, for  example,  as  that  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  elevation  of  human  na- 
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tiire  to  the  supernatural  state,  the  beatific  vision, 
and  a  thousand  others  most  intimatel}^  connected 
with  God's  being  and  man's  eternal  destiny.  That 
such  supernatural  truths  really  exist,  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  give  the  matter  serious  thought. 
For  on  the  one  hand  God  is  infinite,  that  is.  He 
possesses  all  perfections  without  limit,  and  on  the 
other,  man's  intellect  is  limited;  it  cannot  go  be- 
yond a  certain  range;  consequently,  there  must  be 
many  truths  the  existence  of  which  man  does  not 
even  suspect.  To  hold  the  contrary  is  to  assert 
either  that  man  is  infinite,  or  that  God  is  finite,  both 
of  which  assertions  are  manifestly  absurd.  I  know 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who  abhor  the  very 
name  of  mystery.  To  admit  the  existence  of  mys- 
teries is  to  their  minds  a  conclusive  proof  of  intel- 
lectual weakness.  And  yet  have  these  learned 
gentlemen  (for  as  such  they  pose  before  the  world) 
ever  taken  account  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  mysteries  which  they  admit  every  day  of  their 
lives?  Do  they  know  what  is  the  nature  of  elec- 
tricity or  magnetism  or  color?  Can  they  tell  how 
the  grass  grows  in  the  field,  and  how  the  hair  waxes 
long  upon  their  learned  heads?  No  real  scientist 
has  ever  yet  dared  to  give  a  final  answer  to  these 
and  similar  questions.  They  freely  admit  tliat  na- 
ture is  full  of  mysteries,  and  that  these  mysteries 
become  all  the  more  real  as  man  enters  the  more 
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deeply  into  nature's  secrets.  It  is  only  the  shallow, 
the  superficial,  the  newspaper-scientists,  who  dare 
utter  the  foolish  boast  that  nature  is  to  them  an 
open  book.  And  yet  if  nature  has  her  mysteries, 
why  should  not  the  Godhead  admit  of  the  same? 
Is  nature  more  perfect  than  God?  Will  you  deny 
to  the  Creator  what  you  are  forced  to  concede  to  the 
creature  ? 

But,  reply  these  Rationalists,  even  if  we  concede 
that  supernatural  mysteries  exist,  they  certainly  do 
not  admit  of  being  revealed  to  man.  The  very 
fact  that  they  are  mysteries  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  finite  intelligence,  and  so  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly become  the  objects  of  human  knowledge. 
Why  should  God  tell  us  about  this  mystery  or  that, 
if  we  can  never  know  what  it  all  means?  This  ob- 
jection is  frequently  urged  by  men  who  seem  con- 
vinced that  they  are  really  very  learned,  and  yet  if 
they  had  only  a  little  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  they  would  be  utterly  ashamed  of  raising 
such  a  difficulty.  It  is  true  enough  that  we  can 
never  know  the  inmost  nature  of  a  supernatural 
mystery,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  revelation  of 
such  a  mystery  should  not  afford  us  most  useful 
knowledge.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  do  not  know 
how  human  nature  can  be  so  intimately  united  to  a 
divine  person  that  its  actions  become  attributable  to 
God  Himself,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Incarnation;  yet 
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we  know  very  well  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  Christ  is  both  God  and  man.  The  Incarnation 
is  a  mystery  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term;  we 
cannot  even  begin  to  explain  it ;  nevertheless,  the 
revelation  of  the  mere  fact  itself  puts  before  us  a 
proof  of  God's  boundless  love  that  far  surpasses  all 
we  can  gather  from  the  created  universe.  Crea- 
tion teaches  us  that  God  of  His  infinite  goodness 
and  love  called  us  into  being,  so  that  we  might  have 
a  share  in  His  own  happiness;  but  the  Incarnation 
goes  beyond  this,  in  as  much  as  it  shows  that  God 
so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  own  Son  to  save 
that  which  was  lost.  And  so  with  every  other 
supernatural  mystery,  its  revelation  draws  us  closer 
to  the  heart  of  God,  and  opens  up  to  us  new  worlds 
of  divine  goodness  and  love. 

Consequently,  whether  we  consider  supernatural 
revelation  in  itself,  or  weigh  the  difficulties  that  are 
urged  against  it,  we  encounter  nothing  that  can 
make  it  appear  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
God's  supreme  dominion  over  all  His  creatures 
postulates  the  possibility  of  such  revelation;  for  in 
virtue  of  that  dominion  He  can  do  with  His  crea- 
tures whatever  involves  no  contradiction.  Hence 
we  can  safely  affirm  that  supernatural  revelation  is 
most  certainly  possible;  and  this  is  all  we  care  for 
at  present.  \\^hether  it  is  an  actual  fact,  we  shall 
consider  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   CREDENTIALS   OF   SUPERNATURAL   REVELA- 
TION 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  shown  that  supernatural 
revelation  is  possible.  God  can  impart  knowledge, 
not  only  through  the  creatures  which  He  has  called 
into  being,  but  also  by  immediate  action  upon  the 
human  intellect,  or  by  symbolical  representations 
that  effect  the  senses,  or  by  assuming  human  nature 
and  conversing  with  man,  even  as  one  person  con- 
verses with  another.  Absolutely  speaking,  God 
could  make  revelations,  to  each  single  individual  of 
the  human  race,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  is  not 
the  course  pursued  by  Divine  Providence.  As  re- 
ligion is  meant  not  only  for  the  individual,  but  for 
society  as  well,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  that 
religious  truths  should  be  authoritatively  announced 
to  society  in  general,  rather  than  be  revealed  to 
single  individuals.  Hence  God  is  wont  to  select 
a  limited  number  of  persons  to  whom  He  makes 
special  revelations,  and  then  send  them  as  His  am- 
bassadors to  teach  the  rest  of  mankind. 

This,  however,  requires  that  God  should  accredit 
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these  men  in  some  special  way,  so  that  all  may  be 
able  to  recognize  them  as  divine  messengers,  and 
have  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  doctrines  an- 
nounced by  them  are  most  certainly  God's  own 
word.  Even  as  in  human  affairs  no  ambassador  is 
received  without  proper  credentials  from  his  sover- 
eign, so  neither  in  things  divine.  Any  one  wdio 
claims  to  have  received  divine  revelations,  and  to 
have  been  commissioned  by  God  to  announce  them 
to  his  fellow  men,  must  show  his  credentials  be- 
fore he  can  demand  belief.  Now  these  credentials 
are  two  in  number,  namely,  prophecies  and  miracles. 
Both  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  proceed 
from  no  one  but  God,  and  therefore  if  they  are 
advanced  in  confirmation  of  any  claim,  or  in  proof 
of  any  truth,  that  claim  must  be  valid  and  that 
truth  must  be  certain,  because  it  is  approved  by  God 
Himself,  Who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  de- 
ceived. 

That  this  important  point  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  it  by  means  of  a 
concrete  example.  For  this  purpose  let  us  take  the 
case  of  Lazarus,  whom  Christ  is  recorded  to  have 
raised  from  the  dead.  The  incident  is  beautifully 
told  by  St.  John,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
Gospel.  The  main  facts  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned are  these:  Lazarus,  a  man  of  great  virtue, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  of  considerable  wealth  and 
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influence,  fell  sick  and  died.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Christ,  as  were  also  his  two  sisters,  Mary 
and  Martha.  Christ  had  been  sent  for  during  the 
illness  of  His  friend,  but  He  stayed  away  purposely, 
in  order,  as  the  Evangelist  tells  us,  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  His  followers  by  a  most  striking  miracle. 
When  He  finally  did  arrive  in  Bethania,  the  home 
of  His  friends,  Lazarus  had  been  dead  four  days 
and  was  already  buried.  However,  He  assured  the 
two  sisters  that  their  brother  should  rise  again.  So 
they  led  Him  to  the  grave,  and  there,  in  presence  of 
a  large  gathering  of  Jews  who  had  come  to  con- 
sole Mary  and  Martha,  He  ordered  them  to  open 
the  tomb.  To  this  they  objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  body  was  already  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion; but  as  He  insisted,  they  obeyed,  and  exposed 
the  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
Then  "Jesus  lifting  his  eyes,  said:  'Father,  I  give 
Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I 
know  that  Thou  hearest  me  always ;  but  because  of 
the  people  who  stand  about  have  I  said  it,  that  they 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.'  When  He 
had  said  these  things,  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice: 
*  Lazarus,  come  forth.'  And  presently  he  that  had 
been  dead  came  forth,  bound  feet  and  hands  with 
winding  bands ;  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with 
a  napkin.  Jesus  said  to  them :  '  Loose  him,  and  let 
him  go.'     Many  therefore  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
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come  to  Mary  and  Martha,  and  had  seen  the  things 
that  Jesus  did,  believed  in  Him."  ^ 

The  truth  of  which  there  is  question  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  is  stated  in  these  words  of  Christ: 
"  Father,  .  .  .  because  of  the  people  who 
stand  about  have  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe 
that  Thou  hast  sent  me."  These  words  contain  a 
direct  appeal  to  God  to  confirm  by  miracle  Christ's 
oft-asserted,  divine  mission.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  His  public  career,  Christ  had  claimed  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God,  sent  by  His  heavenly  Fa- 
ther to  redeem  the  world.  This  claim  He  had  to 
make  good  by  signs  and  wonders  that  could  be 
wrought  only  by  divine  power.  As  such  a  sign  He 
selected,  in  the  present  instance,  the  restoration  of 
a  dead  man  to  life.  The  miracle  thus  chosen  could 
not  be  attributed  to  any  created  power,  in  as  much 
as  God  alone  can  give  back  the  life  that  was  taken 
away  by  death.  Christ  had  already  worked  many 
other  miracles;  He  had  fed  five  thousand  persons 
with  five  loaves  of  bread  ;^  He  had  given  sight  to 
the  man  that  was  born  blind ;  ^  He  had  healed  by 
a  mere  word  a  person  who  had  for  thirty-eight 
years  been  sick  of  an  incurable  disease;'*  He  had 
walked  on  the  storm-tossed  sea  as  though  it  were 
dry  land  ^  —  all  these  signs  had  produced  their  ef- 

1  John  XI,  41-45.  ^  John  V,  7- 

2  Matth.  XIV,  17.  5  Matth.  XIV,  26. 

3  Mark.  X,  52. 
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feet  upon  His  disciples  and  upon  the  people,  and 
this  effect  He  wished  to  confirm  by  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  Hence  He  took  such  spe- 
cial precautions  to  convince  those  present  both  of 
the  reality  of  the  miracle  and  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  wrought,  so  that  they  could  not  help 
recognizing  it  as  a  sign  from  God.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  He  waited  till  the  signs  of  corrup- 
tion were  plainly  discernible  in  the  body  of  Lazarus ; 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  He  gathered  a  large 
number  of  Jews  around  the  open  tomb,  and  told 
them  explicitly  that  the  miracle  about  to  take  place 
was  intended  as  a  sign  from  heaven  in  confirma- 
tion of  His  divine  mission.  Only  when  He  had  in 
this  manner  prepared  the  spectators,  and  had  ap- 
pealed to  God  as  His  Father,  did  He  speak  the 
words  of  divine  power  which  restored  the  dead  man 
to  life.  Hence  the  miraculous  effect  that  followed, 
the  evident  restoration  to  life  of  one  who  had  cer- 
tainly been  dead,  placed  the  truth  of  Christ's  claim 
beyond  all  possible  doubt;  for  this  effect  could  pro- 
ceed from  no  one  but  God,  and  as  it  was  wrought 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  Christ's 
claim,  God  would  have  testified  to  a  falsehood  had 
the  claim  in  question  not  been  true.  Yet  God  is 
infinitely  truthful,  and  as  such  He  can  no  more  bear 
witness  to  a  falsehood  than  He  can  cease  to  be  God. 
And  so  in  all  similar  cases ;  whenever  miracles 
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(and  the  same  holds  good  of  prophecies)  are  ad- 
vanced in  confirmation  of  any  claim,  or  in  proof  of 
any  truth,  that  claim  must  be  valid,  and  that  truth 
must  be  certain,  because  it  is  approved  by  God  Him- 
self, Who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 

Rationalists  and  infidels  cannot  help  admitting 
the  force  of  this  argumentation,  and  therefore  they 
endeavor  to  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  They  do  not  and  cannot  prove  that 
miracles  and  prophecies  are  impossible,  yet  they 
leave  nothing  untried  to  create  the  impression  that 
said  impossibility  is  an  established  fact.  So  rabid 
are  some  of  these  gentlemen  in  regard  to  this  point, 
that  they  will  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  referring 
to  belief  in  miracles  as  the  very  height  of  folly. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  even  in  books,  expressions  like 
these:  "  No  man  of  education  believes  any  longer 
in  miracles."  "  It  has  been  agreed  upon  by  all  men 
of  intellectual  ability  that  miracles  are  impossible." 
And  yet  when  we  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  who 
these  men  of  education  and  intellectual  ability  are, 
we  find  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  that  their  edu- 
cation has  been  one-sided,  and  that  their  intellectual 
ability  is  but  ordinary.  Nay,  not  un  frequently  are 
they  men  whose  knowledge  of  nature  is  as  shallow 
as  their  ignorance  of  philosophy  is  profound;  men 
who  are  no  more  qualified  to  pronounce  on  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  miracles  than  the  coal-heaver  is  able  to 
calculate  the  intricate  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Yet  they  are  glib  of  tongue  and  facile  of 
pen,  and  by  much  talking  and  scribbling  they  cause 
no  end  of  mischief.  Vast  multitudes  of  people,  who 
never  think  for  themselves,  hear  or  read  these  reit- 
erated statements,  and  thoughtlessly  make  the  im- 
plied views  their  own.  Hence  many  so-called 
Christians  speak  of  belief  in  miracles  as  something 
to  be  regretted.  Hence,  also,  we  find  that  non- 
Catholic  denominations  relegate  the  miraculous  ele- 
ments of  Christianity  to  the  background.  Devoid 
of  the  strength  which  a  conscious  possession  of  the 
truth  alone  can  give,  they  dare  not  face  the  storm 
which  these  misnamed  scientists  and  self-styled  ad- 
vanced thinkers  have  conjured  up.  And  yet  Chris- 
tianity must  stand  or  fall  with  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  miracles.  If  the  miraculous  events 
to  which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  appealed  in 
confirmation  of  His  divine  mission,  are  not  true 
miracles,  then  Christianity  is  based  on  falsehood, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  overturned  the  better. 

In  view  of  this,  therefore,  it  is  all-important  to 
emphasize  the  possibility  of  miracles;  they  are  the 
proper  credentials  of  supernatural  revelation,  and 
of  their  very  nature  place  said  revelation  within 
reach  of  all.^  I  say  the  possibility  of  miracles,  for 
6  Concerning  this  point,  J.  J.  Rousseau  made  the  very  per- 
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though  prophecies  are  generally  treated  as  a  special 
proof  of  revelation,  they  are,  nevertheless,  but  a  spe- 
cies of  miracles,  and  their  possibility  will  readily 
be  granted,  if  that  of  miracles  be  proved.  Now, 
the  easiest  way  to  prove  that  miracles  are  possible, 
would  be  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  been 
wrought  in  the  past,  for  that  which  has  been  done 
must  certainly  be  possible,  since  all  are  agreed  that 
no  one  can  do  the  impossible.  Still,  though  there 
be  hundreds  of  miracles,  the  reality  of  which  can 
no  more  be  called  in  question  than  the  best  attested 
historical  facts,'^  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, it  seems  preferable  in  the  present  instance  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  miracles  from  their  own 
nature,  so  that  the  vain  boasts  of  infidels  regard- 

tinent  remark:  "The  first  proof  of  divine  revelation  is  the 
nature  of  the  doctrine  proposed,  the  second  is  the  character 
of  the  organs  of  revelation,  the  third  consists  in  miracles, 
which,  as  an  expression  of  divine  power,  run  counter  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most 
conspicuous,  the  most  evident,  the  most  striking  proof;  it 
does  not  call  for  long  discussion  and  protracted  investigation, 
and  is  particularly  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  masses  of  the  people."    Lettre  III  de  la  Montague. 

"^  As  an  instance  we  may  cite  the  miracles  of  Lourdes,  many 
of  which  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  a  committee  of 
physicians  and  scientists,  with  the  result  that  they  have  been 
set  down  as  occurrences  that  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
natural  grounds.  For  detailed  information  the  reader  may 
profitably  consult  the  work  of  Georges  Bertrin,  entitled, 
Loxu'des. 
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ing  their  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  may  be  put  in 
the  true  light. 

By  a  miracle  we  understand  a  sensible  efifect  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
surpassing  all  created  power.  This  definition  is  gen- 
erally accepted,  both  by  men  who  believe  in  miracles 
and  by  men  who  reject  them  as  impossible.  Hence 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  given  definition  implies 
nothing  that  is  contrary  to  reason,  it  must  perforce 
be  admitted  that  miracles  are  possible,  since  there 
exists  a  God  of  infinite  power,  Who  can  do  what- 
ever involves  no  contradiction. 

A  miracle,  therefore,  must  satisfy  these  three  con- 
ditions :  First,  it  must  be  a  sensible  effect,  that  is,  it 
must  be  an  event  or  an  occurrence  which  can  be 
perceived  by  the  senses,  just  as  any  other  fact  that 
happens  in  nature.  The  reason  of  this  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  miracle  is  intended  to  attract  the 
attention  of  beings  who  ordinarily  derive  their 
knowledge  from  sense  observation.  Second,  it  must 
be  an  event  that  is  opposed  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature's  laws,  and  that,  partly  at  least,  for  the 
same  reason;  because  whatever  happens  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature,  is  but  little  calculated 
to  arrest  men's  attention.  Third,  it  must  be  an  oc- 
currence that  can  be  brought  about  only  by  divine 
power;  because  a  miracle  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign 
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from  God,  about  the  origin  of  which  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  first  condition  there  is  no 
need  of  advancing  any  proof;  for  if  events  that 
happen  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  can 
be  perceived  by  the  senses,  so  also  can  events  that 
are  contrary  to  these  laws.  If  the  death  of  a  per- 
son is  a  sensible  effect,  the  restoration  of  that 
same  person  to  life  is  not  less  so.  If  we  can  see 
that  fire  consumes  the  wood  to  which  it  is  applied, 
we  can  equally  well  see  when,  under  similar  condi- 
tions, the  wood  remains  unconsumed.  Yet  in  the 
one  case  we  have  an  effect  that  is  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  the  other,  something 
occurs  that  is  contrary  to  these  laws.  This  point 
is  so  evident  that  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  rais- 
ing any  difficulty  in  its  regard.  Hence  if  miracles 
are  impossible,  it  must  be  on  account  of  the  second 
or  third  condition. 

Now  the  second  condition  postulates  that  an  ef- 
fect be  produced  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same,  the  laws  of  na- 
ture must  in  a  particular  case  be  suspended,  so 
that  an  effect  may  be  produced  which  would  be  im- 
130ssible  if  nature  were  left  to  its  own  operation. 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  oc- 
currence, we  must,  first  of  all,  understand  well  what 
is  meant  by  the  laws  of  nature. 
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If  we  consult  scientists  on  this  point,  we  find 
that  they  speak  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  so  many 
uniform  modes  of  action,  invariably  observed  by 
natural  causes  in  the  production  of  their  proper  ef- 
fects. Thus,  for  instance,  they  say  that  it  is  a  law 
of  nature  that  fire  burns,  that  bodies  attract  one 
another,  that  man  is  mortal,  that  the  human  body, 
once  dead,  never  revives.  Hence  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  scientists,  the  laws  of  nature  are  noth- 
ing else  than  the  "  whole  collection  of  similar 
uniform  acts  grouped  under  a  general  proposition." 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  these  uniform  acts  in 
themselves  are  not  laws,  but  rather  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  laws.  For  a  law  is  a  principle  of  action, 
rather  than  the  act  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  property-holders  pay  taxes  is  not  a  law, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  a  law  which  exists  inde- 
pendently of  the  payment.  The  law  itself  is  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  duly  promulgated,  and  impos- 
ing an  obligation  on  the  tax-payer.  So  also  in 
nature,  the  fact  that  fire  burns  is  not  a  law,  but 
it  is  the  result  of  a  law  from  which  combustion 
proceeds  as  a  uniform  fact.  Hence  the  laws  of 
nature  must  be  the  will  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  as 
expressed  in  natural  causes.  Now  as  these  natural 
causes  are  devoid  of  freedom,  the  will  of  the  law- 
giver can  find  expression  in  them  only  by  means 

of  predetermined  forces;  so  that  the  laws  of  na- 
il 
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ture  are  objectively  nothing  else  than  the  forces 
with  which  God  has  endowed  His  creatures,  and 
by  reason  of  which  they  must,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, always  act  the  same  way  if  placed  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Hence  the  constancy  of  the 
laws  of  nature  has  its  ultimate  reason  in  the  will 
of  God.  This  is  the  only  reasonable  explanation 
that  can  be  given  of  these  laws  and  their  mode  of 
operation,  and  neither  philosopher  nor  scientist  can 
pick  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  which  this  explana- 
tion is  the  inevitable  result.^ 

Viewing  the  laws  of  nature,  therefore,  in  this 
light,  as  we  necessarily  must,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  reasonable  person  can  conscientiously  object  to 
the  possibility  of  miracles.  For  miracles,  as  was 
stated  above,  are  exceptions  to  these  laws,  and  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  lawgiver 

s  When  Huxley  says  that  "  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  scientific 
sense,  is  the  product  of  a  mental  operation  upon  the  facts  of 
nature  which  come  under  our  observation,  and  has  no  more 
existence  outside  the  mind  than  colour  has,"  his  statement  is 
indeed  scientifically  correct,  but,  like  many  other  scientific 
statements,  it  is  philosophically  very  imsatisfactory.  The 
"  facts  of  nature "  are  necessarily  based  upon  some  acting 
cause,  and  in  our  "  mental  operation "  upon  these  facts  we 
cannot  leave  that  cause  out  of  count.  Hence  if  we  wish  to 
investigate  the  constancy  of  nature's  laws,  we  must  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  observation  of  uniformly  occurring  facts, 
but  must  determine,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done,  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  causes  from  the  uniform  operation  of  which 
these  facts  proceed. 
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to  make  exceptions  to  the  laws  which  he  himself 
enacted.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  human  lawgivers, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  so  when  the  lawgiver  is 
a  divine  person?  Is  the  Creator's  dominion  over 
His  creatures  less  ample  than  the  authority  of  an 
earthly  ruler  over  his  subjects?  If  the  legislative 
body  of  a  state  can  for  good  reasons  exempt  cer- 
tain taxable  property  from  the  law  of  taxation,  and 
thus  in  a  particular  case  suspend  the  general  law, 
why  should  not  God  for  similarly  good  reasons  be 
able  to  suspend  in  particular  instances  the  laws 
which  govern  the  actions  of  His  creatures?  The 
supposition  of  such  an  impossibility  is  plainly  ab- 
surd. 

Hence,  considering  the  origin  of  these  laws,  we 
would  certainly  conclude  that  they  admit  of  excep- 
tions ;  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  when  we  in- 
vestigate the  manner  in  which  these  same  laws  are 
reduced  to  act.  Finite  causes  depend  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  natural  powers  on  God's  active  con- 
currence. Not  only  must  God  sustain  the  acting 
cause  in  being,  but  He  must  physically  co-operate 
with  its  activity,  so  that  He  has  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  effect  produced.  This  follows  necessarily 
from  the  dependence  of  the  creature  on  its  Cre- 
ator; for  a  being  that  is  dependent  in  its  essence 
must  be  dependent  in  its  operation,  else  the  effect 
would  be  superior  to  its  cause,  which  is  metaphysic- 
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ally  impossible.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an 
example.  Fire  has  naturally  the  power  to  burn; 
that  power  it  received  from  God  at  the  moment 
of  creation,  when  He  determined  the  nature  of 
chemical  elements ;  but  in  order  that  fire  may  exer- 
cise this  natural  power,  God  must  work  with  it, 
so  that  the  resulting  combustion  depends  both  on 
the  fire  and  on  God's  co-operation.  If  either  one 
of  the  two  partial  causes  be  wanting,  there  can  be 
no  combustion,  though  all  other  necessary  condi- 
tions be  actually  present.  Hence  if  God  withholds 
His  co-operation,  the  law  of  nature,  according  to 
which  fire  burns  when  applied  to  combustible  ma- 
terial, suffers  an  exception ;  something  happens  that 
is  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature's  laws.  And 
so  in  every  other  case  where  natural  forces  are  at 
work,  the  moment  God  withholds  His  co-operation, 
these  forces  are  unable  to  produce  an  effect,  no 
matter  what  be  the  extrinsic  conditions.  If  a  stone 
be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  tends  to  draw  it  down  again;  but  were  God 
to  cease  co-operating  with  that  attractive  force, 
the  stone  would  remain  suspended  in  mid-air.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  God  is  not  at  liberty  to  with- 
hold His  concurrence,  for  as  He  freely  established 
the  course  of  nature's  laws,  so  can  He  freely  inter- 
fere with  the  same.  His  concurrence  is,  indeed, 
a  necessarv  condition  without  which  natural  causes 
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cannot  act,  yet  it  depends  altogether  on  His  own 
free  will  whether  in  any  particular  instance  that 
condition  shall  be  put  or  withheld.  Nature  de- 
pends on  Him,  not  He  on  nature. 

From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  ought  to 
be  manifest  that  God  can  suspend  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, so  that  an  effect,  which  should  have  resulted 
from  the  application  of  natural  causes,  did  not  so 
result;  but  can  He  also  interfere  with  these  same 
laws  in  such  wise  that  there  shall  be  produced  a 
supernatural  effect  which  is  altogether  positive  in 
character?  Undoubtedly;  for  as  He  is  the  author 
of  nature,  He  must  of  necessity  have  power  to  ele- 
vate natural  causes  to  modes  of  action  that  are 
beyond  their  own  limited  range,  provided  these  ac- 
tions be  not  in  contradiction  with  the  causes  in 
question.  God  could  not,  for  instance,  bring  it 
about  that  a  dead  human  body,  remaining  dead, 
should  see  or  hear,  experience  pleasure  or  pain,  for 
that  would  imply  a  contradiction ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  in  the  nature  of  things  that  prevents 
Him  from  reuniting  a  soul  to  the  body  from  which 
it  had  departed,  and  thus  call  a  dead  man  to  life. 
As  in  the  production  of  human  beings.  He  disposes 
matter,  through  the  agency  of  secondary  causes,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  united  to  a  spiritual  soul, 
and  through  its  influence  develop  into  a  perfect 
body;  so  can  He  also  by  Flis  own  immediate  influ- 
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ence  redispose  the  decaying  corpse,  so  that  it  be 
again  a  fit  habitation  for  the  soul  from  which  it 
had  separated  at  the  moment  of  death.  The  one 
requires  on  the  part  of  God  no  greater  power  than 
the  other;  though  the  one  is  in  keeping  with  na- 
ture's laws  and  the  other  is  opposed  to  the  same. 
So  again,  God  cannot  impart  to  human  intelligence 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  that  is  and  all 
that  can  be,  for  such  knowledge  would  imply  om- 
niscience, which  is  an  attribute  proper  to  the  Di- 
vinity; yet  He  may  without  injury  to  man's  nature 
impart  to  him  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of 
some  future  event,  which  no  created  intelligence, 
when  left  to  itself,  could  possibly  foreknow.  Such 
a  revelation  of  the  future  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  the 
laws  that  govern  the  actions  of  man's  cognoscitive 
faculties;  but  it  is  not  essentially  opposed  to  these 
faculties  themselves,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  im- 
possible to  Him  from  Whom  both  faculties  and 
laws  have  their  being.  Thus  instances  might  be 
multiplied  without  end,  where  God,  in  virtue  of 
His  sovereign  dominion  over  creatures,  can  produce 
sensible  effects,  positive  as  well  as  negative,  that 
are  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Hence  if  miracles  are  impossible,  it  must  be  on 
account  of  the  third  condition  stated  above,  namely, 
that  the  effect  produced  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
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of  nature  be  such  as  to  surpass  all  created  power. 
And  yet  that  this  condition  can  cause  no  special 
difficulty  is  quite  certain  without  any  further  proof, 
because  the  very  fact  that  a  given  effect  is  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  nature's  laws  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  it  can  proceed  from  no  one  but  God. 
This  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  such  an 
effect  is  a  suspension  of  a  law  enacted  by  God  Him- 
self; for  no  one  can  suspend  a  law  except  the  law- 
giver. In  particular  instances  it  may  indeed  be 
uncertain  whether  a  given  effect  is  really  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature;  but  this  opposition  being 
once  established,  all  further  doubt  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  effect  in  question  is  unreasonable. 
Even  as  in  human  laws  no  suspension  is  possible  ex- 
cept as  coming  from  the  lawgiver  himself,  so  also 
in  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by  God.  This  fol- 
lows from  the  very  nature  of  laws,  be  they  human 
or  divine  in  their  origin. 

Aside,  however,  from  this  general  principle, 
which  proves  that  any  effect  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature  must  come  from  God,  it  may  often  be 
shown  from  the  very  nature  of  the  effect  produced 
that  God  is  its  author.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
person  that  was  certainly  dead  is  restored  to  life, 
no  one  would  dream  of  saying  that  it  was  the  ef- 
fect of  natural  forces.  We  do  not  know  all  that 
nature  may  be  able  to  do,  but  we  know  well  enough 
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that  it  has  no  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  Hfe; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  created  power  can 
take  hold  of  a  human  soul  and  reunite  it  to  the 
body  from  which  it  was  parted  in  death.  Or, 
again,  we  do  not  know  what  skilful  physicians  and 
surgeons  may  be  able  to  accomplish,  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  they  cannot  by  a  mere  word  give 
sight  to  a  person  born  blind,  or  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand  supply  a  limb  which  nature  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide. Such  actions  require  a  power  that  is  equiva- 
lently  creative,  and  all  creative  powers  lie  beyond 
the  sphere  of  natural  forces.  And  this  is,  in  fact, 
conceded  by  our  adversaries  themselves;  for  no 
matter  how  well  the  raising  of  a  dead  man  to  life 
may  be  attested,  they  refuse  to  believe  it,  and  the 
reason  which  they  give  for  their  refusal  is  that  such 
a  thing  as  the  dead  being  restored  to  life  is  clearly 
impossible.  Well,  if  they  hold  that  it  is  impossible, 
they  must  certainly  concede  that  it  surpasses  the 
power  of  nature,  because  nature  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  impossible.  If,  therefore,  a  man 
is  really  raised  from  the  dead,  it  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  natural  forces. 

Consequently  the  definition  of  miracles,  in  prac- 
tice admitted  by  all,  contains  nothing  that  is  contra- 
dictory, or  impossible  to  omnipotent  power ;  and 
therefore  we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  if  God  sees 
proper  to  work  a  miracle,  there  is  nothing  what-^ 
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ever  that  can  prevent  Him  from  doing  so.  Men, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  eliminate  all  that  is  super- 
natural, may  contend  that  miracles  are  impossible; 
but  reason  tells  a  different  story.  Hence  we  find 
that  whatever  objections  are  urged  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles,  they  are  the  merest  cavilings, 
arising  either  from  a  misapprehension  of  nature's 
laws,  or  from  a  desire  to  rule  the  Creator  out  of 
His  own  creation.  Take,  for  example,  the  famous 
objection  of  Hume,  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
as  the  strongest  argument  ever  urged  against  mir- 
acles, and  which  he  himself  predicted  would  make 
miracles  impossible  as  long  as  the  world  endured. 
"  A  miracle,"  he  says,  "  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  mir- 
acle, from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire 
as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be 
imagined."  ^ 

Apparently  this  objection  has  some  force;  and 
yet  if  we  examine  it  a  little  more  closely,  it  falls 
all  to  pieces.  First  of  all,  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  major  premise,  namely,  that  a  miracle  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  only  partially 
true.     A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 

8  Hume's  Works,  ed.  1770,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  178.  A  striking  refu- 
tation of  this  objection  is  found  in  Newman's  Grammar  of 
Assent,  pp.  306,  307. 
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ture  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  exception  to  these 
laws;  it  is  not  a  violation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term;  for  a  lawgiver  cannot  violate  the  laws  which 
he  himself  enacted;  he  can  for  good  reasons  sus- 
pend them,  but  such  suspension  is  not  a  violation. 
However,  as  the  objector  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this  blunder,  we  may  let  it  pass ;  the  real  fallacy 
of  the  argument  occurs  in  the  minor  premise,  where 
it  is  stated  that  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
has  established,  that  is,  made  known  the  laws  of 
nature.  This  statement  is  not  only  false,  but  takes 
for  granted  the  very  thing  that  is  to  be  proved. 
If  the  experience  which  established  the  laws  of 
nature  is  unalterable,  of  course,  miracles  are  im- 
possible, but  that  is  precisely  the  point  at  issue; 
is  that  experience  unalterable?  How  do  you  prove 
it?  A  mere  assertion  does  not  make  it  such.  Let 
us  suppose  that  up  to  this  moment  it  had  been  the 
uniform  experience  of  all  mankind,  that  there  had 
been  no  exception  to  any  law  of  nature,  could  that 
experience  ipso  facto  be  called  unalterable?  By 
no  means.  It  would  indeed  be  a  uniform  ex- 
perience, but  not  necessarily  unalterable.  It  would 
prove  that  the  laws  of  nature,  when  not  interfered 
with  by  a  higher  power,  are  constant ;  it  would  also 
prove  that  up  to  this  moment  no  higher  power 
had  interfered  with  these  laws ;  but  nothing  more. 
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With  regard  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
any  future  interference  it  would  afford  no  proof 
whatever.  Hence  the  very  thing  to  be  proved  is 
foolishly  taken  for  granted,  and  what  wonder  if 
a  foolish  conclusion  follows? 

Besides,  the  statement  that  the  experience  which 
established  the  laws  of  nature  is  firm,  that  is,  with- 
out exception,  is  absolutely  false.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  cases  as  firmly  established  as  the  most 
certain  facts  in  profane  history  which  show  that 
there  were  exceptions  to  these  laws;  hence  the  ex- 
perience which  established  the  laws  of  nature  is 
neither  absolutely  uniform  nor  firm.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  experience  that  is  full  of  gaps  and 
interruptions,  and  thus  proves  conclusively,  not  only 
the  possibility,  but  even  the  actual  occurrence  of 
miracles.  Consequently,  the  objection  which  was 
supposed  by  its  author  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  miracles,  on  the  score  that  there  is  always  a  full 
proof  against  them,  only  proves  his  own  ignorance 
or  bad  faith. 

And  so  with  all  other  arguments  that  have  ever 
been  excogitated  by  infidels  and  Rationalists. 
They  but  show  that  their  authors  have  neither  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  physical  laws, 
nor  a  due  appreciation  of  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  honesty  in  argumentation.     Hence  miracles 
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are  certainly  possible,  and  as  they  are  of  their  very 
nature  visible  manifestations  of  God's  infallible 
word,  no  better  credentials  could  be  asked  for  in 
order  to  establish  the  certainty  of  supernatural 
revelation. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    CREDENTIALS    OF    CHRISTIANITY 

Thus  far  we  have  established  two  points  in  re- 
gard to  supernatural  religion,  namely,  the  pos- 
sibility of  supernatural  revelation  and  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles.  Both  are  proved  by  arguments 
that  are  absolutely  convincing,  in  as  much  as  the 
very  fact  of  creation  necessarily  gives  God  the 
right  and  the  power  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  human  soul,  and  to  suspend,  in  particular  in- 
stances, the  laws  of  nature  enacted  by  His  own  free 
will.  Besides  this,  it  was  pointed  out  that  miracles, 
when  wrought  in  confirmation  of  any  supposedly 
revealed  doctrine,  place  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
beyond  all  doubt;  for  they  are  the  direct  and  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  God,  Who  cannot  deceive  nor 
be  deceived.  Now  the  important  question  arises, 
whether  it  can  be  proved  to  a  certainty  that  miracles 
were  wrought  in  confirmation  of  any  doctrine 
which  was  proposed  as  revealed  by  God;  because  if 
this  can  be  proved,  then  the  doctrine  in  question 
must  be  God's  own  special  message  to  men,  and 
163 
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all,  who  can  attain  to  a  knowledge  thereof,  must 
receive  it  on  peril  of  losing  their  immortal  soul. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity  has  put  for- 
ward this  claim  ever  since  its  first  introduction. 
From  its  very  origin  it  pointed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
"Who,"  as  St.  Peter  told  the  Jews  on  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost  morning,  "  was  approved  of 
God  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs  which 
God  did  by  Him."  ^  It  announced  to  the  world  that 
this  same  Jesus  had  been  foretold  by  the  Prophets 
of  the  Old  Law;  that  He  had  fulfilled  all  that 
was  written  concerning  Him;  that  He  had  of  His 
own  free  will  laid  down  His  life,  and  had  through 
His  own  power  taken  it  up  again ;  that  He  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father,  whence  also  He  shall  come  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  of  His  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end.  It  proclaimed  to  all 
nations  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ's  divine  person- 
ality and  His  saving  doctrine,  which  came  down 
from  heaven  as  God's  own  special  message,  mak- 
ing known  to  all  the  manner  in  which  God  wished 
to  be  w^orshiped  and  served  by  His  reasonable 
creatures,  whom  He  made  to  His  own  image  and 
likeness,  and  in  whom  He  restored  that  image  when 
disfigured  by  sin.  Hence  the  question,  whether 
any   supposedly   supernatural   revelation   was   ever 

1  Acts   II,   22. 
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confirmed  by  undoubted  miracles,  is  equivalent  to 
this,  whether  the  miracles  which  are  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  can  be  shown 
to  be  so  many  historical  facts  to  which  no  reasonable 
person  can  take  exception. 

The  question  before  us  is,  therefore,  of  a  purely 
historical  character,  and  its  answer  must  depend 
upon  the  value  of  available  documentary  evidence. 
If  we  can  bring  forward  reliable  historical  docu- 
ments in  which  said  miracles  are  recorded  as  un- 
doubted facts,  Christianity  is  divine  in  its  origin, 
and  the  truths  which  it  announces  to  the  world  are 
God's  own  special  message  to  man.  If  such  docu- 
mentary evidence  is  not  available,  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  if  true,  must  be  substantiated  by 
other  means;  the  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs 
of  which  St.  Peter  spoke  to  the  Jews,  do  then  no 
longer  form  a  convincing  argument. 

That  it  possesses  such  documentary  evidence, 
Christianity  has  always  maintained,  claiming  that  it 
received  from  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate 
disciples  the  title-deeds  of  the  faith  which  it  an- 
nounced to  the  world.  The  principal  documents 
constituting  these  title-deeds  are  the  four  Gospels, 
which  contain  a  brief  yet  sufficiently  clear  state- 
ment of  Christ's  doctrines  and  the  miracles  which 
He  wrought  in  confirmation  of  His  divine  mission. 
There    are,    indeed,    other    Apostolical    writings, 
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wherein  are  contained  divine  revelations  and  ac- 
counts of  miracles,  yet  with  them  w^e  need  not 
concern  ourselves  for  the  present.  If  we  can  show 
that  the  Gospels  are  reliable  historical  documents, 
the  question  is  settled;  for  these  Gospels  tell  us 
in  plain  terms  that  many  and  great  miracles  were 
wrought  by  Christ  in  confirmation  of  His  divine 
mission,  and  therefore  necessarily  in  proof  of  the 
doctrines  which  He  proposed  to  His  disciples,  and 
through  them  to  the  whole  world.^ 

Now  to  prove  that  the  Gospels  are  reliable  his- 
torical documents,  we  must  establish  these  three 
points:  First,  that  they  are  authentic,  that  is,  that 
they  w^ere  written  at  the  time  to  which  they  are 
referred  and  by  the  men  to  whom  they  are  ascribed ; 
second,  that  they  are  truthful,  that  is,  that  the 
events  recorded  in  them  really  occurred  as  there 
•described;  third,  that  they  have  not  been  in- 
terpolated, that  is,  that  in  course  of  time  no  new 
and  unauthorized  matter  has  been  inserted.  If 
these  three  points  can  be  proved  to  satisfaction,  the 
reliability  of  the  Gospels  as  historical  documents 
cannot  possibly  be  called  in  question.  We  shall 
discuss  the  matter,  therefore,  under  these  three  as- 
pects. 

2  On  this  point  the  reader  may  find  some  valuable  informa- 
tion in  Newman's  Two  Essays  on  Miracles,  the  first  part  of 
which  treats  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 
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First,  then,  the  Gospels  are  authentic  documents. 
In  reference  to  this  point,  however,  I  might  re- 
mark in  passing",  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Gos- 
pels were  written  by  the  Apostles,  or  under  their 
immediate  supervision;  for  as  far  as  their  his- 
torical value  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference 
whatever  whether,  for  instance,  John  and  Matthew 
were  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  ascribed  to  them, 
or  whether  these  two  Gospels  are  in  reality  the 
work  of  Peter  and  James.  The  one  thing  of  im- 
portance is,  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  Gospels 
were  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  relate,  or  at  least 
wrote  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  with 
the  approval  of  eye-witnesses.  For  other  reasons 
the  Church  holds,  indeed,  that  the  four  Gospels 
are  the  work  of  the  Evangelists  to  whom  they  have 
always  been  ascribed,  but  that  view  does  not  enter 
our  present  question.  Show  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  by  the  Apostles,  or  under  their  immediate 
supervision,  and  there  is  not  a  respectable  historian. 
Christian  or  infidel,  who  will  object  to  their  au- 
thenticity, as  far  as  that  authenticity  affects  their 
historical  value. 

This    being   premised,    the    authenticity    of   the 

Gospels    admits    absolutely    of    no     doubt.     The 

proofs   in  its   favor  are  so  weighty  and  so  clear 

that  neither   logic   nor  learning   can   reason   them 
12 
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away.  And  first  of  all,  a  mere  reading  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  ought  to  convince  any  one,  who 
is  open  to  conviction,  that  the  writers  were  either 
themselves  witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  re- 
late, or  else  received  them  immediately  from  such 
witnesses.  When  we  compare  the  Gospels  with 
other  sources  of  information  concerning  these  same 
matters,  we  find  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country  then  in  force,  the  religious  and  political 
principles  then  and  there  in  vogue,  the  places  at 
which  particular  events  happened,  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  them,  and  a  thousand  other  particulars, 
are  so  minutely  and  accurately  described  as  could 
not  possibly  have  been  done  except  by  persons  who 
were  contemporaries  of  Christ  and  inhabitants  of 
Judea.  Higher  criticism  has  exerted  all  its  in- 
genuity to  detect  some  flaw  which  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  apparent  proof  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospels,  but  all  in  vain;  "  not  a  single 
detail  in  the  Gospel  history  contradicts  any  circum- 
stance of  place  or  time  or  persons."  As  Dr.  F. 
Hettinger  has  well  put  it :  "  Every  word  bears  the 
stamp  of  personal  experience;  the  minute  and  lucid 
details,  the  trifling  incidents,  the  dramatic  freshness 
and  intuition,  especially  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  could 
only  have  emanated  from  eye-witnesses  of  the 
events." 

The  arguments  thus   furnished  by  the  Gospels 
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themselves  are  corroborated  by  proofs  drawn  from 
extrinsic  sources.  Passages  from  the  Gospels  are 
quoted  by  writers  who  were  disciples  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  who,  therefore,  were  fully  informed  con- 
cerning the  source  whence  the  Gospels  came.  Such 
writers  are  St.  Clement  of  Rome  and  St.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  the  former  being  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  latter  of  St.  John.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  authors  of  three  important  documents,  entitled 
respectively.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  The 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 
There  is  considerable  controversy  regarding  the 
personal  identity  of  the  authors  in  question,  but  it 
is  agreed  by  the  most  competent  critics,  that  they 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and 
that  they  were,  therefore,  in  immediate  touch  with 
the  Apostles  and  their  disciples.  Equal  to  these 
in  point  of  authority,  as  witnesses  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Gospels,  are  St.  Papias,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  and  St.  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.^ 

3  Same  of  these  writers,  as  St.  Clement,  St.  Ignatius,  and 
St.  Polycarp  do  not  explicitly  quote  any  of  the  Gospels,  but 
they  allude  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  acquainted  with  their  contents.  Others, 
however,  as  St.  Papias,  St.  Irenaeus,  and  the  author  of  the 
Muratorian  Fragment,  which  dates  from  about  the  year  180* 
not  only  quote  them,  but  explain  and  defend  their  Apostolic 
origin.  For  a  detailed  account  and  critical  appreciation  of 
this  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  W.  Barry's  The  Tradition  of  Scripture,  pp. 
144  foil;  also  to  Pere  V.  Rose's  Studies  on  the  Gospels,  pp. 
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Both  were  contemporaries  of  those  who  had  seen 
the  Lord,  and  St.  Irensens,  who  knew  them  per- 
sonally, tells  us  that  they  were  disciples  of  St.  John, 
the  Evangelist. 

Again,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century,  therefore  immediately 
after  the  death  of  St.  John,  states  explicitly  that 
"  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  called  Gospels,  were 
publicly  read  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians, 
even  as  were  the  writings  of  the  Prophets."  ■*  And 
in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew,  he  states 
again  that  these  memoirs  were  written  by  the  Apos- 
tles themselves  and  by  their  disciples.  Now,  as  he 
speaks  of  the  reading  of  these  Gospels  as  an  estab- 
lished custom,  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  whilst  the  disciples  of 
the  Apostles  were  still  living,  the  Gospels  were 
publicly  and  officially  recognized  in  the  Church  as 
Apostolical  writings. 

These  extrinsic  proofs  are  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  different  heretics  of 
the  second  century  cited  the  Gospels  so  as  to  give 
Apostolic  authority  to  their  false  teachings.     Such 

1-40.  This  latter  writer  shows  conckisively,  against  Harnack, 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century, 
therefore  shortly  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  Four  Gos- 
pels were  in  practically  common  and  exclusive  use  in  the 
different  Christian  communities. 
4  Apol.  65,  67. 
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quotations  would  have  been  utterly  useless  had  it 
not  been  generally  known  that  the  Gospels  had 
been  written  by  the  Apostles,  or  at  least  under  their 
immediate  supervision  and  with  their  approval. 
Among  these  false  teachers  we  find  Basilides,  a 
disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  and  Valentinus,  a  con- 
temporary of  St.  Justin.  Finally,  Tatian,  another 
heretic,  who  lived  during  the  life-time  of  St.  Justin, 
composed  a  Gospel  Harmony,  which,  as  modern 
critics  concede,  was  a  compilation  of  our  four  Gos- 
pels. At  about  the  same  time  there  appeared  an 
orthodox  Syrian  version  of  all  four  Gospels  which 
found  ready  acceptance.  Hence  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  there  is  not  extant  a  single  his- 
torical document  of  ancient  times,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  even  half  as  well  established  as  that  of 
the  Gospel  narratives.  To  reject  them  as  unau- 
thentic, in  the  sense  before  indicated,  means  noth- 
ing less  than  universal  historical  skepticism.^ 

^  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
archaeological  subjects,  says  very  pertinently:  "For  years, 
with  much  interest  and  zeal,  but  with  little  knowledge,  I  fol- 
lowed the  critics  and  accepted  their  results.  In  recent  years, 
as  I  came  to  understand  Roman  history  better,  I  have  real- 
ized that,  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
taments, it  is  as  gross  an  outrage  on  criticism  to  hold  them 
for  second-century  forgeries  as  it  would  be  to  class  the  works 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  as  forgeries  of  the  time  of  Nero." 
The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  before  A.  D.  170;  Preface, 
VIII. 
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The  next  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the 
Evangelists  were  truthful  in  relating  the  events 
contained  in  their  narratives.  To  prove  that  they 
were,  we  must  show  that  they  had  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  wrote,  and  that  they  narrated 
events  precisely  as  they  knew  them.  Concerning 
their  knowledge  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  as  we 
have  seen,  at  least  two  of  the  Evangelists  were  eye- 
witnesses of  what  they  related,  and  the  other  two 
received  their  account  from  eye-witnesses.  More- 
over, the  events  recorded  by  them  were  public 
facts,  w'hich  had  happened  in  the  presence  of  many 
persons,  sometimes  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands. 
It  is  at  times  objected  that  the  Evangelists  were 
uneducated,  and  that  therefore  their  testimony  has 
little  weight,  but  this  is  mere  caviling.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  use  their  eyes  and  their  ears;  to 
hear  and  see  w^hat  was  happening  in  their  very  pres- 
ence. Linless  we  suppose  that  the  Evangelists  were 
blind  and  deaf,  and  devoid  of  all  common  sense, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  they  had  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  they  related. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  they  truthfully  recorded 
the  events  in  question.  This  is  first  of  all  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  could  have  no  motive  for 
deception.  We  sometimes  meet  with  deceivers,  yet 
even  the  most  notorious  of  them  will  not  practice 
their  trade  except  when  it  affords  them  some  ad- 
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vantage,  either  real  or  imaginary.  Now  that  the 
Evangelists  could  not  expect  to  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  trying  to  foist  upon  the  world  a 
false  account  of  what  they  had  witnessed,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  For  the 
expected  advantage  must  have  been  either  some- 
thing spiritual  or  temporal;  yet  it  could  be  neither. 
It  could  not  be  spiritual;  for  as  they  had  been 
trained  up  in  the  Jewish  religion,  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  God  would  not  reward  them  for 
telling  a  falsehood,  especially  as  that  falsehood 
tended  to  subvert  the  divinely  established  religion 
of  God's  chosen  people,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  to  make  a  God  of  one  whom  they  must  have 
known  to  be  a  mere  man.  Nor  could  they  expect 
any  temporal  advantage;  for  on  account  of  what 
they  related  they  were  treated  with  bitter  hatred 
and  contempt;  they  were  imprisoned  and  scourged 
and  tortured,  and  nearly  all  were  put  to  death ;  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  retracted  an  iota  of  what 
he  had  related,  though  by  so  doing  he  might  have 
escaped  all  these  temporal  evils.  Consequently,  not 
only  had  they  no  motive  for  deceiving,  but  they 
had  every  motive  not  to  deceive;  and  hence,  un- 
less we  make  them  out  to  have  been  insane,  we  must 
needs  admit  that  they  gave  a  faithful  account  of 
what  they  knew  to  be  true. 

Moreover,  the  Evangelists  could  not  have  mis- 
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represented  events  even  if  they  had  tried.  To  real- 
ize this  more  clearly,  let  us  transfer  the  case  to 
the  present  time.  Suppose  that  a  dozen  men  were 
to  begin  here  to-day  the  work  upon  which  the  Apos- 
tles entered  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  what  a  stir 
it  would  cause !  Suppose  they  were  to  accuse  the 
mayor  and  other  city  officials,  the  archbishop  and 
priests,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens, 
of  having  put  to  death  a  person  who  was  most  cer- 
tainly the  Son  of  God;  a  person  who  had  cured  the 
most  inveterate  diseases  by  a  mere  word  of  his 
mouth  or  wave  of  his  hand;  nay,  who  called  the 
dead  from  the  grave  and  restored  them  in  full 
health  and  vigor  to  their  friends ;  do  you  think  that 
such  statements  would  go  unchallenged?  And  if 
then  in  answer  to  this  challenge  these  same  men 
were  to  point  out  the  persons  who  had  been  cured, 
or  were  restored  to  life;  if  they  were  to  give  their 
names  and  places  of  residence;  if  they  were  to 
appeal  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  witnesses  who 
had  seen  these  signs  and  wonders,  so  much  so  that 
\ast  multitudes  were  to  follow  them :  is  it  even 
conceivable  that  they  should  not  be  contradicted  and 
held  up  to  ridicule  if  their  charges  were  false  and 
their  statements  untrue?  And  if  thus  contradicted 
and  ridiculed,  is  it  possible  that  their  discomfiture 
should  not  be  handed  down  to  future  ages,  es- 
pecially   if    their    indictment   against    the    city    au- 
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thorities  were  so  handed  down?  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Evangelists. 
They  openly  charged  the  chief  priests  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people  with  the  murder  of  their  promised 
Messiah ;  ^  they  pointed  out  in  detail  the  wonders 
and  miracles  which  He  had  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion of  His  divine  mission;'^  they  adduced  thou- 
sands of  witnesses  in  proof  of  their  statements,  and 
not  once  were  they  contradicted  or  accused  of  false- 
hood. The  authorities  thus  publicly  accused 
showed  indeed  that  they  were  extremely  annoyed; 
they  had  even  recourse  to  the  lash  in  order  to  im- 
pose silence,^  and  after  the  fashion  of  our  so-called 
higher  critics  they  tried  to  explain  away  the 
prodigies  that  occurred  in  their  midst;  yet  they  ad- 
mitted, however  reluctantly,  that  Christ  had  worked 
great  signs  and  wonders.®  Thus  Josephus,  a  Jew 
by  birth  and  religion,  and  the  contemporary  of 
Christ,  states  explicitly,  in  his  book  of  Jewish  An- 
tiquities, that  Christ  wrought  great  wonders,  that 
He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  had  many  disciples 
both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks. ^*^  Nay,  even 
the  Talmud,  a  book  of  highest  authority  among  the 
Jews,  bears  witness  to  Christ's  marvellous  works, 
though,  of  course,  it  tries  to  explain  them  as  en- 

e  Acts  II,  23.  9  John  XI,  47. 

■^Acts  II,  22.  ^^  Jewish  Antiquities,  XVIII,  3,  3. 

8  Acts  V,  40. 
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chantments.^^  Consequently,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  Evangelists  related  truthfully 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  handing  down  to 
future  generations  a  faithful  account  of  the 
events  that  had  taken  place  during  Christ's  stay 
upon  earth. 

The  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  mere 
reading  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  We  find  there  a 
directness  of  statement,  a  simplicity  of  narrative, 
and  a  conscious  portrayal  of  the  truth,  even  where 
there  are  apparent  discrepancies,  that  is  altogether 
foreign  to  forgeries.  This  has  been  strikingly  put 
by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  leader  of  French  Rational- 
ists in  the  eighteenth  century.  "  Consider,"  he 
says,  "  the  gentleness  of  Jesus,  the  purity  of  His 
morals,  the  persuasiveness  of  His  teaching.  How 
lofty  His  principles!  What  wisdom  in  His  words! 
How  opportune,  frank  and  direct  His  answers! 
How  can  the  Gospel  history  be  an  invention?  My 
friend,  forgeries  are  not  of  this  kind,  and  the  acts 
of  Socrates,  which  no  one  doubts,  are  not  so  well 
attested  as  the  acts  of  Christ.  Besides,  this  only 
increases  the  difficulty.  Far  more  inconceivable  is 
it  that  several  men  should  have  combined  to  fabri- 
cate this  book,  than  that  there  should  have  been  one 
living  original  whom  they  described.  No  Jewish 
author  could   have    fabricated  the   tone   or   moral 

11  Sanh.  fol.  43. 
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teaching  of  the  Evangelists.  So  powerful,  over- 
whelming, and  inimitable  is  the  impress  of  truth 
stamped  upon  the  Gospel,  that  its  inventor  would 
be  a  greater  marvel  than  its  hero."  ^- 

Hence  there  remains  only  one  escape  for  the  ad- 
versaries of  Christianity,  and  that  is  the  theory  of 
interpolation.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Gos- 
pels are  historical  documents,  but  in  course  of  time 
much  has  been  added  that  was  not  in  the  original 
narrative.  Whatever  is  more  or  less  ordinary,  and 
can  be  explained  on  merely  natural  principles,  may 
be  admitted  as  true  history;  but  such  marvellous 
events  as  the  restoration  of  a  dead  man  to  life, 
the  instantaneous  cure  of  naturally  incurable  dis- 
eases, and  above  all  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  were 
added  at  later  times,  when  there  was  not  so  much 
danger  of  encountering  the  contradiction  of  the 
Jews.  Such  is  the  theory  much  advocated  in  these 
days,  when  all  other  efforts  to  discredit  the  Gos- 
pels have  utterly  failed.  And  what  are  we  going 
to  say  against  it?  Only  this,  that  it  is  utterly  ab- 
surd. What  Rousseau  said  about  the  Gospels  in 
general,  that  we  may  apply  to  the  narration  of  these 
miraculous  events  in  particular :  "  So  powerful, 
overwhelming,  and  inimitable  is  the  impress  of 
truth  stamped  upon  them,  that  their  inventor  would 
be  a  greater  marvel  than  these  marvels  themselves." 

12  Entile,  book  4. 
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The  most  astounding  miracles  are  related  with  the 
same  simplicity  and  candor  of  statement,  and  with 
the  same  personal  indifference,  as  the  common, 
everyday  otcurrences  of  Christ's  public  life.  Not 
a  word  of  admiration  for  the  Wonder-Worker ; 
not  an  effort  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  same  style,  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  direct- 
ness of  purpose  throughout.  *'  My  friends,  for- 
geries are  not  of  this  kind." 

Besides  this,  however,  the  jealous  care,  with 
which  the  earliest  Christian  communities  watched 
over  the  Apostolical  ordinances  and  writings,  made 
all  substantial  change  simply  impossible.  Whilst 
the  Evangelists  and  many  of  the  other  disciples  were 
still  living,  copies  of  the  Gospels  had  been  obtained 
by  the  various  churches  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
were  publicly  read  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Now  let  us  suppose  that  some  one  had  ven- 
tured to  insert  into  the  original  documents  accounts 
of  miracles  and  of  other  extraordinary  occurrences, 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  First  of  all,  this 
would  sooner  or  later  have  come  to  the  ears  of 
the  Jews  and  other  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
they  would  simply  have  held  up  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  ridicule  and  scorn,  because  of  these  false 
credentials.  Secondly,  the  authors  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  themselves  would  have  protested  against 
such  unwarranted  tamperings  with  their  work,  and 
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like  St.  Paul,  they  would  have  called  such  additions 
"  old  wives  '  fables  to  which  no  one  should  pay 
heed."  Thirdly,  even  the  Christian  communities 
would  have  risen  up  in  arms  against  such  innova- 
tions, for  they  were  most  tenacious  of  the  Apos- 
tolical traditions  and  ordinances.  Thus  when  at  a 
somewhat  later  date  a  new  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  read,  in  which  but  one  passage  had  been 
changed,  the  whole  congregation  was  brought  to  its 
feet,  protesting  that  it  was  not  the  Gospel  delivered 
to  them  by  their  fathers. ^^  Fourthly,  the  bishops, 
to  whose  care  the  different  churches  had  been  en- 
trusted, would  never  have  tolerated  any  interference 
with  the  sacred  writings.  They  were  the  official 
custodians  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  faith,  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  guarded  them  with  jealous 
care.  Hence  when  certain  overzealous  Christians 
copied  the  original  documents,  and  added  to  them 
some  pious  stories  concerning  Christ's  childhood, 
they  were  severely  censured  and  their  writings  were 
prohibited. 

Lastly,  the  indisputable  fact,  that  all  the  copies 
of  the  Gospels  which  have  come  down  to  succeed- 
ing ages,  as  well  as  the  numerous  quotations  from 
them  scattered  through  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
are  substantially  the  same,  places  this  matter  be- 
yond all  dispute.  If  the  original  documents  were 
13  St.  Augustine,  Letter  71,  to  St.  Jerome. 
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different  from  our  present  Gospels,  how  is  it  that 
not  a  copy  of  them  has  survived?  How  is  it  that 
not  a  single  quotation  shows  this  difference?  Did 
God  after  all  work  a  miracle  so  as  to  enable  our 
higher  critics  to  say  that  miracles  are  impossible? 
For  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  so  com- 
pletely obliterated  the  genuine  Gospel  story  that  not 
a  trace  of  its  existence  remains.  Suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  some  hundred  different  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  South  America  had 
copies  of  certain  official  documents,  which  they 
guarded  with  jealous  care;  suppose  that  even  the 
private  citizens  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
falsification,  and  then  suppose  that  some  copies 
were  nevertheless  falsified:  is  it  even  conceivable 
that  only  the  forgeries  should  be  preserved,  and 
the  genuine  documents  should  absolutely  perish? 
The  very  idea  is  absurd,  and  the  fact  that  our  self- 
styled  higher  critics  put  forward  such  an  idea  shows 
how  hopeless  are  their  endeavors  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Gospels  as  we  possess  them  to-day.  Hence 
our  present  Gospels  are  reliable  historical  docu- 
ments, and  the  accounts  of  miracles  contained 
therein  are  as  true  as,  and  much  more  certain  than, 
any  fact  in  profane  history. 

But,  you  may  ask,  how  is  it  then  that  men  of 
undoubted  learning;  men  who  occupy  professors' 
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chairs  in  famous  universities,  refuse  to  accept  these 
accounts?  "Hath  much  learning  made  them 
mad?"  Yes,  so  it  seems.  They  start  out  with 
the  foolish  supposition  that  supernatural  revelation 
and  mysteries  and  miracles  are  impossible,  and  con- 
sequently, if  they  wish  to  be  logical,  they  must  re- 
ject all  that  is  plainly  supernatural  in  the  Gospels, 
though  it  be  better  attested  than  any  fact  in  pro- 
fane history  admitted  by  all  without  dispute.  It 
is  not  so  much  in  the  name  of  historical  criticism, 
but  rather  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  that  modern 
critics  essay  the  undoing  of  the  Gospels.  The 
Evangelists  may  be  worthy  of  credence,  but  not  so 
the  miraculous  stories  that  have  found  a  place  in 
their  narratives;  they  are  simply  impossible,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  rejected,  whatever  may  be 
the  historical  value  of  the  documents  in  which  they 
occur. 

This  is,  for  example,  the  course  pursued  by  the 
most  formidable  of  all  modern  Rationalists,  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  of  the  Berlin  University.  In  his 
recent  work,  entitled,  "What  Is  Christianity?"  he 
puts  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that,  un- 
derstood as  "an  interruption  of  the  order  of  Na- 
ture, there  are  no  such  things  as  miracles."  Act- 
ing on  this  principle,  he  gives  his  colaborers  in 
Scriptural    iconoclasm    the    advice    to    put    every 
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miraculous  story,  of  which  they  cannot  give  a  nat- 
ural explanation,  quietly  aside. ^^  This  is  certainly 
a  very  convenient  method  of  getting  rid  of  facts 
which  every  canon  of  historical  criticism  shows  to 
be  indisputable;  but  what  about  the  objective 
validity  of  such  a  method?  As  an  historical  critic, 
Harnack  has,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  bring 
philosophy  to  bear  upon  the  text  which  he  criticizes ; 
but  when  he  does  so,  his  readers  have  an  equal  right 
to  demand  that  he  adhere  to  sound  philosophical 
principles.  Gratuitous  assertions  may  be  pardoned 
when  made  use  of  by  story  writers,  who  do  not 
expect  to  be  believed ;  but  they  are  a  disgrace  wdien 
resorted  to  by  a  man  who  poses  before  the  world 
as  the  highest  authority  on  Biblical  exegesis.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  on  the  strength  of  such  an  unproven 
assertion  that  Harnack  asks  us  to  accept  the  impos- 
sibility of  miracles,  and,  in  consequence,  to  set 
quietly  aside  every  miraculous  story  found  in  the 
Gospel  narrative.  Nay,  not  only  is  the  assertion 
that  miracles  are  impossible  gratuitous,  but  it  is 
absolutely  and  manifestly  false,  as  was  shown  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Sound  philosophy  teaches 
that  God  has  created  the  world,  and  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
creation.  Hence  Harnack's  rejection  of  the  Gos- 
1*  What  is  Christianity?  pp.  29,  30. 
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pel  miracles,  on  the  score  that  they  are  impossible, 
is  absolutely  without  weight,  and  only  shows  that 
he  is  but  ill  equipped  for  the  self-chosen  task  of 
Biblical  exegesis. 

We  may,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  assurance 
accept  the  conclusion  of  the  ablest  Bible  critics  of 
the  present  day,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics, 
who  affirm  without  hesitation  that  the  Gospels  are, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  reliable  historical 
documents.  The  title-deeds  of  Christianity  are 
without  a  flaw,  and  hence  its  claim  to  be  a  divinely 
established  religion  is  approved  by  God's  own  in- 
fallible word.  Its  doctrines  are  not  the  scientific 
inventions  and  philosophical  deductions  of  human 
reason,  but  God's  own  special  message  to  man. 
They  are  the  supernatural  teachings  of  Christ,  the 
promised  Messiah,  "  Who  was  approved  of  God  by 
miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by 
Him." 

Now  from  this,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  chapter,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  there  exists  a  particular  form  of  religion, 
which  all  men  are  in  conscience  bound  to  profess. 
For  these  Gospels  represent  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  who  came  "  to  do  and  to  teach,"  and 
who  alone  by  His  example  and  doctrine  can  lead 
men  to  heaven.     What  particular  form  of  religion 
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this  Saviour  of  mankind  has  seen  proper  to  estab- 
lish, we  shall  investigate  in  another  chapter;  for 
the  present  we  may  designate  it  by  the  general  term, 
Christianity,  without  defining  in  detail  what  that 
term  implies. 


CHAPTER    XI 

ESTABLISHMENT   AND   GROWTH    OF    CHRISTIANITY   A 
MORAL    MIRACLE 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  led  us  to  the  un- 
avoidable conclusion  that  Christianity  is  divine  in 
its  origin,  and  therefore  the  one  religion  which  all 
must  embrace.  This  conclusion  is  still  further  en- 
forced by  a  consideration  of  the  first  establishment 
and  subsequent  growth  of  Christianity  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  placed  in  its  way.  In  fact,  so 
extraordinary  were  these  obstacles  that  no  religion 
of  man's  invention  could  possibly  have  pushed  them 
aside,  and  hence  the  Christianization  of  the  world 
was  nothing  less  than  a  moral  miracle,  which  could 
be  wrought  only  by  God's  omnipotent  power.  Men 
are  endowed  with  free  will,  and  consequently  they 
are  masters  of  their  own  actions ;  yet  these  ac- 
tions are  governed  by  laws  which,  humanly  speaking, 
are  fully  as  constant  as  the  laws  that  govern  the 
activity  of  purely  material  causes.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  found  that  men  suddenly  adopt  a  course 
of  action  which  is  essentially  opposed  to  afore- 
said laws,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  fall  back  upon  a 
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special  intervention  on  the  part  of  God  as  the  ulti- 
mate explanation  of  such  conduct. 

Now,  that  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
every  law  ordinarily  governing  men's  conduct  was 
deliberately  set  aside  is  a  matter  of  history.  In 
spite  of  recent  efforts  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
good  features  of  paganism,  the  fact  of  pagan  cor- 
ruption is  written  in  characters  so  large  and  con- 
spicuous upon  the  pages  of  history  that  even  he 
who  runs  may  read.  All  flesh  had  indeed  corrupted 
its  way,  and  the  ways  of  men  were  evil  from  their 
youth.  Minds  and  hearts  had  grown  callous 
through  the  free  indulgence  of  animal  passions,  so 
much  so  that  religious  worship  itself  found  expres- 
sion in  carnal  excesses.  Men  were  so  absorbed  in 
material  interests,  and  had  so  completely  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  things  of  sense,  that  they  seemed 
utterly  incapable  of  spiritual  aspirations.  Coupled 
with  this  licentiousness  and  gross  materialism,  and 
indeed  flowing  from  it  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
there  was  a  universal  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  that 
ever  exacted  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.  All  that  was  divine  in  human  nature  was 
overshadowed  by  animal  propensities,  so  that  the 
very  gods  were  looked  upon  as  swayed  by  the  low- 
est passions. 

Into  this  world  of  moral  foulness  and  animal 
ferocity  the  pure  and  gentle  Christ  was  to  make 
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His  way.  To  these  men  and  women,  who  gloried 
in  their  wanton  excesses,  and  took  supreme  deHght 
in  human  sufferings,  He  was  to  announce  His 
strange  doctrine  of  virginal  purity  and  divine  for- 
giveness. To  these  men  and  women,  who  craved 
but  for  wealth  and  pleasure,  He  was  to  present  the 
cross  of  suffering  and  self-denial,  bidding  them  to 
follow  Him,  the  crucified  Nazarene,  to  the  very 
hill  of  crucifixion.  Nay,  He  was  to  make  His  ap- 
peal to  them,  not  in  person,  nor  through  famous 
orators  or  world-renowned  philosophers,  but 
through  rude  and  uneducated  men,  coming  from 
the  lowest  class  of  the  most  despised  race  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  How  could  He  expect  to  suc- 
ceed? Truly,  if  His  was  the  work  of  man,  it  was 
foredoomed  to  the  most  dismal  failure;  and  if  suc- 
cess crowned  His  efforts,  it  could  only  be  because 
the  finger  of  God  was  there ;  —  it  was  a  miracle 
more  astounding  than  that  which  restored  the  dead 
to  life.^ 

1  What  is  said  in  the  text  is  not  intended  as  a  denial  of  the 
fact  that  the  world  had  been  divinely  prepared  for  the  advent 
of  Christ  and  for  the  reception  of  His  message  of  salvation. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  Gentile  nations,  the  almost 
universal  peace  and  the  unification  of  the  civilized  world  under 
Roman  power,  the  disgust  of  the  better  class  of  people  with 
the  ever-increasing  enormities  of  pagan  corruption,  as  well  as 
the  general  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a  Saviour,  did  much 
to  facilitate  the  work  which  the  Apostles  were  commissioned 
to  accomplish.     Yet  this  was  a  preparation  only  for  the  work 
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And  what  was  the  outcome  of  Christ's  conflict 
with  the  world  of  pagan  corruption?  Take  and 
read!  Take  and  read!  The  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  is  but  the  record  of  Christ's  triumphs. 
Scarcely  had  He  been  laid  to  rest  when  love  awoke 
upon  His  tomb.  Generation  after  generation  of 
men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  embraced 
with  holy  enthusiasm  the  gibbet  of  shame  upon 
which  He  had  died,  exclaiming  the  while  in  trans- 
ports of  divine  folly:  "Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  hunger  or  thirst 
or  the  sword?  No,  neither  things  present  nor 
things  to  come  can  tear  from  our  hearts  the  love 
of  God  made  man."  The  avaricious  Jews,  im- 
mersed in  the  things  of  sense,  were  so  far  spiritual- 
ized that  they  sold  all  and  gave  the  price  of  their 
cherished  possessions  to  their  needy  brethren.  The 
fastidious  Greeks,  ever  enamored  of  worldly  splen- 
dor, discovered  in  His  doctrines  a  depth  and  in  His 
character  a  sublimity,  that  made  them  docile  dis- 
ciples of  the  one  and  humble  adorers  of  the  other. 
The  haughty  Romans,  greedy  of  military  fame  and 
ambitious  of  universal  rule,  learned  from  Him  the 
nobler  warfare  against  their  own  corrupt  nature, 

of  God,  not  for  the  work  of  man.  It  in  some  way  enabled  the 
Apostles  to  begin  the  work,  not  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  Christ  crucified  was  in  very  truth  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  Jews  and  foolishness  to  the  Gentiles,  and  no  power  under 
heaven  could  reduce  the  world  to  His  sway. 
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and  the  greater  glory  of  ruling  self.  From  the 
moment  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  moved  over  the 
waters  of  pagan  corruption,  there  sprang  up  on  all 
sides  those  rare  flowers  of  Christian  virtue  which 
shine  like  gems  upon  every  page  of  modern  history. 
And  so  rapid  and  universal  was  this  transformation 
that  Tertullian,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
could  thus  address  the  Roman  magistrates :  "  We 
are  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  fill  all  that  is  yours; 
your  cities,  your  islands,  your  military  posts;  your 
boroughs,  your  council  chambers,  and  your  camps; 
the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum :  your  temples  alone 
we  leave  you."  -     "  The  purest  among  the  strong, 

2  This  statement  of  Tertullian  is  said  to  be  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, as,  if  we  take  it  literally,  it  no  doubt  is ;  yet  his  main 
contention  is  perfectly  correct,  as  appears  to  evidence  from 
other  contemporaneous  testimony.  Thus  in  the  year  112, 
Pliny  the  younger,  then  governor  of  Bithynia,  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan :  "  The  contagion  of  the  Christian  supersti- 
tion is  no  longer  confined  to  the  towns ;  it  has  invaded  the 
villages  and  the  country,  and  has  seized  upon  people  of  every 
age,  every  rank  and  sex.  Our  temples  are  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  and  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  our  gods  utterly 
neglected."  Letter  97. —  This  rapid  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  thus  strikingly  set  forth  by  a  modern  historian : 
"  Seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  first  Gentile 
Church  in  Syrian  Antioch,  Pliny  wrote  to  Trajan  concerning 
the  spread  of  Christianity  through  remote  Bithynia;  where  in 
his  judgment  it  threatened  the  stability  of  the  old  pagan  cults 
of  the  province.  Seventy  years  later  still,  the  paschal  contro- 
versy reveals  the  existence  of  a  Christian  federation  of 
Churches,  stretching  from  Lyons  to  Edessa,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Rome.     Seventy  years  later  again,  the   Emperor 
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and  the  strongest  among  the  pure,"  says  Richter, 
"  Christ  lifted  with  His  wounded  hands  empires 
from  their  hinges,  and  changed  the  stream  of  ages." 
And  all  this  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  such 
extrinsic  difficulties  as  would  infallibly  have  frus- 
trated every  merely  human  effort.  The  history  of 
the  Church  is  but  a  verification  of  Christ's  proph- 
ecy, spoken  to  His  Apostles:  "If  they  have  per- 
secuted me,  they  will  also  persecute  you;  but  have 
confidence,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  This  per- 
secution began  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Apostles  descended  from  the  Upper  Chamber  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  Lord's  behest :  "  Go  ye 
therefore  into  the  whole  world  and  teach  all  na- 
tions." First  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  still  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  God-Man,  measured  its 
strength  with  the  weakness  of  the  Galilean  fisher- 
men, but  succumbed  in  the  conflict.  Then  the 
world-embracing  power  of  Rome  threw  down  the 
gauntlet,  fully  determined  to  crush  the  infant 
Church.  Three  hundred  years  that  contest  lasted ; 
many  million  followers  of  the  Crucified  Nazarene 
sealed  their  faith  with  a  martyr's  death;  but  when 
the  one-sided  conflict  ceased,  the  bloodstained  sword 

Decius  declared  he  would  sooner  see  a  rival  claimant  to  his 
throne  spring  up  at  Rome  than  a  new  bishop  to  fill  the  see 
there  that  was  then  vacant.  And  ere  another  seventy  years 
had  passed,  the  cross  was  attached  to  the  Roman  colours." 
Quoted  by  Batiffol,  Primitive  Catholicism,  p.  403. 
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had  fallen  from  the  mailed  hand  of  pagan  Rome,  and 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars.  The  sign  of  redemption,  once  raised  upon 
Calvary's  heights,  rose  over  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  an  empire  had  been 
founded  which  would  extend  its  sway  over  all  na- 
tions, not  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  but  by  the 
omnipotence  of  God's  own  word.  The  temples  of 
idols  yielded  their  place  to  the  house  of  the  one  true 
God ;  the  Gospel  of  peace  brought  sunshine  into  the 
lives  of  men  who  had  but  known  the  darkness  of 
death;  churches  and  schools  and  charitable  institu- 
tions arose  everywhere  as  so  many  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  had  gone  forth  to  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Peace  had  descended  upon  the  Church  of  God, 
but  it  was  to  last  only  for  a  brief  space.  Assaults 
from  without  had  ceased,  but  they  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  attacks  from  within,  which  seemed  des- 
tined to  rend  asunder  beyond  mending  the  seamless 
garment  of  faith.  Heresies  and  schism  took  up 
the  cause  that  had  undone  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
and  laid  prostrate  the  imperial  power  of  pagan 
Rome.  Proud  men  arose  within  the  very  bosom 
of  the  Church,  who  refused  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  authority  established  by  God  upon  earth.  Like 
the  false  prophets  of  old,  they  saw  visions,  and 
dreamed  dreams,  that  were  not  of  God;  yet  they 
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preached  them  to  the  world  as  God's  own  inspired 
word.  Ariiis,  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Donatus  and 
Pelagius,  arose  in  quick  succession,  and  drew  after 
them  vast  numbers  into  the  pathless  wilderness  of 
error.  "  Altar  was  raised  up  against  altar,  pulpit 
against  pulpit;  the  councils  of  the  Church  of  God 
were  opposed  by  the  councils  of  churches  founded 
by  men;  and  error,  upheld  by  the  strong  arm  of 
secular  power,  rose  in  loud  clamors  above  the  voice 
of  truth."  Then  indeed  did  Christianity  seem 
doomed  to  final  destruction;  yet  it  was  fated  not 
to  die.  Christ  stretched  out  His  hands  over  the 
warring  elements,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.  The 
sects  disappeared  as  fast  as  they  had  arisen,  and  the 
Church  came  out  of  the  conflict  stronger  than  ever 
in  her  God-given  power. 

And  so  it  has  continued  through  all  past  ages. 
Barbarian  hordes  from  the  North  might  rush  in 
upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  crush  the  greatest  mil- 
itary power  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  yet  they  them- 
selves, whilst  still  flushed  with  victory,  were  led 
captive  to  the  altar  of  God,  and  bent  their  stubborn 
necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Apostate  kings 
and  schismatic  emperors  might  hurl  their  armies 
against  the  tottering  walls  of  Papal  Rome;  but  the 
power  that  sat  enthroned  upon  the  Vatican  hill  saw 
them  all  sink  into  the  dust  to  rise  no  more.  New 
heresies  might  spring  up  and  drag  away  from  the 
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Church  nations  that  had  been  her  glory  and  her 
pride  for  more  than  a  thousand  years;  yet  these 
very  losses  were  instrumental  in  bringing  into  her 
fold  whole  continents  which  until  then  had  scarcely 
been  known  by  name.  Even  like  the  mustard  seed, 
she  has  grown  up  into  a  mighty  tree,  which  stretches 
out  its  branches  over  the  whole  earth,  and  bids 
defiance  to  every  storm. 

Now  this  is  truly  a  miracle  that  admits  of  no 
natural  explanation.  The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  have  seen,  set  at  naught  the  laws  that 
naturally  govern  the  actions  of  free  beings.  Men 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  vice  rose  to  a  height  of  spir- 
itual perfection  that  was  absolutely  without  parallel 
in  the  pagan  past.  Whole  nations  embraced  with 
enthusiasm  a  religion  that  required  the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  was  most  dear  to  the  human  heart.  Wealth 
and  honor  and  life  itself  w^ere  accounted  as  naught 
when  compared  with  the  privilege  of  following  the 
Crucified  Nazarene.  Men  have  endeavored  to 
parallel  this  by  pointing  to  the  marvellous  spread 
of  Mohametanism,  but  they  know  not  whereof  they 
speak.  In  regard  to  this  point  Pascal  has  well  said  : 
"Any  man  could  do  what  Mahomet  did;  and  no 
man  could  do  what  Jesus  did.  Mahomet  slew, 
Jesus  Christ  caused  His  own  to  be  slain.  In  fact, 
the  two  systems  are  so  contrary,  that  if  Mahomet 
took  the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  succeed,  Jesus 
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Christ,  humanly  speaking,  took  the  way  to  perish. 
And  instead  of  concluding  from  Mahomet's  suc- 
cess that  Christ  might  well  have  succeeded,  we 
should  rather  say  that  since  Mahomet  succeeded, 
Jesus  Christ  ought  to  have  perished." 

Almost  more  marvellous  than  its  introduction  is 
the  conservation  of  Christianity  during  the  lapse 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Any  merely  human 
organization  has  its  period  of  development,  per- 
fection, and  final  decay.  If  all  goes  well,  it  may 
last  for  a  few  centuries,  yet  withal  its  life  is  short, 
and  even  whilst  it  still  seems  to  flourish,  it  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  careful  observer  evident  signs  of 
disintegration.  Had  the  Church  of  Christ  been  the 
work  of  mortal  man,  she  would  long  ago  have 
shared  the  common  fate  of  human  institutions. 
Look  at  the  various  sects  that  separated  from  her 
in  the  centuries  that  are  past;  they  were  truly  of 
man's  making,  and  they  crumbled  into  ruin  like  all 
the  works  of  man.  The  members  of  these  sects 
may  still  rally  around  the  same  name  that  drew 
away  their  ancestors  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  but 
they  have  long  since  thrown  to  winds  the  teaching 
which  gave  that  name  its  historic  significance.  Such 
also  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Christ's  own 
Church,  had  she  not  been  the  work  of  God.  She 
was  subject  to  the  same  deteriorating  influences 
from  without  as  the  sects  that  sprang  up  along  her 
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course  through  the  ages,  and  after  a  brief,  strug- 
gling existence  vanished  Hke  a  wreath  of  smoke ; 
she  was  made  up  of  the  same  inconstant  human  ele- 
ments, which  in  the  sects  tended  invariably  to  dis- 
integration; she  was  governed  by  the  same  frail 
mortal  pastors,  who  at  times  proved  recreant  to 
their  sacred  trust;  yet  in  spite  of  it  all,  she  stands 
to-day  before  the  world  in  the  same  youth  and 
beauty  and  vigor  wherewith  she  was  dowered  when 
the  Pentecostal  fires  were  showered  down  upon  the 
earth.  She  stands  before  the  world  to-day  as  she 
did  in  the  ages  that  are  past,  the  God-appointed 
teacher  of  all  nations.  Her  doctrines  bear  upon 
them  the  impress  of  divine  truth;  her  answers  to 
all  ciuestions  of  faith  and  morals  are  definite,  her 
decisions  final.  Vast  multitudes  may  turn  away 
from  her  as  Pilate  of  old  turned  away  from  Christ, 
asking  despairingly:  "What  is  truth?"  yet  she 
repeats  without  faltering  the  solemn  words  of  her 
Divine  Founder :  "  For  this  was  I  born,  and  for 
this  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  give  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth, 
heareth  my  voice."  ^ 

This,  therefore,  is  the  moral  miracle  which  shows 
that  Christianity  is  divine.     It  is  a  miracle  so  pal- 
pable that  no  one,  who  is  open  to  conviction,  can 
help  saying:     "Truly,  the  hand  of  God  is  there." 
8  John  XVIII,  37. 
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Hence  we  may  well  conclude  with  the  celebrated 
dilemma  of  St.  Augustine:  "Either  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  triumphed  over  every  obstacle 
through  miracles,  and  then  we  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be  divine;  or  else  it  was  established  unthoiit 
miracles,  and  then  this  conversion  of  the  world 
without  miracles  was  in  itself  the  greatest  of  all 
miracles."  * 

4  De  Civitate  Dei.  1.  22,  5. 


Ill 

DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST 


CHAPTER  XII 

CHRIST,    THE  SON   OF   GOD,   ONE   WITH    THE   FATHER 

The  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  divinely  established 
religion  is  so  well  attested  that  no  person,  who  is 
at  all  well  informed  and  unbiased,  can  possibly  call 
it  in  question.  Both  in  its  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  it  bears  all  the  most  rigid  tests  of  sound 
historical  and  philosophical  criticism.  Its  theo- 
retical possibility  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy,  and  its 
existing  actuality  rests  upon  the  most  solid  argu- 
ments drawn  from  history.  As  a  professedly 
supernatural  religion,  Christianity  is  a  fact,  and  as 
a  fact  it  points  to  God  as  its  sole  Author.  Its  cre- 
dentials are  unexceptionable,  its  title-deed  is  without 
flaw. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
at  least  all  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
must  be  accepted;  for  even  if  we  abstract  for  the 
present  from  the  existence  of  an  infallible  teaching 
authority  in  the  Christian  Church,  such  doctrines  as 
form  the  very  foundation  and  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  cannot  possibly  be   false,   since  they 
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necessarily  derive  their  origin  from  God  Himself. 
As  God  is  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion,  so 
is  He  also  the  Author  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
essence  thereof;  this  is  a  self-evident  truth,  and 
as  such  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  further  proof. 

What  these  fundamental  doctrines  are  we  need 
not  examine  for  the  present,  as  that  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  treatise;  yet  there  is  one 
among  them  which  would  seem  to  call  for  a  some- 
what detailed  consideration,  and  that  is  the  doctrine 
which  sets  forth  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Although 
it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, yet  it  lies  to-day  as  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  many  who  profess  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Hence  in  a  treatise  on  Christian  Apologetics,  how- 
ever elementary  it  may  be,  this  doctrine  cannot  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  For  "this  is  eternal  life: 
that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

That  Christ  was  in  some  way  more  than  a  mere 
man,  even  the  most  outspoken  Rationalists  readily 
concede.  They  are  all  obliged  to  confess,  and  do 
confess,  with  Channing,  who  took  so  much  pains 
to  destroy  the  idea  of  Christ's  divinity  in  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries:  "I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  more  than  a  human  being.  Those  who  suppose 
Him  not  to  have  existed  before  His  birth,  do  not 
regard  Him  as  a  mere  man.     They  always  separate 
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Him  by  broad  distinctions  from  other  men.  They 
consider  Him  as  enjoying  a  communion  with  God, 
and  as  having  received  gifts,  endowments,  aids, 
lights  from  Him,  granted  to  no  other,  and  as  having 
exhibited  a  spotless  purity  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  heaven.  All  admit,  and  joyfully 
admit,  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  greatness  and  good- 
ness, throws  all  other  human  attainments  into 
obscurity."  ^ 

Even  the  sensual  Rousseau  was  so  carried  away 
by  his  admiration  for  Christ,  as  he  found  Him  por- 
trayed in  the  Gospels,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
giving  expression  to  his  enthusiasm  in  those  strik- 
ing lines :  "  I  confess  to  you  that  the  majesty  of 
the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the 
purity  of  the  Gospels  has  its  influence  on  my  heart. 
Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers,  with  all  their 
pomp  of  diction;  how  mean,  how  contemptible  they 
are,  compared  with  the  Scripture!  Is  it  possible 
that  a  book,  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  should 
be  merely  the  work  of  a  man?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  sacred  personage  whose  history  it  contains 
should  be  himself  a  mere  man?  Do  we  find  that 
He  assumed  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious 
sectary?  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  His  man- 
ners! What  an  effecting  gracefulness  in  his  deliv- 
ery !     What  sublimity  in  His  maxims !     What  pro- 

1  The  Imitableness  of  Christ's  Character. 
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found  wisdom  in  His  discourses !  What  presence 
of  mind  in  His  replies!  How  great  the  command 
over  His  passions !  Where  is  the  man,  where  is  the 
philosopher  who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  without 
weakness,  without  ostentation?  .  .  .  Yes,  if 
the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage, 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God."  ^ 
Nor  do  the  so-called  Higher  Critics  of  our  own 
day  balk  at  language  like  this.  They  concede 
willingly  that  Christ  was  above  the  ordinary  sphere 
of  humanity.  Just  where  to  place  the  limits  to 
which  His  superhuman  character  exalts  itself,  they 
are  not  agreed ;  but  they  are  almost  at  one  in  fixing 
these  limits  far  beyond  where  any  man  before  or 
after  Christ  could  hope  to  reach.  In  their  study 
of  His  life  they  lift  Him  to  a  most  exalted  inti- 
macy with  the  Divine  Nature;  they  allow  Him  to 
fill  an  office  on  earth  entirely  unique  among  God's 
creatures.  They  call  Him  the  noblest,  the  best  of 
mankind,  the  Saviour,  the  INIessiah,  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  most  singular  sense.  He  is  placed  by  them 
in  a  world  apart,  which  other  human  beings  may 
indeed  approach,  but  which  they  can  never  reach. 
Yet  whilst  they  willingly  concede  all  this,  they 
will  in  no  wise  consent  to  cross  the  gulf  that  sepa- 
rates the  human  from  the  divine.  When  they  call 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  it  is  always  in  an  analogous 
2  Entile,  book  4. 
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sense;  they  never  imply  that  he  is  consubstantial 
with  the  Father.  Nay  more,  they  tenaciously 
maintain  that  for  a  strictly  divine  sonship  of  Christ, 
which  would  make  Him  True  God  of  True  God, 
there  is  no  w^arrant  in  Holy  Scripture.  That,  they 
will  have  it,  is  a  view  that  was  evolved  by  later  gen- 
erations of  Christians,  and  did  not  become  dominant 
in  the  Church  until  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  which 
was  held  in  the  year  325.  In  that  council  Arianism, 
which  made  of  Christ  a  mere  creature,  albeit  the 
noblest  and  divinest  of  all,  was  solemnly  con- 
demned, and  that  condemnation,  according  to  these 
critics,  placed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on  the  throne  of 
God. 

How  very  unreasonable  and  how  absolutely  false 
this  position  of  the  Higher  Critics  is,  the  present 
writer  has  endeavored  to  show  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled. What  Think  You  of  Christ F  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  full  treatment  of  this  im- 
portant question.  Hence,  on  the  present  occasion, 
no  more  will  be  attempted  than  to  outline  a  few 
arguments,  which,  if  duly  considered,  are  sufficient 
to  convince  any  man  of  good  will  that  Christ  is, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  the  Son  of  God, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father,  and  therefore  True 
God  of  True  God. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  directed  against 
the  assertion,  so  often  brought  forward  in  Ration- 
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alistic  circles,  that  for  a  strictly  divine  sonship  of 
Christ  there  is  no  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture.  It 
consists,  therefore,  in  a  brief  examination  of  the 
sacred  text,  so  as  to  determine  what  the  writers 
found  it  advisable  to  say  concerning  the  Godhead 
of  Christ.  This  examination  may,  however,  be 
limited  to  the  first  three,  or  Synoptic,  Gospels;  as 
it  is  precisely  in  reference  to  these  that  the  assertion 
in  question  is  usually  made.  That  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  represents  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  True  God, 
many  are  willing  to  admit;  but  his  Gospel,  they 
will  have  it,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  historical 
document.  And  although  this  assertion  again  is 
without  foundation,  nevertheless,  we  may  let  it  pass 
for  the  present,  and  confine  our  inquiry  to  the  first 
three  Gospels,  whose  historical  value  cannot  and, 
in  general  at  least,  is  not  called  in  question. 

At  the  very  outset  it  may  be  freely  conceded  that 
the  Synoptics  do  not  emphasize  the  divinity  of 
Christ  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  does  St.  John.  But 
the  reason  of  this  difference  is  quite  obvious,  and 
in  nowise  militates  against  our  contention.  For 
the  first  three  Gospels  were  written  at  an  early  date, 
when  the  one  point  that  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  Apostolic  teaching  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  the  promised  Messiah,  who 
had  come  to  redeem  the  world  from  sin  and  to  lead 
all  men  of  good  will  to  eternal  salvation.     Hence 
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whatever  deeds  or  sayings  of  Christ  were  calculated 
to  bring  out  this  point  clearly  and  distinctly,  were 
appropriately  placed  in  the  foreground;  whilst  His 
divine  personality  received  only  such  passing  notice 
as  was  necessary  to  set  forth  the  full  sense  of  His 
Messianic  character.  Furthermore,  when  the  first 
three  Evangelists  wrote,  there  was  no  need  of  em- 
phasizing the  divinity  of  Christ,  because  all  the 
churches  believed  that  Jesus  w^as  True  God.  Hence 
they  preferred  to  set  forth  in  detail  "  how  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  (who  was  the  Son  of  God)  lived  and 
died  to  save  men,  and  how  He  will  come  again  to 
complete  the  work  of  redemption.  The  public  life 
of  the  Saviour,  His  death,  His  resurrection,  and 
the  Parousia,  are  the  essential  elements  of  the 
evangelical  cycles." 

It  was  quite  different  when  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel.  According  to  the  commonly  accepted  view 
of  modern  critics,  at  least  thirty  years  intervened 
between  the  appearance  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  wdiich 
was  the  last  of  the  Synoptics  in  point  of  time,  and 
that  of  St.  John.  During  this  interval,  the  spirit 
of  skepticism  and  religious  innovation,  which  some- 
how seems  common  to  all  ages  and  countries,  had 
found  sufficient  time  to  assert  itself,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  set  up  theories  of  their  own 
concerning  Christ's  work  and  mission  and  the  fun- 
damental   fact   of   His   divine   personality.     Some 
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there  were  who  made  pretension  to  the  possession 
of  secret  knowledge,  not  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful 
at  large,  and  who  for  that  reason  were  called 
Gnostics,  or  the  Knowing  Ones.  One  of  their 
tenets,  which  they  began  to  broach  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  attributed  to  Christ  a  sort  of 
inferior  divinity,  which  made  of  Him  a  being  mid- 
way between  the  highest  angel  and  the  Supreme 
God.  Others  maintained  that  Christ  was  purely 
human,  but  had  been  raised  to  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity by  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  whose  power  He  had  wrought  His  mira- 
cles. Their  leader,  a  certain  Cerinthus,  lived  at 
Ephesus,  the  adopted  city  of  St.  John,  where  he 
drew  after  him  a  large  following. 

Hence  if  Christ  was  true  God,  consubstantial 
\\ith  the  Father,  the  time  had  certainl)^  come  when 
that  truth  should  be  set  forth  in  the  clearest  and 
most  striking  terms.  It  should  be  set  forth,  more- 
over, by  one  who  could  speak  with  all  the  authority 
of  an  eye  witness,  and  whose  commission  to  teach 
had  come  directly  from  Christ  Himself.  Such  a 
one  was  St.  John.  For  as  he  himself  says  in  his 
First  Epistle :  "  That  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life: 
we  declare  unto  you,  that  you  may  have  fellowship 
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with  us,  and  our  fellowship  may  be  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  ^  Hence  it  was 
that  he,  so  to  speak,  departed  from  the  beaten  path 
of  the  other  Evangelists,  and  prefaced  his  Gospel 
with  those  sublime  words :  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  .  .  .  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  saw  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  it  were  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father),  full  of  grace  and  truth."  *  It  was  a  doc- 
trine which  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  believed,  yet 
which  had  never  before  been  placed  in  so  clear  a 
light. 

However,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
Synoptics  represented  Christ  as  merely  a  human 
being;  they  placed  Him  before  the  world  as  the  Son 
of  God,  as  the  Well-Beloved  of  the  Father,  as  the 
Supreme  Arbiter  of  men's  eternal  destiny,  as  an 
object  of  divine  worship,  and  consequently  as  the 
God  Incarnate:  but  this  they  did  by  implication 
rather  than  by  direct  statement.  The  Christ  whom 
they  portrayed  in  their  narratives,  and  whom  the 
Apostles  and  the  disciples  generally  preached  to 
the  people,  was  first  and  foremost  a  Saviour, 
although  they  made  it  clearly  understood  that  His 
saving  power  had  its  source  in  the  Godhead,  which 

3  I  John  I,  1-4. 
*John  I,  1-14. 
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He  had  in  common  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  a  modern  critic  well  observes :  "  The 
entire  representation  of  Christ,  which  is  given  us 
by  the  Synoptics,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  ^^ith 
that  given  by  St.  John,  as  being  altogether  identical 
with  it.  For  a  faith  moulded  in  obedience  to  the 
Synoptic  tradition  concerning  Christ,  must  essen- 
tially have  the  same  features  in  its  resulting  conccj)- 
tion  of  Christ  as  those  which  belong  to  the  Chriit 
of  St.  John."  ^  And  as  another  writer  words  it ; 
"  If  the  title  of  Divinity  is  more  explicitly  put  for- 
ward in  St.  John,  the  rights  which  imply  it  are 
insisted  on  in  words  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evan- 
gelists." ^  That  this  is  really  the  case,  we  shall  see 
in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion. 

To  keep  the  argument  within  reasonable  limits, 
we  must  pass  over  that  part  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive which  treats  of  the  birth  and  hidden  life  of 
Christ,  although  there  is  much  contained  in  these 
chapters  that  places  the  Saviour  from  the  very  out- 
set upon  a  superhuman  plane.  His  virginal  concep- 
tion effected  through  the  power  of  the  most  High; 
the  angel's  announcement  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
God;  holy  Simeon's  declaration  that  in  Him  is  ful- 
filled Israel's  Messianic  hope ;  the  Evangelist's 
account  of  His  divine  wisdom  as  manifested  in  His 

^  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  p.  89. 

"  Liddon,  Divinity  of  Our  Lord,  p.  255. 
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questions  and  answers  during  His  three  days'  stay 
in  the  Temple :  —  all  these  are  so  many  facts  which, 
if  they  do  not  actually  declare  His  divinity,  at  least 
form  an  appropriate  prelude  to  such  a  declaration 
in  the  future.  Yet  all  this  we  may  omit  for  the 
present,  relying  for  our  proof  entirely  upon  the  ac- 
count of  Christ's  public  life  as  contained  in  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels. 

As  a  first  step  in  our  argument  we  may  take  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  and  which  is  re- 
corded somewhat  more  fully  by  St.  Matthew,  and 
in  part  also  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  This  ser- 
mon was  delivered  almost  immediately  after  the 
choosing  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  whom  Christ  had 
destined  to  carry  the  message  of  Redemption  to 
the  most  distant  nations.  It  may,  therefore,  well 
be  regarded  as  a  model  after  which  the  Apostles 
w^re  to  fashion  their  future  preaching.  And  what 
a  model  it  is !  "  Sent  to  save  what  was  lost,"  Christ 
begins  His  famous  discourse  w^th  a  blessing  upon 
all  men  of  good  will.  "  And  opening  his  mouth," 
says  St.  Matthew,  "  he  taught  them,  saying : 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  the  meek:  for 
they  shall  possess  the  land.  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn :  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  Blessed  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice:  for  they 
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shall  have  their  fill.  Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  clean  of 
heart:  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God.  Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  persecution 
for  justice's  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  ^vhen  they  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  speak  all  that  is  evil  against 
you,  untruly,  for  my  sake :  be  glad  and  rejoice,  for 
your  reward  is  very  great  in  heaven."  '' 

What  a  surprise  this  introduction  must  have 
caused  in  the  disciples  and  the  multitude  that  were 
gathered  about  Him,  and  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  love  and  mercy  that  flowed 
from  His  sacred  lips !  No  Master  of  Israel  had 
ever  before  spoken  such  words  of  divine  consola- 
tion. In  the  discourses  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees it  was  always  the  letter  of  the  law  that  was 
emphasized,  whilst  the  spirit  was  wholly  ignored; 
but  here  was  a  teacher  who  raised  that  spirit  to  an 
importance  that  dominated  all  else.  As  a  modern 
critic  well  observes :  "  Jesus  furnishes  here  a  uni- 
versal ideal  and  a  universal  criterion.  Not  only 
did  He  describe  the  ideal  in  words;  He  also  illus- 
trated it  in  His  own  life.  According  to  Jesus' 
teaching  and  example,  a  man's  success  or  failure 
is  to  be  judged  not  by  the  amount  of  money  he  can 

7  V,  2-12. 
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accumulate,  or  by  the  amount  of  social  distinction 
he  can  command,  or  by  the  extent  of  his  intellectual 
or  official  achievements ;  but  rather  by  the  essential 
character  which  he  fashions  within  himself,  and 
the  service  which  he  renders  his  fellow  men.  In 
the  Beatitudes  Jesus  calls  men  away  from  the 
superficial  tests  and  standards  which  so  commonly 
prevail,  to  a  criterion  which  concerns  the  real 
nature  of  man,  is  equally  just  to  all,  and  stands  in 
relation  not  only  to  the  few  years  of  man's  present 
existence,  but  to  the  whole  of  his  eternal  career."  ^ 
The  doctrine  here  announced  is  truly  divine,  yet 
it  is  not  from  this  that  we  primarily  infer  Christ's 
divine  personality  as  manifested  in  the  Gospels  of 
the  Synoptists.  This  introduction  serves  merely 
as  a  preparation,  which  was  intended  to  dispose  the 
hearts  of  His  hearers,  so  that  they  might  give  due 
consideration  to  His  claim  of  divine  authority. 
For  He  continues :  "  Do  not  think  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  Of  old  the  Law  had 
been  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Its  enactment  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  portentous  display  of  light- 
ning and  thunder,  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
people  with  dread  and  consternation.  It  was  a  law 
of  fear,  whose  principal  sanction  was  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah's   inexorable   justice.     Jesus  does   not 

s  Votaw,  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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mean  to  destroy  that  Law,  but  He  professes  to  put 
upon  it  the  impress  of  His  own  mission  of  love. 
And  yet  although  He  does  not  set  aside  what  has 
been  enacted  in  the  days  of  old,  He  nevertheless 
assumes  without  hesitation,  and  in  full  conscious- 
ness of  His  inherent  right  to  do  so,  the  position  of 
a  Supreme  Lawgiver,  whose  authority  is  equal  to 
that  of  Jehovah.  For  it  must  be  noticed  that  He 
does  not  act  merely  as  a  divine  legate,  whose  power 
is  dependent  on  and  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
commission  which  he  has  received;  but  He  evi- 
dently proceeds  according  to  His  own  good  pleas- 
ure and  with  an  authority  that  knows  no  limitation. 
He  does  not  say,  as  did  the  Prophets  of  old: 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  but  simply: 
"  I  say  to  you."  He  does  not  speak  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  another,  as  did  J\Ioses,  the 
great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jev^ash  people;  but  He  speaks 
simply  in  His  own  name  and  by  His  own  inherent 
authority.  It  is  not  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  that 
He  puts  forward  as  a  sanction  of  His  enactments, 
but  His  own  displeasure,  which  gives  them  all  the 
finality  of  divine  laws. 

To  convince  oneself  of  this,  one  needs  but  read 
the  account  of  this  sermon  as  given  by  St.  Matthew, 
which  ends  with  the  significant  statement,  that 
"  the  people  were  in  admiration  at  his  doctrine ;  for 
he  was  teaching  them  as  one  having  power,  and 
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not  as  the  scribes  and  Pharisees."  ^  "  You  have 
heard,"  Jesus  tells  the  disciples  and  the  multitude, 
"  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old:  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.  And  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  whoso- 
ever is  angry  with  his  brother,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment.  .  .  .  You  have  heard  that  it 
was  said  to  them  of  old :  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  whosoever  shall 
look  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  already 
committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart.  And  it 
hath  been  said,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
let  him  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  But  I  say  to 
you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept for  the  cause  of  fornication,  maketh  her  to 
commit  adultery:  and  he  that  shall  marry  her  that 
is  put  away,  committeth  adultery.  .  .  .  Again 
you  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old. 
Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself:  but  thou  shalt 
perform  thy  oaths  to  the  Lord.  But  I  say  to  you 
not  to  swear  at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  the 
throne  of  God :  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  foot- 
stool: .  .  .  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
But  I  say  to  you  not  to  resist  evil :  but  if  one  strike 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  also  the 
other:     .     .     .     You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 

9  VII,  28-29. 
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said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thy 
enemies :  But  I  say  to  you,  Love  your  enemies :  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you :  and  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  and  calumniate  you ;  that  you  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  good  and  bad,  and 
raineth  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  ...  Be 
you  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect."  ^'^ 

Surely,  such  language  no  man  has  ever  dared  to 
use:  —  it  is  as  absolute  and  final  as  was  that  of 
Jehovah,  when  of  old  He  engraved  the  command- 
ments of  the  Decalogue  upon  tablets  of  stone.  In 
issuing  this  moral  code,  Christ  assumed  a  position 
of  authority  that  was  supreme,  and  had  He  been 
but  a  mere  man,  He  must  necessarily  have  laid  Him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  blasphemous  arrogance. 
And  yet  this  position  of  independent  authority, 
thus  deliberately  assumed  at  the  very  outset  of  His 
public  career.  He  maintained  with  equal  delibera- 
tion until  His  dying  day.  To  this  the  Synoptists 
bear  ample  witness.  They  relate  how  He  placed 
Himself  far  above  all  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets, 
and  saintly  men  that  ever  lived  :  —  all  these,  accord- 
ing to  His  teaching,  were  only  servants  of  Jehovah 
but  He  was  Jehovah's  own  Son.^^     He  claimed  a 

10  V,  21-48. 

11  Matth.  XXI,  33-39;  Mark  XII,  1-12;  Luke  XX,  41-44- 
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higher  origin  than  that  of  son  of  David ;  ^-  a  greater 
glory  than  that  of  the  Temple;  ^^  nay,  He  put  Him- 
self in  the  very  place  of  Jehovah  as  the  spouse  of 
men's  immortal  souls. ^'*  Again,  as  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  He  claimed  independent  legislative 
authority,  so  did  He  later  on  reassert  that  same 
authority  when  He  told  the  Jews  that  He  had 
power  to  change  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
advancing  no  other  reason  than  that  He  was 
"  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath."  ^^  He  reasserted 
that  authority  when  He  conferred  upon  His  disci- 
ples the  power  to  loosen  and  to  bind  upon  earth  in 
such  wise  that  their  actions  should  ipso  facto  be 
ratified  in  heaven.  To  Peter  He  said :  "  I  will 
give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be 
bound  also  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  ^^ 
And  later  on  He  entrusted  a  similar  power  to  all 
the  Apostles,  saying :  "  Amen  I  say  to  you,  what- 
soever you  shall  bind  upon  earth,  shall  be  bound 
also  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  you  shall  loose 
upon  earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  ^'^     The 

12  Matth.  XXII,  41-46. 

13  Matth.  XII,  6. 

1*  Matth.  IX,  14-17 ;  Mark  II,  1&-22 ;  Luke  V,  33-38. 

15  Matth.  XII,  8. 

16  Matth.  XVI,  19. 

17  Matth.  XVIII,  18. 
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kingdom  of  heaven  therefore  He  claims  as  His 
own :  admission  into  it  depends  upon  Him ;  He 
holds  the  key,  that  is,  the  supreme  and  absolute 
authority,  and  that  authority  He  delegates  to  whom- 
soever He  pleases.  Could  Jehovah  Himself  have 
spoken  and  acted  with  greater  independence? 

And  this  independent  authority  stands  out  just  as 
strikingly  in  the  position  which  He  assumes  as  the 
end  and  object  of  men's  highest  aspirations,  and  as 
the  source  of  their  moral  obligations  and  their  in- 
dividual responsibility.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,"  He  tells  them,  "  and  learn  of  me,  because  I 
am  meek,  and  humble  of  heart:  and  you  shall  find 
rest  for  your  souls.  Come  to  me,  all  you  that 
labour  and  are  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh  you."  ^^ 
He  places  the  yoke  of  His  law  upon  all  who  wish 
to  attain  salvation,  and  yet  He  calls  Himself  meek 
and  humble  of  heart !  He  demands  the  undivided 
service  of  every  human  being,  and  as  a  reward  He 
offers  Himself  as  the  one  object  that  can  fill  their 
souls  with  peace  and  joy :  —  yet  He  says  that  He 
is  meek  and  humble  of  heart!  What  a  travesty  of 
humility  this  would  be,  were  His  claim  to  men's 
submission  not  based  upon  His  own  inherent  divine 
authority!  And  of  what  boundless  presumption 
must  He  not  be  judged  guilty  in  promising  to  re- 
fresh all  that  labour  and  are  burdened,  had  He  not 

18  Matth.  XI,  28-29. 
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within    Himself    the    plenitude    of    the    Godhead! 

And  more  still.  Not  only  does  He  bid  men  to 
submit  to  His  law,  but  He  tells  them  to  do  so  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle  that  may  stand  in  the  way. 
In  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Christ 
is  recorded  as  saying :  "  Every  one  therefore  that 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  I  will  also  confess  him 
before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  But  he  that 
shall  deny  me  before  men,  I  will  also  deny  him  be- 
fore my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  .  .  .  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that 
taketh  not  up  my  cross,  and  followeth  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose 
it:  and  he  that  shall  lose  his  life  for  me,  shall  find 
it."  ^^  Hence  neither  the  tenderest  affections  of 
the  human  heart,  nor  the  highest  interest  of  man's 
social  state,  nor  yet  the  loss  of  life  itself,  is  deemed 
of  sufficient  weight  to  set  aside  the  law  of  Christ. 
His  demands  are  as  absolute  as  those  of  Jehovah 
Himself.  He  deliberately  puts  Himself  before  His 
followers  and  before  the  world  at  large,  as  the  final 
end  and  object  of  their  existence.  If  men  will 
save  their  souls,  they  must  be  ready  to  forego  for 
His  sake  the  love  of  father  and  mother,  the  love  of 
son  and  daughter,  and  of  all  else  to  which  their 

19  X,  32-38. 
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hearts  may  cling.  He  wishes  to  be  their  One  and 
their  All;  He  proposes  Himself  to  one  and  all  as 
the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Good.  And  yet  this 
same  Christ,  as  portrayed  in  Synoptic  Gospels,  was 
the  most  loving,  the  most  affectionate,  the  most 
humble  of  men:  He  was  ever  most  considerate  of 
the  just  claims  of  others;  His  life  and  conduct 
were  the  very  antithesis  of  selfish  ambition  and 
overbearing  pride;  and  how  then  could  He  con- 
sistently make  such  demands  ?  Only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  He  knew  Himself  to  be  God.  And  how 
could  the  Evangelists  record  these  same  demands 
without  a  word  of  explanation?  Only  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  believed  Him  to  be  God. 

This  view  forces  itself  even  more  strongly  upon 
the  thoughtful  reader,  when  he  comes  to  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  Evangelists  record  Christ's  pre- 
diction of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  manner  in 
which  He  will  mete  out  reward  and  punishment  to 
both  angels  and  men.  Not  only  will  He  come  with 
great  power  and  majesty  to  judge  all  nations,  which 
alone  would  seem  extraordinary  enough,  but  He 
will  judge  them  precisely  according  to  the  service 
which  each  individual  person  shall  be  found  to  have 
rendered  or  not  rendered  Him.  It  is  not  their  re- 
sponsibility to  Jehovah  that  comes  in  question,  but 
their  responsibility  to  Him  alone.  He  will  come, 
not    with    the    angels    of    Jehovah,    but    with    His 
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'angels ;  the  nations  shall  be  gathered,  not  before  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  but  before  His  throne;  He  will 
approve  or  condemn,  not  what  they  have  done  or 
failed  to  do  to  Jehovah,  but  what  they  have  done 
or  failed  to  do  to  Himself.  To  them  that  shall 
be  gathered  on  His  right  hand  He  will  say: 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  possess  you  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  For  I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  me 
to  eat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  you  gave  me  to  drink;  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  you  took  me  in :  naked,  and 
you  covered  me :  sick,  and  you  visited  me :  I  was 
in  prison,  and  you  came  to  me.  .  .  .  Amen  I 
say  to  you,  as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my 
least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me."  And  to  them 
that  shall  stand  on  His  left  hand  He  will  say : 
"  Depart  from  me,  you  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire 
which  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
For  I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  me  not  to  eat :  I 
was  thirsty,  and  you  gave  me  not  to  drink:  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  you  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  you 
covered  me  not :  sick  and  in  prison,  and  you  did 
not  visit  me.  .  .  .  Amen  I  say  to  you,  as 
long  as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  least,  neither 
did  you  do  it  to  me.  And  these  shall  go  into 
everlasting  punishment:  but  the  just  into  life  ever- 
lasting." 20 
20  Matth.  XXV,  31-46. 
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Is  it  possible  that  a  merely  human  being,  even 
though  he  had  received  from  God  plenipotentiary 
powers  over  all  nations  could  have  used  language 
like  this?  Can  any  creature,  whether  angel  or 
man,  make  himself  the  absolute  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  then  mete  out  eternal  reward  or 
punishment  according  as  men  have  or  have  not  con- 
formed themselves  to  that  standard?  Would  not 
that  be  a  direct  usurpation  of  divine  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives? Yet  Christ  uses  such  language;  He  sets 
Himself  up  as  such  a  standard;  He  rewards  and 
condemns  precisely  as  men  have  or  have  not  ren- 
dered Him  their  undivided  service  :  —  and  all  this 
He  does  with  the  most  perfect  consistency.  As  at 
the  beginning  of  His  public  career  He  placed  Him- 
self before  the  world  as  the  Supreme  Lawgiver, 
and  as  during  the  course  of  that  same  career  He 
ever  pointed  to  His  own  person  as  the  object  of 
men's  highest  aspiration;  so  now  at  the  very  end 
He  announces  publicly  that  He  will  come  as  the 
Supreme  Judge,  and  that  He  will  decide  men's 
eternal  destinies  according  to  their  observance  of 
the  laws  which  He  Himself  has  made.  Whatever 
may  be  the  objective  value  of  His  claim  that  He 
was  a  divine  person,  for  with  that  we  are  not  now 
directly  concerned,  He  certainly  was  consistent  in 
urging  it  to  the  last,  and  that  consistency  the 
Synoptists    have    recorded    in    unequivocal    terms. 
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"  If  the  title  of  Divinity  is  more  explicitly  put  for- 
ward in  St.  John,  the  rights  which  imply  it  are  in- 
sisted on  in  words  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evange- 
lists." 

Now  having  this  fact  before  your  mind,  what 
meaning,  do  you  think,  did  the  Evangelists  assign 
to  the  title,  Son  of  God,  as  applied  to  Christ?  Did 
they  intend  to  signify  thereby  merely  that  Christ 
was  a  just  man,  or  that  He  was  a  purely  human 
Messiah,  as  Rationalists  and  Modernists  would 
have  us  believe?  Or  did  they  also  attach  to  it  the 
further  meaning  that  Christ  Himself  was  really 
God,  as  the  Church  has  always  held  and  taught? 
Taken  together,  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  apply 
the  title  to  Christ  twenty-four  times,  and  is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  never  used  it  in  its  natural  and 
obvious  sense,  when  Christ's  whole  conduct,  as  nar- 
rated by  themselves,  constantly  urged  that  sense 
upon  their  acceptance?  When,  for  instance,^^  St. 
Matthew  relates  how  Jesus  stilled  the  tempest,  and 
how  thereupon  "  they  that  were  in  the  boat  came 
and  adored  him,  saying :  Indeed  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,"  is  it  conceivable  that  this  title  did  not  con- 
vey to  him  the  full  significance  of  Christ's  divine 
personality?  Or  when  he  records  how  at  Christ's 
baptism,^^  and  at  His  transfiguration,^^  a  voice  from 

21  St.  Matthew  XIV,  33-  -'  XVIII,  5- 

22  III,  17. 
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heaven  was  heard  to  say :  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  wlioni  I  am  well  pleased :  hear  ye  him," 
is  it  likely  that  he  failed  to  recognize  in  that  voice 
the  Father's  own  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  His 
Son?  Or  again,  when  he  so  graphically  describes 
that  memorable  scene  at  C^esarea  Philippi,  where 
Peter  made  his  profession  of  faith  in  his  Master's 
divinity,  saying:  "Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,"  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
whilst  he  narrated  this,  he  thought  only  of  Christ's 
Messianic  dignity?  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  attached  to  this  title  by  those  who  first 
used  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  to  the 
Evangelists  it  was  expressive  of  Christ's  divine  per- 
sonality. The  whole  tenor  of  their  narratives 
vouches  for  this.  They  throughout  represent 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
exclude  this  sense  when  they  expressly  call  Him  Son 
of  God. 

Again,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Christ  assumed 
from  the  very  beginning  of  His  public  career  a 
position  of  independent  and  divine  authority,  and 
consistently  maintained  that  position  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, what  meaning  must  He  Himself  have  at- 
tached to  this  title?  What  did  He  mean  when  He 
called  Himself  the  Son,  and  when  He  claimed  that 
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God  was  His  Father?  As  recorded  by  the  first 
three  Evangelists,  He  made  use  of  these  expres- 
sions on  at  least  a  score  of  different  occasions. 
What  value  did  the  title  have  in  His  own  mind? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  to  Him  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  outward  expression  of  an  inti- 
mate moral  union  with  God,  when  His  whole  con- 
duct was  expressive  of  a  relation  of  absolute 
equality  with  the  Father?  Is  it  conceivable  that  He 
should  constantly  act  as  a  divine  person,  and  then 
when  He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  He  should 
only  mean  to  indicate  that  He  was  a  man?  If  to 
His  own  mind  this  title  did  not  signify  that  He 
shared  the  divine  nature  with  the  Father,  and  that 
therefore  He  was  true  God,  His  actions  most  cer- 
tainly belied  His  words;  and  if  for  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  the  whole  Christian  world  has  er- 
roneously understood  His  words  in  their  literal  and 
obvious  sense,  and  in  consequence  has  paid  Him 
divine  honors,  although  He  was  but  a  man,  He 
Himself  was  the  cause  of  that  error,  and  He  Him- 
self is  responsible  for  that  idolatry.  Yet  Ration- 
alists and  Modernists  will  have  it  that  He  was  the 
very  ideal  of  human  perfection :  that  no  one  can 
ever  hope  to  equal  Him  in  wisdom  and  holiness : 
—  and  He  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  deception 
that  would  be  altogether  unintelligible  in  a  man  of 
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common  honesty  and  ordinary  prudence?  Would 
there  be  any  consistency  whatever  in  such  a  sup- 
position ? 

Here  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  how  carefully 
Christ  distinguishes,  on  all  occasions,  between  His 
own  and  His  disciples'  relation  to  the  Father.  He 
reminds  His  followers  again  and  again  that  they 
have  a  Father  in  heaven  even  as  He  has;  yet  He 
never  places  them  on  the  same  level  with  Himself 
in  regard  to  the  implied  sonship.  They  are  indeed 
sons  of  God,  but  He  alone  is  the  Son :  —  His  is  a 
sonship  that  is  shared  by  no  creature;  it  is  alto- 
gether unique.  Hence  He  never  says,  "  our 
Father,"  but  always,  "my  Father,"  and,  "your 
Father."  "  Be  you  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  -^  "  He  that  doth  the 
will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  he  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  ^°  Even  the  "  Our 
Father  "  in  the  prayer  which  He  taught  His  dis- 
ciples is  no  exception  to  this  invariable  rule.  As 
He  did  not  include  Himself  in  the  petition,  "  for- 
give us  our  debts,  as  we  also  forgive  our  debtors,"  -° 
so  neither  did  He  mean  to  include  Himself  in  the 
opening  words,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 
This  universally  observed  distinction  indicates  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  in  Christ's  own  mind  His 

2*  Matth.  V,  48.  25  VII,  21.  28  VI,  12. 
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disciples  were  sons  of  God  by  adoption,  whereas 
He  and  He  alone  was  the  Son  of  God  by  nature. 
As  He  viewed  the  matter,  there  was  between  His 
■divine  sonship  and  that  of  His  disciples  a  gulf  of 
separation  that  could  never  be  bridged  over:  — 
they  were  different  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

Furthermore,  on  several  occasions  He  brought 
out  this  distinction  so  clearly  that  no  one  could  fail 
to  understand  its  full  significance.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  hus- 
bandmen. He  represents  the  prophets  and  saintly 
men  of  old,  as  compared  to  Himself,  simply  as 
the  servants  of  Jehovah,  whilst  He  is  Jehovah's  Son 
and  heir,  to  whom  all  His  Father's  possessions  be- 
long by  way  of  natural  inheritance.  As  just  and 
holy  men,  they  were  indeed  sons  of  Jehovah,  yet 
theirs  was  a  sonship  that  did  not  remove  the  con- 
dition of  servitude  which  was  theirs  by  nature  as 
God's  creatures;  but  He  is  Jehovah's  Son  in  a 
higher  sense,  which  raises  Him  above  all  servitude, 
because  His  sonship  is  based  not  upon  adoption  but 
upon  divine  generation.-^ 

Again,  on  other  occasions  Christ  used  the  title, 

Son  of  God,  in  such  a  way  that  its  meaning  is  quite 

clear  without  reference  to  His  ordinary  conduct  or 

to  the  sonship  of  other  just  men.     Thus  both  St. 

27  Matth.  XXI,  33 ;  Mark  XI,  32 ;  Luke  XX,  5- 
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Matthew  and  St.  Luke  record  Him  as  saying  to 
His  disciples :  "  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  by 
my  Father.  And  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father:  neither  doth  any  one  know  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  it  shall  please  the  Son  to 
reveal  him."  -^  In  this  text  Christ  brings  out  two 
points  very  clearly :  First,  that  His  own  dignity 
and  perfection  is  such  that  no  one  can  adequately 
know  it,  except  God  the  Father,  whose  knowledge 
being  divine  comprehends  even  the  fullness  of  the 
Godhead.  Now  if  only  God  can  know  the  full  per- 
fection of  the  Son,  then  the  Son  must  indeed  be 
divine ;  for  were  He  a  created  being,  no  matter  how 
great  might  be  His  perfection.  He  would  neces- 
sarily come  within  the  range  of  created  intelligence. 
The  second  point  clearly  set  forth  is  the  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  Son  in  respect  to  God 
the  Father.  He  claims  that  He  knows  the  Father 
even  as  the  Father  knows  Him;  for  when  He  says 
that  no  one  knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  He 
evidently  alludes  to  a  knowledge  that  transcends  all 
created  understanding.  And  this  knowledge,  He 
implies,  is  the  natural  result  of  His  sonship.  Now 
if  as  Son  He  is  equal  to  the  Father  in  knowledge, 
He  must  also  be  equal  to  Him  in  nature;  because 
the  one  necessarily  implies  the  other,  in  as  much  as 
divine  knowledge  is  inseparable  from  the  divinity. 

28  Matth.  XI,  27 ;  Luke  X,  22. 
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This  saying  of  Christ  therefore,  thus  recorded  by 
the  Synoptists,  is  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
striking  statement  of  St.  John,  that  "  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time :  the  only  begotten  Son  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
him"  (I,  18).  Both  assert  unequivocally  that 
Christ  is  the  true  Son  of  God :  —  that  Christ  Him- 
self is  God.  Hence  when  Christ  calls  Himself  the 
Son  of  God,  or  when  He  claims  that  God  is  His 
Father,  He  asserts  that  He  Himself  is  True  God 
of  True  God,  consubstantial  with  the  Father. 

With  equal  clearness  is  Christ's  meaning  set  forth 
in  the  answer  which  He  gave  the  High  Priest,  as 
He  stood  before  the  Sanhedrin  on  the  eve  of  His 
death.  When  He  was  solemnly  adjured  to  say 
openly  whether  He  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
He  did  so  without  hesitation.  Rationalists  and 
Modernists  contend  that  His  answer  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion  was  nothing  but  an  assertion  of 
His  Messianic  office,  but  their  contention  is  plainly 
contradicted  by  the  account  of  St.  Luke,  who  nar- 
rates the  proceedings  of  the  trial  in  greater  detail 
than  St.  Matthew  does.  As  he  puts  it,  Christ  was 
asked  two  distinct  questions.  The  first  was,  whe- 
ther He  was  the  Christ,  that  is,  the  Messiah.  This 
question  He  answered  by  saying:  "  If  I  shall  tell 
you,  you  will  not  believe  me.  And  if  I  shall  also 
ask  you,  you  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go. 
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But  hereafter  the  Son  of  man,"  that  is,  the  Mes- 
siah, "  shall  be  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
power  of  God."  This  reference  to  the  power  of 
God,  suggested  the  question  that  was  to  decide  His 
fate.  For  they  asked  immediately :  "  Art  thou 
then  the  Son  of  God?  "  that  is,  not  only  the  Mes- 
siah, but  also  God's  own  Son?  And  Jesus  an- 
swered :  "  You  say  that  I  am,"  which  is  the  He- 
brew way  of  saying:  You  speak  the  truth;  I  am 
in  very  deed.  "  Then  they  said :  What  need  we 
any  further  testimony  ?  for  we  ourselves  have  heard 
it  from  his  own  mouth."  This  gave  them  the  long 
desired  pretext  for  putting  him  to  death.  From 
His  whole  previous  conduct  they  had  indeed  in- 
ferred that  He  claimed  divine  sonship  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term,  but  they  desired  a  clear  state- 
ment on  His  part,  so  that  they  might  hold  Him 
up  to  the  people  as  a  blasphemer :  —  as  one  whom 
they  believed  to  be  only  a  man,  yet  who  claimed 
to  be  God.  Hence  on  that  solemn  occasion,  when 
His  very  life  was  at  stake,  Christ  not  only  claimed 
that  He  was  the  Messiah,  but  also  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  and  therefore  a  divine  person.  It  was 
for  this  claim  that  the  Sanhedrin  condemned  Him 
to  death,  and  it  was  to  defend  the  truth  of  this 
claim  that  He  died  upon  the  cross. 

Nor  did  His  claim  that  He  was  a  divine  person 
end  here.     For  after  His  resurrection,  as  both  St. 
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Matthew  and  St.  Mark  relate,  He  sent  His  Apos- 
tles to  preach  His  doctrine  to  all  nations,  saying: 
"  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Going  therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations ;  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and  behold  I 
am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of 
the  world."  ^^  Here  He  explicitly  commands  that 
all  nations  be  baptized,  not  merely  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  His  name 
as  well.  Now  this  seems  possible  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  one  divine  nature  is  common  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  therefore  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  truly  God.  And  this  doctrine 
of  His  own  divine  personality  He  solemnly  com- 
mands to  be  preached  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  be 
believed  by  all  who  wish  to  save  their  souls;  for 
St.  Mark  adds :  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
condemned." 

Such  then  is  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptists  con- 
cerning Christ's  personality :  —  their  entire  narrative 
implies  that  He  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  the  Son  of  God  —  that  He  is  True  God.  To 
eliminate  this  teaching  from  their  Gospels,  the 
documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  must  be 
29Matth.  XXVIII,  18-20;  Mark  XVI,  15. 
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rejected  almost  entirely;  yet  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced critics  admit  that  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
therefore  the  only  possible  conclusion  is,  that  the 
Synoptists  no  less  than  St.  John  bear  unequivocal 
testimony  to  Christ's  divine  personality. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

IF    CHRIST    WAS    GOOD,    CHRIST    IS    GOD 

A  brief  examination  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  even 
as  presented  by  the  Synoptics,  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  Christ  claimed  to  be  True  God,  and  that  He  was 
acknowledged  as  such  by  His  Apostles.  This,  it 
may  be  contended,  is  not  of  itself  a  conclusive  proof 
of  Christ's  divinity;  for  although  it  sufficiently  re- 
futes the  Rationalistic  assertion  that  for  the  divine 
sonship  of  Christ  there  is  no  warrant  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, yet  how  do  we  know  that  neither  Christ  nor 
His  Apostles  were  mistaken  in  His  personal  iden- 
tity? May  He  not  have  been  subject  to  some  sort 
of  halucination,  and  may  not  His  Apostles  have 
been  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  discretion 
by  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  His  striking  per- 
sonality? Hence  even  if  the  conclusion  reached  in 
the  preceding  chapter  be  granted,  we  are  still  at  sea 
as  regards  the  true  personality  of  Christ. 

It  is  truly  marvelous  to  what  length  persons  will 

go  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  admitting  the 

plain  truth.    Christ  subject  to  hallucination  !    Christ, 

admittedly  the  greatest   sage,   the  most  profound 
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philosopher,  that  ever  lived,  a  common  fool !  Is  not 
this  very  suggestion,  which  found  much  favor  with 
Rationalists  a  few  years  ago,  an  evident  sign  that 
the  opponents  of  Christ's  divinity  are  merely 
grasping  at  straws?  And  how  utterly  absurd! 
There  may  be  "  method  in  madness,"  but  not  a 
method  that  changes  folly  into  wisdom;  not  a 
method  that  can  transform  a  fool  into  a  prophet ;  not 
a  method  that  can  "  lift  empires  from  their  hinges, 
and  change  the  stream  of  ages."  And  so  apparent 
is  this  that  the  "  hallucination  theory  "  is  now  prac- 
tically abandoned. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  have  recourse  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  His  biographers;  for  every  line  penned  by  them 
plainly  shows  that  they  w^ere  singularly  unenthusi- 
astic  in  all  they  recorded.  They  were  simple, 
literal-minded  men,  w'ho  had  not  the  gift  of  poetic 
invention.  Moreover,  as  Rousseau  well  puts  it, 
"  the  inventor  w'ould  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
hero."  Modern  criticism  goes  even  beyond  this,  and 
candidly  admits  that  "  the  inventor  is  an  impos- 
sibility. To  invent  the  character  of  Jesus,  a  second 
Jesus  would  be  needed." 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  undeniable  historic  fact,  that 
Christ  during  His  lifetime  wrought  many  signs  and 
wonders,  which,  as  even  His  enemies  admitted,  no 
man  could  work :  —  He  gave  sight  to  persons  born 
blind,  He  cured  the  most  inveterate  diseases  by  a 
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mere  word  of  His  mouth,  and  even  restored  the 
dead  to  life.  Now  what  bearing  has  this  upon  His 
claim  that  He  was  True  God?  Why,  what  other 
bearing  can  it  have  than  that  His  claim  was  neces- 
sarily true  ?  For  He  either  did  these  works  through 
His  own  power,  and  then  He  certainly  was  God; 
because  He  who  does  the  work  which  only  God 
can  do,  must  needs  Himself  be  God:  or  the  Father 
did  these  works  for  Him,  and  then  too  He  must 
be  God;  because  in  that  case  these  very  works  are 
God's  own  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  claim 
that  He  was  one  with  the  Father.  Consequently 
we  are  forced  to  say,  that  if  Christ  is  not  God  there 
is  no  God  in  heaven.  For  as  the  miracles  which 
Christ  wrought  were  such  that  they  could  proceed 
from  no  one  but  God,  and  as  they  ultimately  served 
no  other  purpose  than  to  confirm  His  claim  that 
He  was  a  divine  person,  it  is  quite  evident  that  if 
His  claim  were  not  legitimate  God  Himself  would 
have  testified  to  a  falsehood.  But  a  god  who  can 
testify  to  a  falsehood  is  a  self-contradiction  and 
as  such  can  have  no  objective  existence. 

This  argument  is  certainly  conclusive,  especially 
as  it  has  been  solidly  proved  in  a  preceding  chapter 
that  miracles  are  possible  and  that  the  gospel  nar- 
ratives are  reliable  historical  documents.  It 
simply  leaves  no  alternative  except  either  to  admit 
the  divinity  of  Christ  or  to  deny  the  existence  of 
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God;  and  if  the  existence  of  God  be  denied  then 
this  whole  world  of  ours  is  an  enigma  that  none 
can  read.  However  as  the  argument  from  Christ's 
miracles  is  sufficiently  obvious  without  further  com- 
ment, we  shall  not  develop  it  here;  but  in  place  of  it 
we  shall  present  one  that  is  unwittingly  supplied  by 
the  very  men  against  whom  we  are  arguing.  It  runs 
thus :  If  Christ  was  good,  He  is  God  •  if  Christ  is 
not  God,  He  was  not  good. 

This  argument,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  based  upon 
the  universally  admitted  fact  that  Christ  was  a 
good,  virtuous,  and  noble  character;  and  upon  the 
further  fact  that  He  cannot  possibly  be  considered 
as  such  a  character,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  God  as  well  as  man.  It  is  a  short  and  simple 
argument,  but  very  effective,  as  a  brief  development 
will  make  apparent. 

Among  the  host  of  so-called  advanced  thinkers, 
who  venture  to  call  in  question  Christ's  divinity, 
there  is  not  one  who  does  not  concede  that  as  man 
Christ  was  a  model  of  perfection.  Even  the  most 
irreligious  and  the  most  antagonistic  look  up  with 
reverence  to  the  purity,  the  divine  self- forget  fulness, 
the  moral  beauty  and  perfection  of  this  unequalled 
character.  Nor  do  they  at  all  hesitate  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  admiration.  "  Do  you  love  the 
beautiful,"  they  say,  "you  must  love  Christ;  for 
He  is  the  ideal  of  all  beauty.     Do  you  worship 
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moral  grandeur,  you  must  worship  Christ,  for  he- 
yond  His  grandeur  there  is  none  other."  Hence 
even  such  rehgious  sects  as  consider  Him  a  mere 
man,  still  pay  Him  an  homage  that  falls  but  little 
short  of  being  divine.  This  universal  admiration 
of  Christ's  goodness  and  moral  grandeur  has  been 
neatly  epitomized  by  the  infidel  philosopher  Rous- 
seau, in  one  terse  sentence:  "  If  the  life  and  death 
of  Socrates,"  he  says,  "  were  those  of  a  sage,  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  God."  ^ 

Taking,  therefore,  the  freely  and  universally  ad- 
mitted statement  that  Christ  was  a  good,  virtuous, 
and  noble  character,  it  necessarily  follows  that  He 
is  a  divine  person.  Because  even  the  most  super- 
ficial examination  of  His  life  and  teaching",  as  his- 
torically recorded  by  His  contemporaries,  brings  out 
this  remarkable  and  undeniable  fact,  that  not  a 
single  one  of  the  virtues,  for  the  practice  of  which 
He  is  so  highly  praised,  was  genuine,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  He  was  God  as  well  as  man. 
Take,  for  instance.  His  much  admired  charity ;  how 
boundless  it  seemed  to  be!  He  was  so  universally 
kind  and  sympathetic  that  the  people  followed  Him 
whithersoever  He  went.-  He  instructed  the  igno- 
rant, comforted  the  afflicted,  fed  the  hungry,  healed 
the  sick,  and  even  through  sheer  pity  and  compas- 

1  See  beginning  of  preceding  chapter. 

2  Mark  I,  45. 
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sion  restored  the  dead  to  life.  \Mio  can  read  the 
touching  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  pathetic  dis- 
course after  the  Last  Supper,  or  call  to  mind  the 
man}^  affecting  parables,  in  which  He  was  wont  to 
speak  to  the  people,  without  being  convinced  of  the 
genuineness  of  His  all  embracing  charity?  Who, 
with  these  daily  proofs  of  Christ's  charity  before 
him,  would  even  so  much  as  suspect  that  He  was 
not  sincere  when  He  said :  "  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd, I  give  my  life  for  my  sheep;  "  ^  "  the  Son  of 
man  did  not  come  to  destroy  souls,  but  to  save."  ^ 
What  charity  did  ever  appear  more  consistent  or 
more  unselfish?  And  yet  the  moment  you  suppose 
that  the  Christ  who  spoke  thus  to  his  followers 
was  a  mere  man,  all  these  protestations  and  evidences 
of  His  unselfish  charity  turn  out  to  have  been  but 
so  many  lies  that  concealed  a  most  diabolical  malice. 
If  He  was  but  man,  if  He  was  not  also  God,  then, 
whilst  He  thus  proposed  himself  to  the  world  as 
the  very  personification  of  charity,  He  was  know- 
ingly and  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  leading 
His  disciples  and  the  people,  and  uncounted  millions 
then  still  unborn,  not  only  into  the  misery  of  tem- 
poral ruin,  but  into  the  eternal  horrors  of  hell.  For 
in  all  He  said  and  in  all  He  did.  He  had  ultimately 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  induce  the  world 
to   acknowledge    Him   as    God.     Throughout    His 

3  John  X,  II.  *Luke  IX,  56. 
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public  career  He  insisted  upon  His  divine  mission : 
He  claimed  to  be  one  with  the  Father,^  He  pointed 
to  His  works  as  so  many  proofs  of  His  divinity,*' 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  His  death,  when  solemnly 
adjured  by  the  High  Priest  to  tell  once  more,  what 
He  had  told  them  so  often,  whether  He  was  indeed 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  He  unhesitatingly 
replied :  "  Thou  hast  said  it,"  '^  that  is,  "  I  am  in 
very  deed."  Nor  did  He  simply  state  His  divine 
relationship  as  a  fact,  but  He  demanded  that  all 
should  recognize  Him  as  the  Son  of  God;  Fie  de- 
manded that  for  His  sake  all  should  be  ready  to 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  all  else  they  held  dear 
in  the  world.  He  demanded  that  for  their  faith 
in  His  divinity  they  should  be  prepared  to  suffer 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  torments  of  fire  and  the 
rack,  and  to  lay  down  their  very  lives.  Nor  did 
He  demand  this  in  theory  only,  but  He  knew  and 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  reduced  to  bitter  practice. 
When  He  said  to  His  Apostles,  "  I  send  you  like 
sheep  among  wolves,"  ^  He  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  most  dreadful  tortures  and  certain  death 
would  be  the  lot  of  many  of  His  followers. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  He  was  God  as  well  as 
man,  then  He  was  justified  in  demanding  all  this; 
nay,  then  His  demands  were  in  perfect  accord  wnth 

5  John  X,  30.  7  Matth.  XXVI,  64. 

6  John  XIV,  12.  8  Matth.  X,  16. 
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the  most  sublime  charity:  because  if  He  was  God, 
He  could  make  all  these  tortures  bearable,  and  He 
could  so  munificently  reward  those  who  bore  them 
for  His  sake  that  every  temporal  loss  was  but  the 
source  of  eternal  gain.  But  if  He  was  a  mere  man, 
if  He  was  not  God,  tlien  His  demands  were  most 
unjust;  then  so  far  from  being  kind  and  charitable 
as  He  pretended  to  be,  He  was  the  most  heartless 
wretch  that  ever  lived.  Because  in  that  case  He 
knowingly  and  deliberately  sacrificed  the  temporal 
and  eternal  happiness  of  millions  to  His  own  vain 
caprice  and  boundless  ambition.  If  He  were  not 
God,  the  blood  of  the  twelve  million  martyrs,  who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their  faith  in  His  divinity, 
as  He  had  demanded,  would  cry  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance, as  did  the  blood  of  Abel  against  the  fra- 
tricidal Cain.  If  He  were  not  God,  the  whole  Chris- 
tian past,  and  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  human 
race  to-day,  would  rise  up  against  Him  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  most  shameful  idolatry.  No,  if  Christ 
is  not  God,  He  was  not  good;  and  yet  all,  without 
exception,  admit  that  He  was  good;  therefore  all, 
without  exception,  must  admit  that  He  is  God. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  virtue  of  religion.  To  all  appear- 
ances Christ  was  most  profoundly  religious.  He 
scrupulously  observed  all  that  was  prescribed  in  the 
law  of  Moses  concerning  divine  worship.     He  vis- 
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ited  the  temple  at  stated  times,  and  evinced  the 
greatest  zeal  for  the  house  of  God.  He  prayed 
much  and  taught  His  disciples  to  pray.  He  mani- 
fested in  word  and  deed  the  greatest  respect  for 
God  and  His  holy  law.  "  I  am  come,"  He  said,  "  not 
to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  perfect  it.°  My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  that  I  may 
perfect  His  work."  ^*^  "  Be  ye  not  only  hearers  of 
the  word,  but  doers. ^^  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  justice.^-  If  thy  right  hand  scanda- 
lize thee,  cut  it  off;  if  thy  eye  scandalize  thee,  tear 
it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee."  ^^  In  these  and  sim- 
ilar expressions  did  He  ever  inculcate  the  most  ab- 
solute submission  to  God.  Now,  if  He  was  both 
God  and  man;  if  He  was  a  divine  person,  who  had 
assumed  a  human  nature.  His  life  and  His  teach- 
ing were  perfectly  consistent.  Then  He  practiced 
that  submission  to  His  Father  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  the  dependent  condition  of  His  hu- 
man nature;  then  He  enforced  His  precepts  by  the 
power  of  His  own  striking  example.  But  if  He 
were  a  mere  man,  if  He  were  not  also  a  divine 
person,  then  all  these  outward  expressions  of  re- 
spect for  God  and  the  law  of  God  were  but  a  cloak 
intended    to    hide   the    blackest    of   treasons.     For 

9  Matth.  V,  17.  ^-  Matth.  VI,  33. 

10  John  IV,  34.  12  Matth.  V,  29. 

"  Matth.  VII,  21. 
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whilst  He  so  zealously  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Most  High,  He  demanded  for  Himself  divine  hom- 
age, and  made  Himself  deliberately  for  all  future 
ages  the  center  of  divine  worship.  If  He  Himself 
was  a  divine  person,  if  He  was  one  with  the  Father, 
as  He  claimed  He  was,  then  His  efforts  to  secure 
for  Himself  divine  homage  necessarily  promoted 
the  cause  of  God.  But  if  He  was  only  man,  if 
He  Himself  was  not  God,  then  He  was  God's  great- 
est enemy,  trying  His  best  to  lead  the  world  away 
from  God,  and  thus  rising  above  Lucifer  in  His 
titanic  revolt  against  the  God  of  heaven.  Were 
He  not  True  God  of  True  God,  He  would  have  been 
justly  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim  as  a  blasphemer, 
and  His  death  upon  the  cross,  terrible  though  it 
was,  would  have  been  too  slight  a  punishment  for 
His  blasphemous  arrogance.  Consequently  as 
Christ  was  not  religious,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  His  claim  to  divinity  was  legitimate,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  as  all  admit  that  Christ  was  pro- 
foundly religious,  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  must 
acknowledge  Him  as  God. 

Again  the  same  conclusion  stares  us  in  the  face 
when  we  consider  the  virtue  of  humility.  Christ's 
humility  looks  up  to  us  from  every  page  of  the 
Gospel.  He  was  humble  in  His  birth  in  the  stable, 
humble  in  His  life  of  lowly  toil  at  Nazareth,  humble 
in  His  death  upon  the  cross.     His  life  was  but  a 
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succession  of  humiliations,  and  He  seemed  to  em- 
brace them  all  with  eagerness.  He  associated  with 
sinners  ^*  and  allowed  Himself  to  be  baptized  like 
one  of  them.^^  He  enjoined  upon  the  sick,  whom 
He  healed  of  their  infirmities,  to  conceal  the  glory 
of  His  miracles;  ^^  He  fled  into  the  mountains  when 
the  people  wished  to  make  Him  king,^"^  and  He  made 
Himself  the  servant  of  those  who  called  Him 
Master. ^^  Yet  if  He  was  a  mere  man,  all  this  out- 
ward show  of  lowliness  was  but  a  most  despicable 
hypocrisy,  which  had  no  other  object  than  to  secure 
more  fully  the  glory  which  He  affected  to  despise. 
For  in  that  case,  whilst  He  pretended  to  take  the 
last  place.  He  in  reality  aimed  at  the  first,  posing 
before  the  world  as  a  God  Who  humbled  Himself, 
and  Who  because  of  this  very  self-abasement  must 
needs  be  the  object  of  greater  admiration.  If  He 
was  a  mere  man,  and  not  also  a  divine  person,  then 
must  be  applied  to  Him  the  fearful  denunciation 
which  He  Himself  hurled  against  the  Pharisees, 
when  He  said :  "  Ye  whitened  sepulchres,  fair  in- 
deed to  the  eye,  but  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones."  ^^  No,  if  Christ  is  not  God,  He  was  not 
humble;  He  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  pride.     On  the  contrary,  if  He  was  humble,  as 

i*Matth.  XI,  19.  "John  VI,  15. 

15  Matth.  Ill,  6,  13.  18  John  XIII,  4. 

IS  Matth.  VIII,  4.  19  Matth.  XXIII,  27. 
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all  admit  He  was,  He  is  God;  "  a  God,"  as  the  Apos- 
tle puts  it,  "  who  emptied  himself,  taking  upon  him- 
self the  form  of  a  servant,  and  in  habit  was  found 
as  a  man."  -" 

And  so  whatever  other  virtue  you  may  ascribe 
to  Christ,  the  moment  you  suppose  that  He  was 
a  mere  man  all  these  reputed  virtues  turn  out  to 
have  been  but  so  many  vices.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  if  you  grant  that  He  was,  what  He  Him- 
self claimed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God  become  man  to 
redeem  the  world  by  His  life  and  death,  these  same 
virtues  are  most  real.  Now,  as  the  very  men  with 
\A-hom  we  are  arguing  freely  and  unreservedly  ad- 
mit that  Christ  was  a  good,  virtuous,  and  noble 
character,  they  are  compelled  by  sheer  force  of  logic 
to  admit  also  that  He  was  and  is  God. 

The  foregoing  argument  is  partly  based  upon 
Christ's  claim  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  one  in 
nature  with  the  Father,  yet  were  we  for  argument's 
sake  to  concede  that  He  never  openly  asserted  His 
divine  personality,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  would 
still  hold  good.  For  His  unvarying  conduct  was 
such  that  those  with  whom  He  came  in  daily  con- 
tact inferred  from  it  that  He  wished  them  to  ac- 
cept Him  as  God.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  "  the 
Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  Him,"  -^  that  the  San- 

20  Philip  II,  6,  7.  -'iJohnX,  31. 
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hedrim  condemned  Him  to  death,^^  that  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  demanded  of  Pilate  that  He  should 
be  crucified,  and  that  Pilate  himself  was  sorely 
troubled,^ ^  believing  Him  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
man.  Now  if  under  these  circumstances  we  sup- 
pose that  He  was  but  a  human  being,  that  He  was 
not  a  divine  person,  then  charity,  not  to  say  justice, 
demanded  that  He  should  have  corrected  the  false 
impression  to  which  His  conduct  had  given  rise; 
for  there  was  question  of  grave  scandal,  and  im- 
minent danger  of  condemning  an  innocent  man 
(such  our  adversaries  suppose  Him  to  have  been) 
to  the  most  shameful  of  deaths :  yet  so  far  was  He 
from  correcting  the  views  of  those  whom  His  con- 
duct had  deceived,  that  He  deliberately  confirmed 
them  in  their  belief;  for  He  pointed  to  His  works 
as  proving  that  He  was  one  with  the  Father,^^  He 
told  them  that  His  "  kingdom  v/as  not  of  this 
world,"  2^  and  that  though  they  were  to  condemn 
Him  as  a  blasphemer,  they  should  see  Him  "  sit- 
ting on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  ^®  Such  conduct 
must  either  be  considered  as  the  grossest  violation 
of  charity,  or  it  is  a  most  striking  proof  that  He 

22  Matth.  XXVI,  (^.  25  John  XVIII,  z^. 

23  John  XIX,  7,  8.  26  Matth.  XXVI,  64. 

24  John  X,  30.   - 
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was  in  ver}-  deed  the  Son  of  God,  one  in  nature  with 
the  Father. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  virtue  of  rehgion. 
Whether  He  openly  claimed  that  He  was  a  divine 
person,  or  never  made  such  a  claim,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  when  Peter  declared  Him  to  be  God, 
in  the  memorable  words,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,"  He  rewarded  that  open  profession  of 
faith  by  making  Peter  His  vicegerent  upon  earth ;  -''' 
and  when  Thomas  made  a  similar  profession  by 
addressing  Him  as  "  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  He 
openly  praised  him  for  the  same ;  ^*  so  that  we  are 
constrained  either  to  acknowledge  Him  as  God,  or 
to  despise  Him  as  an  abettor  of  idolatr}^ 

So  again  was  His  humility  but  a  sham,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  He  was  God  as  well  as  man. 
For  how  can  a  mere  man  stand  up  before  the  people 
and  say :  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life."  ~^ 
"Which  of  you  shall  convince  me  of  sin?"^" 
**  Learn  of  me  that  I  am  meek  and  humble  of 
heart?  "^^  Is  it  in  phrases  like  these  that  a  truly 
humble  man  parades  his  virtues  before  the  public 
gaze?  If  so,  then  Lucifer  was  humble  when  he 
exclaimed :  "  Above  the  clouds  will  I  place  my 
throne ;  I  will  be  even  like  unto  the  ]\Iost  High." 

27  Matth.  XVI,  16-19.  ^°  John  VIII,  46. 

28  John  XX,  28,  29.  31  Matth.  XI,  29. 

29  John  XIV,  6. 
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Hence  whatever  way  we  may  look  at  it,  whether 
we  maintain  that  Christ  openly  asserted  His  di- 
vinity, as  He  most  certainly  did,  or  whether,  for 
argument's  sake,  we  grant  that  He  never  made  such 
a  claim,  it  always  remains  true  that  He  can  be  con- 
sidered a  good,  virtuous  and  noble  character  only 
on  the  supposition  that  He  was  God  as  well  as  man. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    CHRIST    OF    THE    EARLY    CHURCH 

The  contention  of  the  so-called  Higher  Critics, 
and  of  Rationalists  generally,  that  for  the  divine 
sonship  of  Christ  there  is  no  warrant  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture can  evidently  not  be  sustained.  That,  I  think, 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  chapters;  although  only  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence against  them  has  been  produced.  Now  we 
must  consider  their  other  contention,  namely,  that 
the  Early  Church  did  not  know  her  own  mind  in 
regard  to  Christ's  divine  personality.  They  will 
have  it  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  her 
existence,  the  Church  allowed  her  children  to  look 
upon  Christ  as  a  sort  of  inferior  deity,  who  was 
indeed  above  all  created  things,  yet  was  not  strictly 
and  absolutely  divine,  as  they  believed  the  Father  to 
be.  It  was,  they  say,  only  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
held  in  the  year  325,  that  belief  in  Christ's  absolute 
divinity  was  required  of  all  who  wished  to  become 
members  of  the  Church.     Until  then  the  Church  had 
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advanced  no  definite  view  concerning  the  matter,  and 
the  faithful  were  left  more  or  less  to  their  own  specu- 
lations. 

If  this  view  were  founded  on  undeniable  facts, 
it  would  present  one  of  the  greatest  riddles  in  the 
world's  history.  The  Apostles  and  the  first  dis- 
ciples, as  we  have  seen,  considered  and  adored  Christ 
as  their  God,  and  yet,  according  to  this  view,  they 
did  not  communicate  that  faith  to  their  converts 
nor  establish  that  worship  in  the  various  communi- 
ties which  they  founded.  This  is  a  riddle  that  ad- 
mits of  no  solution.  Hence  nothing  remains  but 
to  examine  mto  the  supposed  facts,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  existence  in  the  objective 
order  of  things,  or  only  in  the  Higher  Critics'  fertile 
imagination. 

As  is  readily  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  as  is 
quite  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  at  any  given  time,  can  be  ascertained 
from  her  teaching,  from  her  worship,  and  from  the 
persecutions  which  her  children  are  made  to  endure 
on  account  of  their  religious  belief.  Any  one  of 
these  three  sources  of  information  is  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  remove  all  doubt  as  regards  the  most  es- 
sential and  fundamental  points,  and  if  they  are  all 
taken  together,  the  entire  doctrinal  system  must 
needs  be  revealed  in  all  its  fullness.     It  is  therefore 
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along  these  lines  that  we  shall  make  our  inquiries 
in  the  present  instance. 

In  regard  to  the  first  source  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Early  Church  appears  mainly 
in  her  symbols,  or  professions  of  faith,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  her  representative  men,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  she  dealt  with  heretics.  From  the  very 
first  it  was  the  custom  to  require  of  converts  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  which  was  to  be  made  before  they 
received  baptism.  To  facilitate  this  profession,  and 
to  secure  uniformity,  a  set  formula  was  adopted 
which  contained  the  most  fundamental  truths  then 
taught  by  the  church.  The  formula  which  was  used 
in  the  first  three  centuries  has  been  preserved  for 
us,  at  least  in  part,  by  St.  Justin,^  by  Tertullian,- 
and  by  St.  Irenseus  ^  all  of  whom  li\Td  and  wrote 
in  the  second  century.  It  is  now  commonly  ac- 
knowledged by  critics  that  this  formula  dates  from 
a  period  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
and  although  it  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Rome, 
in  substance  at  least  it  was  common  to  all  churches 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Now,  in  this 
formula,  we  read :  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our 
Lord,  who  was  born  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Virgin  Mary."  ^     Hence  every  one  who  wished  to 

^  Apol.  I,  6i,  I.  3  Adv.  Hcrr.  I,  lo. 

^  De  Prcescript.  c.  2)^.  *  Deiiz.  i,  2. 
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be  admitted  into  the  Churchy  had  to  make  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  faith  in  the  divine  sonship  of 
Christ.  He  must  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Only 
Son  of  God;  not  therefore  a  son  in  the  sense  that 
all  just  men  are  the  children  of  God,  but  in  a  very 
special  sense,  which  made  Him  one  in  nature  with 
the  Father.  The  term,  "  His  only  Son,"  as  here 
employed,  is  identical  with  the  expression  used  by 
St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans  that  Christ 
was  God's  "  own  Son,"  and  with  the  statement 
found  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  that  Christ  is  "  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father."  It  is  identical  with 
the  corresponding  article  of  faith  in  our  own  Creed, 
for  we  say  to-day  as  did  the  Christians  of  the  first 
three  centuries :  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Creator  of  heaven  and  earth;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord ;  who  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
Eighteen  hundred  years  separate  us  from  these  early 
converts  to  the  faith,  but  the  faith  in  Christ's  di- 
vinity and  its  outward  expression  have  remained 
unaltered.  As  we  believe  that  Christ  is  True  God, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father,  so  did  they,  and  so 
did  the  Church  that  brought  them  forth  to  Christ 
in  baptism.  They  were  baptized,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  ^  and  they  publicly  professed  their  faith  in 
5  Didache,  c.  7. 
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the  three  divine  persons  of  the  One  Triune  God. 
Modern  theorizers  may  attempt  to  deny  this,  but 
the  testimony  of  history  is  unquestionably  against 
them,  and,  as  they  themselves  never  tire  of  telling 
us,  the  testimony  of  history  must  be  accepted  by 
all  reasonable  men. 

Not  less  convincing  than  the  testimony  of  this 
early  symbol  is  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the 
Church's  inost  representative  men  as  preserved  to 
us  in  their  writings.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  St,  Clement  of  Rome  reminds  the  Corin- 
thians that  Jesus  Christ  is  True  God  as  had  been 
foretold  in  the  Second  Psalm,  where  Jehovah  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  to  the  Messiah :  "  Thou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee."  ^  A  few 
years  later,  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  calls  Jesus  Christ 
"my  God,"  "our  God;"  "Jesus  Christ  our  God," 
he  writes  to  the  Ephesians,  "  was  carried  in  the 
womb  of  Mary."  "'  St.  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote 
about  forty  years  later,  maintains  that  the  Word 
is  the  First  born  of  God,  and  as  such  True  God ; 
that  He  appeared  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob '^'';  and  that  the 
reality  of  His  sonship  is  of  itself  sufiicient  evi- 
dence pf  His  true  divinity  '''^  Towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  St.  Athanagoras  of  Athens 

6  C.  36.  ' 'I  I  Apol.  63. 
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writes  in  his  Apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  "  Not 
only  is  the  Father  God,  but  also  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  In  these  three  divine  persons  there 
is  unity  of  Godhead,  and  in  this  unity  of  Godhead 
there  is  distinction  of  persons.^  About  the  same 
time  St.  Irenseus  of  Lyons  argues,  "If  Christ  for- 
gives sins,  if  Christ  is  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  this  is  because  He  is  really  a  divine  person."  ^ 
Similar  language  is  used  by  Tertullian  of  Carthage, 
by  St.  Hippolyte  of  Rome,  by  Origen  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  by  Melito  of  Sardis,  by  St.  Metho- 
dius of  Tyre,  and  in  fact  by  every  writer  of  that 
period  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  matter,  and 
whose  writings  have  been  preserved.  Among  those 
who  made  profession  of  being  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  there  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  as 
regards  the  Saviour's  divine  personality.  They  one 
and  all  confess  and  teach  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
God,  one  with  the  Father  in  nature  and  distinct  from 
Him  as  a  person. 

Now  think  for  a  moment  what  this  means. 
Taken  together,  these  writers  represent  every  rank 
and  station  in  the  Church  as  it  then  existed :  — 
some  were  bishops,  others  priests,  others  simple  lay- 
men. Some  were  engaged  in  the  education  of  the 
young;  others  carried  on  the  work  of  evangelization; 
others  again  followed  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

^  C.  20.  9  Adv.  Haer.  Ill,  9,  2. 
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Some  were  highly  educated,  whilst  others  had  but 
little  more  information  than  the  common  people. 
Furthermore,  they  represent  practically  all  the  dif- 
ferent countries  and  nations  that  had  in  any  way 
received  the  Gospel.  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
which  made  up  the  then  known  world,  supplied  each 
their  quota  of  witnesses  to  the  faith,  as  it  was  then 
taught  by  the  Church  and  held  by  the  people. 
Hence  their  teaching  is  necessarily  a  true  index 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  herself,  and  their 
faith  must  needs  have  been  identical  with  the  faith 
of  the  Church. 

That  this  was  really  the  case,  appears  moreover 
to  evidence  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Church 
dealt  with  heretics,  or  persons  who  presumed  to 
call  in  question  Christ's  true  and  absolute  divinity. 
Thus  when  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
a  certain  Cerinthus  asserted  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  only  of  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  that  therefore  He  was  not  True  God, 
the  whole  Church  rose  up  in  arms  against  him,  and 
he  was  shunned  by  the  faithful  as  a  blasphemer 
and  an  apostate.  ^^  It  was  the  same  when  the  Gnos- 
tics, and  later  on  the  Arians  assigned  to  Christ  a 
middle  place  between  the  highest  angels  and  the 
Supreme  God,  and  thus  made  of  Him  a  sort  of 
inferior  deity.     The  entire  Church  branded  them 

1^  S.  Irenseus,  Adv.  Hcvr.  V. 
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forthwith  as  renegades,  who  had  apostatized  from 
the  faith  preached  by  the  Apostles.  So  fundamental 
did  the  Early  Church  consider  the  belief  in  Christ's 
absolute  divinity,  that  a  denial  of  it  ipso  facto  sep- 
arated a  man  from  her  communion.  It  was  then 
even  as  it  is  now,  the  mark  of  a  true  Christian 
was  instinctively  looked  for  in  a  man's  unhesitating 
belief  that  Christ  was  true  God.  As  a  modern 
writer,  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  well  puts  it,  "  the  truth 
of  Christ's  absolute  Godhead  was  beyond  doubt  the 
very  central  feature  of  the  teaching  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  Church,  even  when  Church  teachers  had  not 
yet  recognized  all  that  it  necessarily  involved,  and 
had  not  yet  elaborated  the  accurate  statement  of 
its  relationship  to  other  truths  around  it."  ^^  To  say 
that  the  Church  had  not  made  up  her  mind  on  this 
fundamental  point  of  doctrine,  argues  either  a 
colossal  ignorance  of  history,  or  a  state  of  intellectual 
blindness  that  finds  its  explanation  only  in  the  most 
unreasonable  prejudice.  In  those  early  days,  men 
might  use,  as  in  fact  they  did,  many  vague  and 
misleading  expressions  in  their  efforts  to  explain  the 
mutual  relations  of  God  the  Father  and  God  the 
Son,  but  that  the  central  fact  of  the  Son's  true  and 
absolute  divinity  was  ever  called  in  question  by  a 
sincere  church  member,  or  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  the  Church  herself,  is  historically  false 
11  Liddon,  p.  432. 
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and  cannot  be  truthfully  maintained  by  any  one  who 
has  carefully  read  the  records  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Church.  The  very  fact  that  the  faithful  instinc- 
tively regarded  every  denial  of  Christ's  divinity  as 
an  apostasy  from  God,  puts  this  beyond  all  doubt. 

And  what  we  thus  learn  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Early  Church,  as  expressed  in  her  symbols,  in  the 
writings  of  her  most  representative  men,  and  in  her 
firm  opposition  to  heretics,  stands  out  with  even 
greater  clearness  in  the  worship  which  she  paid  to 
Christ  and  which  she  demanded  from  all  the  faithful. 
As  in  her  baptismal  rite  she  consecrated  her  children 
to  the  One  Triune  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  did  she  gather  these  same  children 
around  her  altars,  bidding  them  to  unite  with  her  in 
the  solemn  act  of  adoration  which  had  for  its  direct 
object,  not  only  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
also  the  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  who  in  His  human 
nature  had  suffered  and  died  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  A  document  written  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  and  known  to  students  as  the  Didache, 
clearly  states  that  the  Christians  came  together  every 
Sunday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifice 
to  the  Godhead  by  the  oblation  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  as  the  Saviour  had  taught  and  commanded 
His    disciples    at   the    Last    Supper.^-     The    same 

12  Cc.  9,  14. 
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practice  is  stated,  and  to  some  extent  described,  by 
St.  Justin  in  his  First  Apology,^^  and  by  Pliny  the 
Younger  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who 
moreover  adds  that  on  these  occasions  the  Chris- 
tians were  in  the  habit  of  offering  prayers  and  sing- 
ing hymns  to  Christ  as  their  God.^*  It  was  in  fact 
the  celebration  of  Mass,  in  all  essentials  the  same 
as  observed  to-day  in  the  Catholic  Church  all  the 
world  over.  What  were  the  different  prayers  used 
on  these  occasions,  cannot  now  be  determined  in 
detail;  yet  two  of  them  have  come  down  to  us 
almost  unchanged,  and  both  pay  divine  honors  to 
Christ.  The  first  of  these  is  the  "  Tersanctus,"  or 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,"  part  of 
which  prayer  every  Catholic  priest  recites  to-day  at 
the  end  of  the  Preface  in  the  celebration  of  Mass. 
The  other  one  is  that  beautiful  hymn  known  as  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  which  is  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mass  on  all  feast  days  of  the  year. 
This,  moreover,  as  we  learn  from  contemporary 
records,  formed  the  ordinary  morning  prayer  of 
the  primitive  Christians;  and  what  a  beautiful 
prayer  it  is !  "  How  wonderfully  does  it  blend  the 
appeal  to  our  Lord's  human  sympathies  with  the 
confession  of  his  divine  prerogatives :  '  O  Lord 
God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  That  takest 
13  N.  6t.  ^*  Epist.  c^. 
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away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 
How  thrilling  is  the  burst  of  praise,  which  at  last 
drowns  the  plaintive  notes  of  entreaty  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  hails  Jesus  glorified  on  His  throne 
in  the  heights  of  heaven !  '  For  Thou  only  art 
holy ;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord ;  Thou  only,  O  Christ, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.'  "  ^^  It  is  an  explicit  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ  the  Redeemer,  not  only  as  man, 
but  also  as  God  —  as  a  God  Incarnate. 

Closely  related  to  this  beautiful  hymn,  which  is 
technically  known  as  the  Major  Doxology,  or  the 
greater  hymn  of  praise,  is  another  prayer,  which  is 
usually  designated  as  the  INIinor  Doxology,  or  the 
shorter  hymn  of  praise.  This,  too,  was  in  com- 
mon use  from  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity, 
even  as  it  is  used  to-day  by  every  devout  Christian. 
Its  wording  is ;  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  this  one  and 
the  same  glory  is  given  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  all  three  are 
equally  worshiped  as  divine  persons.  It  is  an  im- 
plicit profession  of  faith  in  the  mystery  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  and  as  such  the  formula  itself  is  neces- 
sarily expressive  of  the  belief  of  those  who  piously 
use  it.  Hence  as  it  was  used  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  both  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  it  is 
15  Liddon,  p.  394. 
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a  standing  witness  to  the  faith  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  As  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the.  Triune  God,  so  did  they  publicly  profess  their 
faith  in  the  equal  Godhead  of  all  three  divine  per- 
sons. 

As  one  would  naturally  suppose,  this  worship  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  common  practice  of  address- 
ing prayers  to  Him,  finds  frequent  mention  in  the 
writing  of  the  Early  Fathers.  Thus  St.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
bids  the  Roman  Christians  "  put  up  supplications 
to  Christ  on  his  behalf  that  he  might  attain  the  dis- 
tinction of  martyrdom."  ^^  St.  Polycarp,  a  few 
years  later,  whilst  bound  to  the  stake  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  uttered  this  short  but  beautiful 
prayer  preserved  by  the  early  Christians :  "  For 
all  things,  O  God,  do  I  praise  and  bless  Thee,  to- 
gether with  the  Eternal  and  Heavenly  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  well-beloved  Son,  with  Whom,  to  Thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  both  now  and  forever. 
Amen."  ^'  After  his  death,  some  Jews  spread  the 
rumor  that  the  Church  at  Smyrna  of  which  he  had 
been  bishop,  would  abandon  the  worship  of  Christ 
and  henceforth  worship  Polycarp  in  His  stead. 
The  Church  authorities  answered  this  charge  in  a 
circular  letter,   in  which  among  other  statements 

16  Rom.  c.  4.  17  Mart.  Polyc.  c.  14. 
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we  read :  "  They  know  not  that  neither  shall  we 
ever  be  able  to  desert  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the 
salvation  of  all  who  are  saved  in  the  whole  world, 
nor  yet  to  worship  any  other.  For  Him  indeed,  as 
being  the  Son  of  God,  we  do  adore;  but  the  mar- 
tyrs, as  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  Lord,  we 
worthily  love  by  reason  of  their  unsurpassed  devo- 
tion to  Him,  their  own  King  and  Teacher.  God 
grant  that  we  too  may  be  fellow-partakers  and  fel- 
low-disciples with  them."  ^^  This  almost  reads  as 
if  it  had  been  written  by  some  Catholic  of  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  century,  who  had  set  himself 
the  task  of  refuting  the  Protestant  charge  of  crea- 
ture worship,  so  often  urged  against  the  Catholic 
practice  of  venerating  the  Saints.  The  letter 
draws  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  trib- 
ute of  honor  accorded  to  the  martyrs  and  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  the  Redeemer ;  the  one  is  simply  an  act 
of  veneration  perfectly  compatible  with  created  ex- 
cellence, the  other  is  an  act  of  adoration  which  is 
due  to  God  alone. 

This  point  stands  out  with  special  clearness  in 
the  works  of  Christian  Apologists,  who  replied  to 
the  heathen  charge  of  Atheism.  When  the  Chris- 
tians refused  to  worship  the  false  gods  of  the 
pagans,  they  were  denounced  as  Atheists,  who  did 

18  Mart.  Polyc.  c.  17. 
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not  believe  in  the  existence  of  higher  beings.     The 
Christian  writers  took  up  this  charge  and  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  they  worshiped  the  one  true  God, 
whose  divine  nature  was  common  to  the  Father,  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     Thus  St.  Justin, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  protests 
to  the  Emperor  that  the  Christians  worship  God 
alone,  and  in  this  worship  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  have  an  equal  share.  ^^     Some 
fifty  years  later  Tertullian  grapples  with  the  taunt 
that  the  Christians  worshiped  a  man,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Jewish  tribunals.     He  does  not 
deny  or  palliate  the  charge,  but  justifies  the  Chris- 
tian  practice.     Whatever   Christ  might  be   in  the 
opinion  of  the  pagan  world,  Christians  knew  Him 
to  be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father .^"^     In  an- 
other place  he  argues  against  mixed  marriages,  and 
the  one  reason  which  he  advances  against  them  is, 
that  there  could  be  no  joint  worship  of  the  Re- 
deemer.2i     It  was  at  that  time  that  Origen,   the 
greatest  of   early   Christian  writers,   defended  the 
worship  of  Christ  against  Celsus,  a  scoffing  pagan 
philosopher.     Celsus    contended    that    "the    Chris- 
tians had  no  right  to  denounce  the  polytheism  of 
the  pagan  world,  since  their  own  worship  of  Christ 

19  Apol  I,  cc.  6,  17.  21^  J.  Uxor,  II,  6. 
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was  essentially  polytheistic.  It  was  absurd  in  the 
Christians,  he  urged,  to  point  at  the  heathen  gods 
as  idols,  whilst  they  worshiped  one  who  was  in  a 
much  more  wretched  condition  than  the  idols,  and 
indeed  was  not  even  an  idol  at  all,  since  he  was  a 
mere  corpse.^-  The  Christians,"  he  continued, 
"  worshiped  no  God,  no,  not  even  a  demon,  but  only 
a  dead  man."  ^^  "  If  they  did  not  wish  to  worship 
the  pagan  gods,  why  should  they  not  rather  pay 
their  devotions  to  some  of  their  own  prophets  than 
to  a  man  who  had  been  crucified  by  the  Jews?  "  ^^ 
In  his  reply,  Origen  freely  admits  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  worshiped  the  crucified  Christ.  Nay,  he 
not  only  admits  that  prayer  to  Christ  was  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Church,  but  he  proceeds  forth- 
with to  justify  it  on  the  ground  that  Christ  was 
God.  "  The  gods  of  the  pagans,"  he  tells  Celsus, 
"were  unworthy  of  worship;  the  Jewish  prophets 
had  no  claim  to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  was 
worshiped  not  as  a  mere  man,  but  as  the  Son  of 
God,  as  God  Himself."  "If  Celsus,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  had  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  '  I 
and  the  Father  are  One,'  or  what  the  Son  of  God 
says  in  His  prayer,  '  As  I  and  Thou  are  One,'  he 
would  never  have  imagined  that  we  worship  any 

22  Contr.  Cels.  VII.  40.  2*  Ibid.  53. 

23  Ibid.  68. 
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but  the  God  who  is  over  all ;  for  Christ  says,  '  The 
Father  is  in  Me  and  I  in  Him.'  "  ^^ 

A  similar  position  is  taken  by  other  Apologists, 
who  in  the  first  three  centuries  wrote  against  the 
pagan  calumniators  of  Christian  worship.  They 
one  and  all,  not  only  admit  that  it  was  the  universal 
practice  of  the  Church  to  worship  Christ  as  God, 
but  they  justify  this  practice  on  the  score  that 
Christ  had  proved  His  right  and  title  to  divine 
worship,  inasmuch  as  He  had  demonstrated  to  evi- 
dence that  He  was  God's  own  Son,  equal  to  the 
Father  and  consubstantial  with  Him  in  nature. 
Hence  to  say  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church 
Christ's  divine  personality  was  not  a  matter  of  faith 
is  so  directly  opposed  to  the  most  certain  testimony 
of  history,  that  it  is  altogether  unintelligible  how 
any  sincere  and  well  read  person  can  find  the  cour- 
age to  make  such  a  statement.  And  yet  this  state- 
ment is  made  over  and  over  again,  and  that  by  men 
who,  at  least  in  their  own  estimation,  constitute  the 
court  of  final  appeal  in  all  matters  historical.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  for  me  to  judge  whether  or  not 
they  are  sincere  in  maintaining  the  position  which 
they  have  so  rashly  assumed,  but  if  they  are,  their 
reputation  as  historians  rests  upon  a  very  insecure 
foundation. 

As  a  last  witness  to  the  faith  of  the  Early  Church 

25  Contr.  Cels.  VIII,  12. 
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in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  we  may  consider  that  army 
of  Christian  martyrs,  who  preferred  to  be  torn 
limb  from  limb  rather  than  surrender  the  faith 
which  tlie  Church  had  bestowed  upon  them  as  their 
most  precious  heritage.  Their  testimony  is  of  ex- 
ceptional value,  because  at  the  moment  of  death, 
when  eternity  with  its  everlasting  weal  or  woe 
steps  into  the  foreground,  man  does  not  indulge  in 
idle  fancies,  or  stubbornly  maintain  a  position  which 
he  knows  to  be  insecure.  Add  to  this  that  in  the 
case  of  these  martyrs,  denial  of  faith  in  Christ 
would  have  given  them  life  and  liberty  and  all 
sorts  of  earthly  preferments  whilst  fidelity  to  that 
same  faith  not  only  meant  death,  but  death  under 
a  form  so  terrible,  that  it  almost  freezes  the  blood 
in  our  veins  simply  to  read  of  it  in  the  records  that 
describe  their  sufferings.  Just  imagine  yourselves, 
if  you  can,  in  their  place:  stretched  upon  a  rack, 
bedded  upon  a  couch  of  fire,  or  nailed  to  the  cross, 
with  the  alternative  before  you  either  to  denounce 
your  faith  in  Christ's  divinity,  or  to  endure  the  tor- 
ture for  hours  and  hours,  until  amid  the  jeers  and 
jibes  of  a  scoffing  mob  an  ignominious  death 
snatched  you  from  the  insatiable  fury  of  your  perse- 
cutors. Would  you  persevere  in  the  confession  of 
your  faith,  if  that  faith  had  not  become  your  very 
life  for  time  and  for  eternity?  Yet  vast  multitudes 
of  Christians  gladly  submitted  to  this  bloody  ordeal 
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for  no  other  reason  than  to  remain  faithful  to 
Christ  in  death,  whom  they  had  learned  to  adore 
as  their  God  during  life.  Men  and  women  and 
children,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  bore 
this  testimony  to  Christ  without  ever  a  thought  of 
purchasing  their  life  and  liberty  at  the  cost  of  their 
faith  in  His  Godhead.  The  Church  had  taught 
them  that  Christ  was  True  God;  they  believed  this 
teaching  with  their  whole  soul,  and  to  keep  their 
faith  intact,  they  gave  up  their  bodies  to  tortures 
that  beggar  description.  Theirs  is  a  testimony  that 
will  live  till  the  end  of  time;  "  their  voices  reach  us 
across  the  chasm  of  intervening  centuries;  but  time 
cannot  impair  the  moral  majesty,  or  weaken  the 
accents  of  their  strong  and  simple  conviction." 

In  order  to  realize  what  it  meant  to  these  mar- 
tyrs thus  to  defend  their  faith  in  Christ,  we  must 
read  the  account  of  their  sufferings  as  handed  down 
by  eye-witnesses,  who  recorded  the  terrible  scenes 
at  which  they  themselves  had  been  present.  Among 
the  many  accounts  that  have  thus  been  preserved, 
the  following,  which  critics  admit  to  be  genuine, 
may  serve  as  a  sample.  Euplius,  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  at  Catena,  had  been  brought  before  the 
Prefect  Calvisianus  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian. The  Prefect  endeavored  to  win  him  over  to 
paganism,  but  when  he  saw  that  all  his  entreaties 

and  promises  were  in  vain,  he  ordered  the  prisoner 
18 
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to  be  stretched  on  the  rack.  "  And  while  being 
racked,  Euphus  said:  I  thank  Thee,  O  Christ. 
Guard  Thou  me,  who  for  Thee  am  suffering  thus. 
The  Prefect  interrupted  him,  saying:  Cease, 
EupHus,  from  this  folly.  Adore  the  gods,  and 
thou  shalt  be  set  at  liberty.  Euplius  answered :  I 
adore  Christ;  I  utterly  hate  the  demons.  Do  what 
thou  wilt :  I  am  a  Christian.  Add  yet  other  tor- 
tures :  I  am  a  Christian.  After  he  had  been 
tortured  a  long  while,  the  executioners  were  bidden 
hold  their  hands:  Then  the  Prefect  said:  Un- 
happy man,  adore  the  gods.  Pay  worship  to  Mars, 
Apollo,  and  .iisculapius.  Euplius  replied :  I  wor- 
ship the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  adore  the  Holy  Trinity,  beside  Whom  there  is  no 
God.  Perish  the  gods  who  did  not  make  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  them.  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian. The  Prefect  again  said:  Offer  sacrifice,  if 
thou  wouldest  be  set  at  liberty.  But  Euplius  an- 
swered: I  sacrifice  myself  only  to  Christ  my  God: 
more  than  this  I  cannot  do.  Thy  efforts  are  to  no 
purpose;  I  am  a  Christian.  Then  orders  were 
given  that  he  should  be  tortured  again;  and  whilst 
every  bone  was  wrenched  from  its  socket,  he  cried 
out:  Thanks  to  Thee,  O  Christ.  Help  me,  O 
Christ.  For  Thee  do  I  suffer  thus,  O  Christ. 
When  finallv  all  his  strength  had  left  him  and  his 
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voice  was  gone,  he  still  repeated  these  same  excla- 
mations with  his  lips  only."  ^^ 

Thus  died  Euplius,  confessing  his  faith  in  Christ's 
divinity  with  his  last  breath ;  and  thus  died  not  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  but  millions.  They  all  died 
bearing  witness  to  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  as  He 
Himself  had  foretold  when  He  said  to  His  disciples  : 
"  Behold  I  send  you  as  sheep  among  wolves.  .  .  . 
For  they  will  deliver  you  up  in  councils,  and  they 
will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues.  And  you 
will  be  brought  before  governors,  and  before  kings 
for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  to  them  and  to  the 
Gentiles."  ^' 

With  this,  I  think  we  may  safely  close  our  in- 
quiry into  the  faith  of  the  Church  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  her  existence.  That  faith  stands 
out  as  clearly  and  as  well  attested  as  any  other  fact 
of  history.  The  open  profession  of  belief  in 
Christ's  Godhead  which  the  Church  demanded  from 
all  who  wished  to  join  her  communion;  the  wor- 
ship which  she  required  all  her  children  to  pay  to 
Christ;  the  unhesitating  decision  with  which  she 
opposed  heretics;  the  unanimous  teaching  of  her 
most  representative  men;  the  dying  confessions  of 
her  countless  martyrs  —  all  without  exception  tes- 

26  Ruinart,  Acta  Mart.  p.  439. 
27Matth.  X,  16-18. 
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tify  that  she  believed  and  taught  that  Christ  was 
True  God.  If  this  testimony  does  not  give  us  cer- 
tainty, then  there  is  no  certainty  in  history;  if  this 
testimony  is  false,  then  all  history  is  a  lie. 


IV 
RELIGION  OF  CHRIST 


CHAPTER  XV 
Christ's  message  to  the  world 

Christ  is  God,  and  Christ  is  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  rehgion.  These  two  facts  are  proved  by 
arguments  so  convincing  that  no  unbiased  person 
can  reasonably  set  them  aside.  Now  from  these 
same  two  facts  it  would  seem  to  follow  with  inexor- 
able logic  that  all  men  are  in  conscience  bound  to 
profess  a  supernatural  religion.  For  when  Christ 
said  to  His  Apostles :  "  Go  ye  into  the  whole 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  he 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  ^  He  laid 
upon  all  nations  and  upon  each  single  individual 
the  solemn  obligation  to  profess  the  religion  which 
He  had  established,  and  that  religion  is  in  its  essence 
and  aims  purely  supernatural.  It  proposes  to  its 
adherents  an  end  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
natural  powers ;  it  offers  for  the  attainment  of  that 
end  means  which  nature  cannot  provide,  and  it  re- 
quires the  practice  of  virtue  for  which  man,  left  to 

1  Mark  XVI,  i6. 
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himself,  has  no  aptitude.  It  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term  a  supernatural  religion. 

If  you  will,  there  is  also  a  natural  element  in 
Christianity,  even  as  there  was  a  human  nature  in 
Christ;  but  this  is  pervaded  by  the  supernatural 
spirit  within,  and  depends  upon  the  same  for  all 
that  gives  it  grace  of  form  and  beauty  of  feature. 
Christianity  is  indeed  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not 
of  the  world,  even  as  Christ's  kingdom  also 
was  not  of  the  world.  It  was  meant  to  regenerate 
society,  to  change  the  earth,  once  accursed  of 
its  Maker,  into  a  paradise  of  delight;  yet  to  ac- 
complish this,  its  Divine  Founder  gave  it  no  other 
means  than  those  which  He  Himself  made  use  of 
when  He  came  down  from  heaven  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me," 
He  said  to  His  Apostles,  "  I  also  send  you."  - 
"  Going  therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations ;  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  ® 

The  Saviour's  mission  was  not  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  suggest  new 
industries,  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  to  establish  philanthropic  associations  and 
social  clubs ;  but  to  show  men  the  way  to  heaven  by 

2  John  XX,  20.  2  Matth.  XXVIII,  19,  20. 
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teaching  them  how  to  lead  lives  of  faith  and  hope 
and  charity.  The  keynote  of  all  His  teaching  was : 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  justice, 
and  all  these  things,"  that  is,  whatever  is  needful 
for  your  bodily  well-being,  "  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  ^  It  is  true.  He  did  not  discourage  thrift  and 
industry.  He  did  not  put  a  ban  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  He  did  not  condemn  rea- 
sonable social  enjoyments;  but  He  made  it  clearly 
understood  that  all  these  things  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  "  Seek  ye  therefore  first  the  kingdom  of 
God."  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  but  suffer  the  loss  of  his  immortal 
soul?  "5 

With  this  object  in  view.  He  established,  not  a 
commonwealth  for  which  He  enacted  wise  laws, 
but  a  Church  to  which  He  gave  authority  to  teach 
supernatural  truths,  and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments unto  the  sanctification  of  all  for  whom  He 
poured  out  His  heart's  best  blood.  Upon  that 
Church  He  conferred  His  own  divine  authority, 
for  He  said :  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me."  ^  To  it 
He  conceded  His  own  powers  as  Saviour  of  man- 

4  Matth.  VI,  33.  «  Luke  X,  16. 
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kind,  saying :  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them;  and 
whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained."  "^ 
In  it  He  would  abide  forever,  not  only  as  a  sure 
guide  to  truth,  but  as  a  perennial  source  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  as  He  clearly  indicated  when  He  said: 
"  Little  children,  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans."  ^ 
"  Come  to  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  burdened, 
and  I  will  refresh  you."  ^  "  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  life  everlasting, 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day."  ^'^ 

Hence  the  believing  Christian,  according  to 
Christ's  clearly  expressed  intention,  lives  in  a  divine 
atmosphere  from  his  birth  even  till  his  death. 
Scarcely  has  the  child  of  Christian  parents  been 
ushered  into  existence,  when  its  infant  soul  is 
regenerated  by  the  cleansing  laver  of  Baptism 
in  a  second  and  spiritual  birth,  whereby  it  is 
sealed  with  the  ineffaceable  character  of  Chris- 
tian, to  become,  as  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church 
were  wont  to  express  it,  another  Christ.  A  few 
years  of  unconscious  existence  glide  swiftly  by,  and 
then  reason  unfolds  its  wondrous  powers.  Yet  be- 
fore the  mind  reaches  out  in  conscious  thought  to 
the  surrounding  world,  its  eyes  have  been  opened 
through  a  mother's  influence  to  the  light  of  God's 

7  John  XX,  22,  23.  »  Matth.  XI,  28. 

8  John  XIV,  18.  10  John  VI,  57. 
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love,  even  as  the  eyes  of  the  body  rest  in  childish 
admiration  upon  the  splendors  of  the  earthly  sun. 
In  virtue  of  this  influence,  the  child  learns  without 
effort  to  fold  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  with  pure 
and  innocent  lips  he  lisps  the  sweet  names  of  Jesus 
and  Mary.  As  day  follows  day,  consciousness 
fully  awakens,  and  then  life's  struggles  begin;  for 
the  perils  of  the  world  encompass  every  man's  path 
through  life.  But  lo,  Christ  has  made  provision 
against  these  dangers.  Through  the  sacrament  of 
Confirmation  He  bestows  the  Unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  thereby  rendering  the  soul  strong  and  brave 
in  the  broad  arena  of  Christian  warfare.  In  that 
warfare  there  is  many  a  sharp  encounter,  many  a 
fierce  conflict ;  for  "  the  wrestling  is  not  alone 
against  flesh  and  blood;  but  against  principalities, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  world  of  this  darkness, 
against  the  spirit  of  wickedness  in  high  places."  ^^ 
Yet  if  unhappily  the  Christian  warrior  succumbs, 
his  God  awaits  him  in  the  tribunal  of  mercy,  in  the 
sacrament  of  Penance,  where  consecrated  ministers, 
not  only  by  powers  divine  heal  the  unsightly  wounds 
inflicted  by  sin,  but  also  infuse  into  the  soul  fresh 
courage  for  future  combats.  Nay,  the  same  God 
invites  him  to  a  heavenly  banquet,  where  the  God- 
Man  Christ  becomes  the  very  food  of  his  soul,  and 
thus  endues  him  with  his  own  strength  and  endur- 
11  Eph.  VI,  12. 
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ance.  Thus  is  he  constantly  upheld  by  a  power 
from  on  high,  until  his  course  be  run;  and  then  at 
the  last  moment,  when  kindred  and  friends  stand 
helpless  at  his  side,  the  same  loving  Providence 
enfolds  him  in  its  protecting  arms,  anointing  his 
body  with  the  Oil  of  the  Infirm,  refreshing  his  soul 
with  the  Viaticum  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  and 
thus  comforted  and  strengthened  and  shielded 
from  harm,  leads  him  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker. 

Hence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  true 
Christian  necessarily  leads  a  supernatural  life,  be- 
ing ever  in  vital  union  with  Christ,  even  as  the 
branches  that  bear  the  empurpled  grape  are  in  vital 
union  with  the  vine,  whence  they  draw  their  life- 
giving  sap.  If,  therefore,  we  study  the  Christian 
religion  as  it  was  established  by  Christ,  we  are 
forced  to  say  that  it  is  purely  supernatural  in  char- 
acter. 

Furthermore,  if  we  cast  but  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  origin  and  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  we 
shall  find  that  it  was  precisely  the  emphasis  which 
Christ  placed  upon  the  supernatural  that  made  the 
world  Christian.  He  proposed  Himself  to  young 
and  old  as  a  model,  an  ideal,  compelling  by  His 
strong  and  sublime  personality  both  their  love  and 
imitation;  yet  He  always  remained  on  a  super- 
natural plane,   lifting  up   earth  to  heaven   rather 
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than  bringing  down  heaven  to  earth.  '*  Be  ye  holy 
as  I  am  holy,"  was  the  battle  cry  that  went  forth 
from  the  obscure  country  of  Judea,  and  gathered 
around  the  Standard  of  the  Cross  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  all  nations.  From  the  moment  that 
his  creative  spirit,  all  radiant  with  the  light  of 
heaven,  moved  over  the  polluted  waters  of  pagan 
corruption,  there  sprang  up  on  all  sides  those  rare 
flowers  of  Christian  holiness  which  shine  like  gems 
upon  every  page  of  modern  history ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  same  spirit,  working  with  divine  effi- 
cacy in  the  hearts  of  countless  men  and  women, 
that  Christian  society  rose  from  its  very  beginning 
so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  world.  Thus 
"  the  purest  among  the  strong,  and  the  strongest 
among  the  pure,  Christ  lifted  with  His  wounded 
hands  empires  from  their  hinges,  and  changed  the 
course  of  the  stream  of  ages." 

It  has  been  very  aptly  said,  that  Christ  remade 
the  world  to  His  own  image  and  likeness,  and  so 
regenerated  it.  As  an  ideal  at  once  human  and 
divine.  He  entered  into  the  very  hearts  and  souls  of 
men,  and  created  in  them  an  all  pervading  desire  to 
rise  above  the  things  of  sense,  and  to  make  their 
lives  godlike.  Scarcely  had  He  risen  in  triumph 
from  the  grave,  when  love  awoke  upon  His  empty 
tomb,  and  inspired  whole  nations  to  put  into  prac- 
tice His  sublime  teaching,  which  fell  like  refreshing 
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dew  upon  the  arid  wastes  of  pagan  selfishness. 
The  Spirit  of  God  went  forth  and  renewed  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Men,  who  of  the  earth  had  become 
earthly,  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  beheld 
in  glorious  vision  the  City  of  Peace,  which  was  to 
be  their  home,  if  they  would  but  dare  to  fight  the 
good  fight  and  stretch  forth  their  hand  to  the  eter- 
nal crown  of  justice.  Firmly  established  in  the 
conscious  possession  of  truth,  through  the  teaching 
of  Christ's  infallible  Church,  they  gathered  strength 
from  their  Saviour's  consoling  words :  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all 
else  shall  be  added  unto  you ; "  ^^  and  in  that 
strength  they  found  courage  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Him  whose  earthly  career  ended  upon  the  cross. 

Then  sprang  into  existence  the  Christian  home, 
modeled  upon  the  little  home  at  Nazareth,  where 
Christ  Himself  was  the  guardian  spirit  of  the 
hearthstone.  From  that  home  went  forth  men  and 
women  all  radiant  with  the  light  of  godlike  purity 
and  possessed  of  hearts  that  pulsated  with  a  love 
of  God  and  neighbor  all  but  divine.  Thus  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace  brought  sunshine  into  a  world  that  had 
for  ages  been  encompassed  by  the  shadows  of  death. 
Churches  and  schools  and  charitable  institutions 
arose  everywhere  as  so  many  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  slowly  regenerating  the  world  by 

12  Matth.  VI,  33. 
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fashioning  it  into  His  own  image  and  likeness. 
Human  nature,  indeed,  remained  what  it  had  ever 
been, 'weak,  inconstant,  fickle,  inclined  to  evil;  but 
from  the  Church,  which  Christ  had  built  upon  the 
mountain  top,  there  flowed  without  ceasing  a  seven- 
fold stream  of  grace,  which  lifted  men  and  women 
above  the  weaknesses  of  their  fallen  nature,  and 
enabled  them  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life  and  endure 
its  ills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perfect  in  themselves 
evermore  the  image  of  the  Godhead. 

And  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  has  been 
throughout  the  Christian  past,  so  it  is  even  now 
wherever  the  religion  of  Christ  is  looked  upon,  not 
merely  as  a  beautiful  dream,  a  poetic  fiction,  but 
as  a  practical  rule  of  life,  such  as  the  God-Man 
Himself  has  ordained  it  for  all  times.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion that  receives  man  with  the  love  of  a  mother 
at  his  birth ;  accompanies  him  as  a  guardian  spirit 
along  all  the  devious  paths  of  life,  and  enables  him 
to  look  with  steady  eye  into  the  bright  effulgence  of 
eternity  at  the  moment  of  death.  Born  in  heaven, 
it  leads  to  heaven,  and  makes  of  man's  life  on  earth 
but  a  preparation  for  eternity. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

RELIGIOUS    INDIFFERENTISM 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
and  Himself  True  God,  has  estabUshed  a  religion 
which  all  men  are  bound  to  accept  on  peril  of  eter- 
nal damnation,^  it  must  seem  passing  strange  that 
Christianity  itself  should  be  divided  into  hundreds 
of  different  religious  bodies,  all  of  which  disagree 
in  doctrine,  in  government,  and  in  the  several  means 
which  they  use  for  the  sanctification  of  their  mem- 
bers. Is  it  possible  that  Christ  should  have  been  so 
vague  in  His  teaching  and  enactments  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  this  Bedlam  of  conflicting  views  ?  Or 
can  it  be  admitted  that  He  Himself  directly  origi- 
nated all  these  different  systems,  mutually  destruc- 
tive though  they  are  of  one  another?  Surely 
neither  view  can  be  acceptable  to  one  who  sincerely 
believes  that  Christ  is  God.  For  as  infinite  truth 
and  holiness,  God  cannot  possibly  be  the  author  of 
false  doctrines,  such  as  are  necessarily  contained  in 
the   contradictory   teachings   of   these   various    re- 

1  Mark  XVI,  15,  16. 
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ligious  bodies.  Truth  is  one  even  as  God  is  one, 
and  where  two  contradictory  doctrines  are  advanced 
one  of  them  must  needs  be  false. 

Yet  obvious  as  this  seems  to  be,  the  modern  world 
utterly   fails  to  grasp  its  significance.     Time  was 
when  men  would  gladly  die  for  the  religion  which 
they  professed,  and  when  they  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned every  religious  system  different  from  their 
own  as   irreconcilably  opposed  to  the   religion   of 
Christ.     But  this  uncompromising  attitude   is  be- 
coming more  and  more  distasteful  to  the  modern 
world.     Not  only  civil,  but  dogmatic  toleration  as 
well,  is  to-day  the  watchword  of  nearly  every  de- 
nomination outside  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Os- 
tensibly this  is  the  result  of  broadmindedness  and 
brotherly  love,  but  in  reality  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less   than    Religious    Indifferentism.     It   has   been 
stated,  and  appearances  certainly  bear  out  the  state- 
ment, that  four  men  out  of  every  five  are  at  heart 
utterly  indifferent  to  any  and  every  form  of  re- 
ligious profession.     Nominally  they  may  still  be- 
long to  some  religious  sect,  but  their  adherence  to 
that  sect  is  no  longer  based  upon  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  theirs,  and  theirs  alone,  is  the  true  Church 
of  Christ.     Their  religion  has  been  despoiled  of  all 
dogma,  and  their  worship  is  fast  losing  its  definite 
form.     Their  profession  of  faith  amounts  simply 
to  this,  that  a  man  ought  to  do  what  he  thinks  right 
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and  not  worry  about  things  unseen.  They  are  Re- 
ligious Indifferentists  of  the  first  water,  and  before 
long  they  will  join  the  great  army  of  unbelievers, 
whose  name  even  now  is  legion. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  worth  our  while 
to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  the  nature  of  Re- 
ligious Indifferentism,  and  to  point  out  the  many 
fallacies  and  contradictions  of  this  popular  error. 
Of  this  there  is  all  the  more  need  as  Religious  In- 
differentism is  a  disease  to  which  fallen  nature  is 
very  much  predisposed.  Although  "  the  human 
soul,"  as  Tertullian  so  pithily  puts  it,  "  is  Chris- 
tian by  nature,"  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  observa- 
tion that  there  are  comparatively  few  persons  who 
do  not  chafe  under  doctrinal  restraint,  and  who 
would  not  naturally  prefer  to  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves rather  than  be  amenable  to  the  unchangeable 
law  of  God.  Hence  when  they  read  in  books  or 
hear  in  conversation  that  one  religion  is  practically 
as  good  as  another,  that  all  are  tending  to  the  same 
God,  that  God  is  indifferent  as  to  what  form  of 
faith  a  man  follows,  they  readily  dispense  them- 
selves in  the  most  sacred  obligations  and  in  the 
end  become  indifferent  to  all  doctrinal  teaching, 
following  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  their  own 
changeable  judgment,  until  the  whole  question  of 
religion  becomes  with  them  merely  a  question  of 
taste. 
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In  making  this  detailed  examination,  it  seems 
preferable  to  view  the  question  first  from  the  stand- 
point of  reason,  as  in  many  instances  reason's  ver- 
dict alone  appeals  to  the  men  more  or  less  infected 
with  this  fatal  disease.  This  done,  we  shall  lay 
the  matter  before  the  higher  tribunal  of  super- 
natural revelation,  so  that  we  may  hear  from  Christ's 
own  mouth  what  judgment  must  be  pronounced 
upon  it  as  the  final  verdict. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   VOICE    OF    REASON 

Religious  Indifferentism,  as  the  term  itself  sug- 
gests, implies  the  absence  of  firm  religious  convic- 
tions, at  least  as  far  as  any  definite  doctrinal  system 
comes  in  question.  It  has  been  defined  as  "  a  pop- 
ular theory  which  teaches  that  all  creeds  find  equal 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  that  it  does  not  matter 
to  what  religious  denomination  a  man  belongs,  pro- 
vided he  be  a  good  man  after  his  own  fashion." 
It  most  frequently  finds  expression  in  phrases  like 
these:  "All  religions  are  good."  "One  religion 
is  about  as  good  as  another."  "  Religion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head."  "  All  religions 
lead  to  God."  "  Do  what  you  think  right,  and 
don't  worry  about  creeds." 

As  appears  from  these  propositions,  Indifferen- 
tists  are  agreed  that  some  sort  of  religion  must  be 
practiced  by  every  reasonable  being;  because  the 
fact  of  creation  necessarily  points  to  the  obligation 
of  worshiping  the  Creator,  and  that  worship,  in 
whatever  manner  it  be  expressed,  is  an  act  of  re- 
ligion.    Yet  whilst  they  admit  this  essential  obliga- 
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tion,  they  contend  that  all  else,  connected  therewith, 
is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  taste  and  expediency, 
pretty  much  as  is  the  cut  of  one's  coat  or  the  shape 
of  one's  hat.  According  to  them  if  a  man  finds 
one  form  of  religion  too  exacting,  he  may  try  an- 
other; if  that  doesn't  suit,  he  may  try  another  still, 
and  if  none  of  the  existing  systems  are  to  his  taste, 
he  may  invent  something  new,  provided  he  will 
generously  concede  that  previously  existing  systems 
are  about  as  good  as  his  own. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  profess  Indif- 
ferentists'  principles  are  an  easy  going  set  of  peo- 
ple, whose  aspirations  seldom  rise  above  the  world 
of  their  senses;  yet  others  there  are  who  treat  the 
matter  scientifically,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are 
pleased  to  pose  before  the  world  as  religious  re- 
formers. These  latter,  however,  do  not  like  to  be 
called  Indifferentists,  for  somehow  that  name  is 
still  in  bad  repute.  They  much  prefer  to  style 
themselves  Liberals,  thereby  intimating  that  they 
are  men  of  great  minds;  —  men  whose  keen  in- 
tellects discern  beyond  the  multiplicity  of  doctrinal 
opposition  the  one  grand  idea  of  undogmatic  unity 
as  the  world's  true  religion.  With  them  religion 
consists  in  feeling  as  opposed  to  faith.  All  cling- 
ing to  dogma  they  regard  as  bigotry,  and  every  ef- 
fort to  defend  time-honored  doctrines  they  put 
down  as  fanaticism.     In  their  own  estimation  they 
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are  the  only  true  philosophers,  destined  by  Prov- 
idence to  prepare  the  world  for  universal  religious 
toleration,  not  only  civil  but  dogmatic  as  well. 

Whether  or  not  these  men  are  really  the  phil- 
osophical prodigies  they  claim  to  be,  will,  I  think, 
appear  from  a  brief  examination  of  their  funda- 
mental principle,  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as 
another.  If  this  proposition  be  true,  all  honor  to 
the  men  who  had  the  genius  to  discover  and  the 
boldness  to  defend  it;  if  it  be  false,  their  philosophy 
is  a  sham  and  their  boldness  but  folly.  With  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  proposition  Indifferentism 
must  stand  or  fall. 

Now,  the  proposition  that  one  religion  is  as  good 
as  another  means,  in  its  concrete  significance,  noth- 
ing less  than  that  falsehood  is  as  good  as  truth, 
that  vice  is  as  good  as  virtue,  and  that  idolatry  is 
as  good  as  true  worship.  This,  it  will  perhaps  be 
objected,  is  a  hard  saying;  —  it  savors  of  religious 
intolerance.  Yes,  it  is  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  and  "  facts  are  stubborn  things  to  deal  with  " ; 
—  it  does  savor  of  religious  intolerance,  but  truth  is 
necessarily  intolerant  of  error. 

First,  then,  on  the  supposition  that  one  religion 
is  as  good  as  another,  it  must  needs  be  admitted 
that  falsehood  is  as  good  as  truth.  For  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  existing  religions  there  cannot  be  found 
two  that  agree  in  principle  and  practice.     What  one 
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teaches  as  true,  others  reject  as  false;  what  one 
commends   as   holy,    others   condemn   as   impious. 
According  to  Angelicans,  for  instance,  Christ  is  a 
divine  person;  according  to  Unitarians  and  Socin- 
ians  he  is  a  mere  man.     By  Lutherans  infant  bap- 
tism is  considered  valid;  by  Baptists  it  is  rejected 
as    invalid.     Catholics    hold    that    Bishops    were 
divinely  instituted  to  rule  the  Church ;  Presbyterians 
teach  that  Bishops  were  not  so  instituted.     And  so 
all  along  the  line,  when  one  religious  body  teaches 
a  certain  doctrine,  others  almost  invariably  deny  it, 
and  hold  the  contradictory  as  true.     Yet  it  is  the 
very  first  principle  in  philosophy,  and  of  common 
sense  as  well,  that  two  contradictory  statements  can- 
not both  be  true  at  the  same  time.     If  it  be  true, 
for  example,  that  two  and  two  make  four,  it  can- 
not at  the  same  time  be  true  that  two  and  two  do 
not  make  four.     And  so  also  if  it  be  true  that  Christ 
is  a  divine  person,  or  that  infant  baptism  is  valid, 
or  that  Bishops  were  divinely  instituted  to  rule  the 
Church,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  true  that 
Christ  is  not  a  divine  person,  or  that  infant  bap- 
tism is  not  valid,  or  that  Bishops  were  not  divinely 
instituted  to  rule  the  Church.     Hence  as  existing 
religious  systems  teach  de  facto  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory doctrines,  some  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  false;  consequently,  if  it  be  true,  as  Indifferent- 
ists  hold,  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another. 
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it  must  also  be  true  that  a  false  religion  is  as  good 
as  the  true  one,  or  that  falsehood  is  as  good  as  truth, 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  no 
religion  is  good,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  what 
Indifferentists  have  been  holding  heretofore. 

Again,  if  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another,  then 
vice  is  as  good  as  virtue,  and  idolatry  is  as  good 
as  true  worship.  For  in  that  case  Buddhism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  the  worship  of  Moloch  and  As- 
tarte,  are  as  good  as  the  purest  form  of  Christianity, 
though  they  teach  the  grossest  idolatry  and  advo- 
cate the  indulgence  of  the  basest  passions.  They 
are  so  many  different  forms  of  religion,  and  one  re- 
ligion is  as  good  as  another.  Hence  vice  and  vir- 
tue, idolatry  and  true  worship  are  equally  good. 

Of  course,  argue  these  advocates  of  Indifferent- 
ism,  when  we  hold  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as 
another,  we  refer  to  the  various  forms  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  are  Christians  and  as  such  we 
must  needs  reject  Paganism.  Well,  supposing  you 
do  apply  your  principle  to  the  various  Christian 
denominations  only,  will  that  mend  matters  so  very 
much?  Let  us  see.  If  one  Christian  religion  is  as 
good  as  another,  then  the  Catholic  religion  is  as 
good  as  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Unitarian  religion 
is  as  good  as  the  Catholic.  Both  are  equally  good. 
And  yet  objectively  considered  either  Catholicism 
advocates  idolatry,  or  Unitarianism  is  but  a  system 
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of  blasphemy;  because  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  divine  in  person,  and 
equal  to  the  Father  in  all  things,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence she  binds  her  members  to  pay  Him  divine 
homage,  to  worship  Him,  to  adore  Him;  whereas 
Unitarians  regard  that  same  Christ  as  a  mere  man, 
liable  to  error  and  sin  as  any  son  of  Adam.  Now, 
either  Christ  is  a  divine  person  or  He  is  not.  H  He 
is  a  divine  person,  then  Unitarianism  is  but  a  system 
of  blasphemy,  for  in  that  case  it  attributes  error  and 
sinfulness  to  God  Himself,  and  that  is  blasphemy; 
and  if  Christ  is  not  a  divine  person,  then  the  Catho- 
lic Church  advocates  idolatry,  because  on  that 
supposition  she  forces  her  members  to  give  to  a  crea- 
ture the  honor  that  is  due  exclusively  to  the  Crea- 
tor, and  that  is  idolatry. 

Oh,  well,  some  will  say,  let  us  put  aside  the 
Unitarians  and  Socinians,  and  all  others  who  do  not 
admit  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Let  us  take  Chris- 
tians strictly  so  called,  who  are  willing  to  profess 
according  to  the  Athanasian  creed  that  Christ  is 
True  God  of  True  God,  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  and  then  our  proposition,  that  one  religion 
is  as  good  as  another,  may  readily  be  accepted.  It 
may  not.  For  even  in  that  case  Baptists  and 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  and  hundreds  of 
other  sects,  must  still  regard  their  Catholic  brother 
as  an  idolater,  when  with  bent  knee  and  bowed  head 
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he  adores  his  Sacramental  Lord  abiding  upon  the 
altar  under  the  appearance  of  bread.  So,  too,  must 
they  brand  as  idolaters  a  large  number  of  Anglicans, 
who  believe  as  firmly  in  the  real  presence  as  any 
Catholic.  Nay,  they  must  fix  the  stigma  of  idolatry 
even  upon  all  orthodox  Lutherans,  who  hold  that 
Christ  is  really  present  in  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
mental species. 

Perhaps  some  are  willing  to  go  farther  in  the 
process  of  elimination,  and  strike  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  list  of  eligible  religions  to  which 
their  much  vaunted  principle  may  be  applied.  Per- 
haps they  are  willing  to  place  side  by  side  with  the 
worshipers  of  Baal,  Jupiter,  and  Thor,  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy  million  Catholics  who  people 
the  earth  to-day,  together  with  one  hundred  and  ten 
million  Greek  and  Slav  Schismatics,  and  some 
twenty  million  Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  who  in 
one  way  or  another  believe  in  Christ's  personal 
presence  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  honor  Him 
as  a  divine  person.  Perhaps  they  are  willing  to  con- 
demn as  infected  with  idolatry  the  whole  Christian 
past  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  —  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  early  Fathers,  and 
of  the  Middle  Ages  —  and  keep  for  their  choice  the 
seven  hundred  odd  religious  denominations  which 
have  sprung  into  being  since  that  time,  and  which 
now  number  perhaps  a  hundred  million  adherents. 
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Perhaps  there  are  some  who  are  prepared  to  go  that 
length  in  order  to  save  their  pet  principle,  though, 
through  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  not;  yet  if  there  be, 
it  avails  them  little.  For  in  that  case,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  idolatry  and  other  similar  horrors, 
it  still  remains  true,  on  Indifferentists'  principles, 
that  falsehood  is  as  good  as  truth,  as  was  shown  in 
a  preceding  paragraph.  Take  what  religions  you 
will,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  different  from 
one  another,  there  is  necessarily  opposition  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice.  The  pitiful  complaint  of  Theo- 
dore Beza,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers,  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  "  Our  peo- 
ple," he  says,  "  are  carried  away  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  If  you  know  what  their  religion  is  to- 
day, you  cannot  tell  what  it  may  be  to-morrow.  In 
what  single  point,"  he  continues,  "are  those 
Churches,  which  declared  war  against  the  Pope, 
united  among  themselves?  There  is  not  one  point 
which  is  not  held  by  some  of  them  as  an  article  of 
the  faith,  and  by  others  rejected  as  an  impiety."  ^ 

Hence  to  whatever  number  of  different  religious 
denominations  you  may  apply  the  Indifferentists' 
principle,  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another, 
you  are  always  forced  to  hold  that  in  religious  mat- 
ters falsehood  is  as  good  as  truth  —  you  are  forced 

1  Epist.  ad  Aud.  Dudit. 
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to  hold  that  God  Himself  is  indifferent  to  truth  and 
falsehood.  And  yet  what  could  be  more  unreason- 
able? What  could  be  more  blasphemous?  God  is 
truth  itself,  the  unchanging  and  eternal  truth,  and 
cannot  be  worshiped  except  in  the  spirit  of  truth. 
A  religion  that  teaches  falsehood  is  necessarily  evil, 
because  it  is  an  insult  to  the  God  of  truth,  who  not 
only  hates  falsehood  de  facto,  but  must  hate  it  on 
principle  —  must  hate  it  with  an  everlasting  hatred 
as  something  that  is  essentially  opposed  to  his  very 
being.  Religious  beliefs  and  religious  practices  are 
concrete  realities,  and  God  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
them,  because  every  false  belief,  and  every  practice 
based  upon  that  false  belief,  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  essential  truthfulness.  And  as  God  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  them,  so  neither  can  men,  whose 
views,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  their  nature,  must 
reflect  the  views  of  God  their  Creator,  whose  im- 
ages they  are.  Consequently,  to  hold  that  one  re- 
ligion is  as  good  as  another,  is  an  insult  both  to 
God  and  to  man. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    VERDICT    OF    REVELATION 

Cited  before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  Religions  In- 
differentism  stands  condemned  as  intrinsically  re- 
pugnant and  utterly  subversive  of  all  true  religion. 
Yet  reason  voices  the  judgment  of  God,  because  if 
unbiased  it  announces  in  finite  terms  the  findings  of 
God's  infinite  wisdom.  For  reason  is  a  gift  of  God, 
bestowed  on  man  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  and 
knowing  the  truth,  and  where  it  is  applied  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  laid  down  by  its  Giver,  its 
judgments  are  infallibly  true.  Hence  it  would 
seem  almost  superfluous  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  higher  tribunal  of  supernatural  revelation ; 
because  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  verdict 
there  handed  down  will  be  identically  the  same. 
However  as  the  case  is  so  very  important,  it  is 
well  to  appeal  it  to  a  higher  court,  so  that  there  may 
not  remain  even  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Now 
God's  verdict  is  embodied  in  the  religious  system 
which  Christ  proposed  to  his  followers,  and  in  the 
obligation  which  He  put  upon  them  to  adhere  to 
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that  system.     This,  therefore,  must  now  form  the 
matter  of  our  inquiry. 

That  Christ  proposed  to  the  world  a  religious 
system,  which  in  many  respects  differed  from  all 
previously  established  religions,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  fact  that  He  promised  to  found  a  Church 
of  His  own  —  a  Church  that  should  last  even  till 
the  end  of  time.  When  He  said  to  Simon: 
"  Thou  art  Peter  (which  name  is  interpreted  rock), 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  ^  He  ex- 
pressed His  intention  of  introducing  such  altera- 
tions into  the  then  accepted  true  religion  as  would 
make  Him  the  author  of  a  new  religious  system. 
Men  may  and  do  dispute  about  the  full  meaning 
of  the  text;  in  what  sense,  namely,  the  word  church 
is  to  be  taken,  and  who  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
rock  upon  which  that  church  was  to  be  built,  and 
in  how  far  the  proposed  church  should  be  safe 
against  the  attacks  of  the  powers  of  hell  —  all  this 
has  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  controversy  among 
Christians;  but  the  one  point  about  which  we  are 
now  chiefly  concerned,  namely,  that  Christ  pro- 
posed to  give  the  approval  of  His  divine  authority 
to  some  definite  religious  system,  is  admitted  almost 
without  controversy.  And  necessarily  so.  Be- 
cause not  only  in  this  text,  but  in  others  as  well, 
1  Matth.  XVI,  i8. 
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Christ  makes  Himself  the  head  of  His  followers  in 
such  wise  that  they  constitute  an  organized  society, 
governed  by  definite  laws,  and  subject  to  divine  con- 
stituted authority.  This  society  He  designates  by 
various  names,  such  as  a  sheep-fold,  a  family,  a 
city,  a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  as 
its  proper  end  He  assigns  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Hence  He  said  to  Peter,  immediately  after  promis- 
ing to  make  him  the  foundation  of  His  Church : 
"  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon 
earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven :  and  what- 
soever thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed 
also  in  heaven."  ^  This  supreme  authority  here 
promised,  Christ  afterwards  conferred  upon  the 
same  Peter,  when  He  said :  "  Feed  my  lambs ; 
feed  my  sheep."  ^  Whether  the  fold  of  which 
Peter  was  thus  appointed  shepherd,  and  which 
Christ  spoke  of  at  various  times  as  a  family,  a  city, 
a  kingdom,  and  lastly  as  His  Church,  w^as  intended 
by  Him  to  represent  a  Church  in  the  Catholic  sense 
of  the  term,  need  not  be  determined  at  present. 
That  it  stood  for  some  kind  of  religious  system  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  and  this 
suffices  for  our  present  purpose. 

Now,  in  this  system  Christ  established  certain 

2  Matth.  XVI,  19.  =  John  XXI,  15-18. 
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well  defined  doctrines,  which  were  to  be  taught  to 
His  followers,  as  implied  in  the  charge  to  Peter, 
"  Feed  my  lambs;  feed  my  sheep."  Some  of  these 
doctrines  were  adopted  from  the  Jewish  religion, 
as  Christ  Himself  indicated  when  He  said :  "  I 
did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  perfect 
it."  ^  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  consisted 
of  revealed  truths,  and  truths  once  revealed  are 
intended  for  all  times.  To  these  truths,  taken  over 
from  the  Old  Law,  Christ  added  others,  which  until 
then  had  either  not  been  known  at  all,  or  had  been 
known  only  in  part.  Hence  the  Apostle  well  says : 
"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners spoke  in  times  past  to  the  fathers  by  the  proph- 
ets, last  of  all  in  these  days  hath  spoken  to  us  by 
his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things, 
by  whom  also  he  made  the  world."  ^ 

Other  truths,  again,  Christ  did  not  communicate 
directly,  but  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  \Miom,  ac- 
cording to  His  promise.  He  sent  upon  the  Apostles 
after  His  own  ascension  into  heaven.  This  He 
clearly  signified  when  He  said :  "  These  things  I 
have  spoken  to  you,  abiding  with  you.  But  the 
Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  will  teach  you  all  things,  and 

*  Matth.  V,  17.  '>  Hebr.  I,  2. 
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bring  all  things  to  your  mind,  whatsoever  I  shall 
have  said  to  you."  '^  "I  have  yet  many  things  to 
say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.  But 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  teach 
you  all  truth."  '^ 

All  these  truths,  therefore,  communicated  in  a 
special  manner,  either  through  the  Prophets  of  old, 
or  by  Christ,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  constitute  the 
doctrinal  part  of  Christ's  religion.  They  form  the 
Depositum  Fidei,^  the  Deposit  of  Faith,  or  the  Su- 
pernatural Revelation  of  the  New  Law.  That  each 
and  every  one  of  these  revealed  truths  was  to  be 
accepted  and  believed  by  the  Apostles,  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  the  very 
fact  that  God  communicates  a  certain  truth,  im- 
plies the  obligation  of  belief  on  the  part  of  him 
to  whom  this  communication  is  vouchsafed.  This 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  God's  essential  truth- 
fulness. Not  to  believe  the  word  of  God,  im- 
ports a  denial  either  of  His  omniscience,  or  of  His 
veracity;  and  such  a  denial  is  tantamount  to  a  de- 
nial of  His  very  existence.  Hence  the  Apostles 
were  under  a  strict  obligation  to  believe  all  the 
supernatural  truths  that  had  been  or  were  still  to 
be   communicated   to  them   during  their   lifetime. 

6  John  XIV,  25,  26.  8  I  Tim.  yi,  20. 

7  John  XVI,  12,  13. 
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They  were  not  at  liberty  to  believe  one  truth,  and 
to  reject  another.  They  had  no  choice  of  creeds, 
and  with  regard  to  them,  therefore,  there  was  no 
room  for  Religious  Indifferentism. 

Consequently  the  one  question  to  be  settled  now 
is,  whether  Christ  put  the  same  obligation  upon 
all  His  followers,  that  is,  upon  all  those  who  should 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  the 
preaching  of  His  Apostles  and  their  successors. 
For  if  all  must  believe  the  same  doctrines,  there 
cannot  possibly  be  more  than  one  religion,  and  if 
there  is  and  can  be  but  one  religion,  it  is  sheer  folly 
to  ask  whether  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another. 
He  who  establishes  one  religion,  and  enjoins  upon 
all  to  accept  that  religion  in  its  entirety,  by  that 
very  fact  condemns  all  other  religious  systems  as 
inventions  of  the  devil,  intended,  as  St.  Paul  puts 
it,  to  seduce  the  hearts  of  the  innocent. 

Now,  that  Christ  did  put  such  an  obligation  upon 
all,  can  easily  be  demonstrated  from  the  various 
texts  in  which  He  makes  reference  to  His  Church. 
For  clearness'  sake  we  will  take  the  passage  that 
contains  the  commission  which  He  gave  His 
Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  And 
in  order  to  forestall  all  objections  that  might  be 
made  by  non-Catholics,  the  texts  in  question  will 
be  taken  from  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible. 
These     are     Christ's     words     commissioning     His 
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Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel :  "  All  authority 
hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded 
you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world."  ^  "  And  He  said  unto  them, 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  whole  creation.  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  disbelieveth  shall 
be  condemned."  ^^ 

In  these  words  Christ  put  upon  His  Apostles  a 
twofold  obligation.  First,  to  teach  all  nations;  not 
this  nation  or  that,  but  all  without  exception.  Or 
as  St.  Mark  words  it :  "  Preach  the  gospel  to  the 
whole  creation."  So  that  it  was  evidently  Christ's 
intention  that  His  religion  should  become  the  one 
universal  religion  of  the  world.  Men  might  per- 
haps refuse  to  accept  that  religion,  but  such  a  re- 
fusal would  be  against  His  wish  and  will  and  inten- 
tion. 

Secondly,  Christ  commissioned  His  Apostles,  not 
only  to  teach  all  nations,  without  exception,  but 
to  teach  all  the  same  identical  doctrines.  "  Teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  com- 

»  Matth.  XXVIII.  18-20.  10  Mark  XVI,  15,  16. 
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manded  you."  He  left  nothing  whatever  to  their 
own  choice  and  discretion.  They  were  to  teach  the 
whole  Gospel  to  all  nations :  all  things  whatsoever 
He  had  commanded,  to  the  whole  creation. 

And  whilst  He  thus  enjoined  upon  His  Apostles 
to  teach  all  nations,  and  to  teach  them  all  the  same 
truths,  He  solemnly,  and  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties, obliged  every  nation,  and  every  single  in- 
dividual, to  accept  and  believe  the  truths  thus  an- 
nounced. For  He  adds  immediately :  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned."  As  He  left 
nothing  to  the  discretion  of  the  Apostles  in  teaching, 
but  required  that  they  should  teach  all  nations,  and 
teach  them  the  whole  Gospel;  so  neither  did  He 
leave  anything  whatever  to  the  choice  of  those  to 
whom  the  Gospel  was  announced.  All  without  ex- 
ception must  believe,  and  believe  all  that  is  preached 
to  them;  for  if  they  believe  not  they  shall  be  con- 
demned, or  as  the  Protestant  Authorized  version  has 
it,  they  "  shall  be  damned." 

Does  that  sound  like  Religious  Indifferentism  ? 
Can  the  Christ  who  announced  with  such  terrible 
clearness  and  emphasis,  that  all  who  believed  not 
the  whole  Gospel  should  be  damned  —  can  that 
Christ  give  utterance  to  phrases  like  these? 
"  One  creed  is  as  pleasing  to  God  as  another." 
"  One  religion  is  as  good  as  another."     "  It  matters 
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not  what  a  man  believes,  provided  he  be  a  good  man 
after  his  own  fashion."  If  He  can,  He  is  not  God, 
for  He  contradicts  Himself;  and  yet,  as  was  shown 
in  a  previous  chapter,  Christ  is  True  God  of  True 
God  —  He  is  Truth  itself,  the  eternal  and  unchang- 
ing Truth. 

Again,  lest  any  objection  should  be  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  Apostles  were  weak  human  beings, 
liable  to  error  and  misapprehension,  and  that  there- 
fore those  to  whom  they  preached  might  unwit- 
tingly be  led  into  false  beliefs.  He  promised  His 
own  divine  help,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  the  doctrines  which  they  announced 
should  be  as  infallibly  true,  as  if  they  came  directly 
from  His  own  mouth.  "  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  ^^  "  But 
the  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I 
said  unto  you."  ^-  The  Apostles  were  indeed  fal- 
lible men,  but  Christ  sent  them  to  all  nations  as  in- 
fallible teachers,  whose  doctrines  were  to  be  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  His  own  truthfulness.  He  Himself 
had  come  into  the  world  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth,  and  that  testimony,  divine  and  infallible.  He 
would  present  to  all  nations,  through  the  teaching 

11  Matth.  XXVIII,  20.  12  John  XIV,  26. 
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of  His  Apostles.  For  "  as  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,"  He  said  to  them,  "  even  so  send  I  you." 
"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  commanded  you."  And  because  they  were 
to  teach  with  infallible  authority,  hence  all  were  to 
heed  their  teaching,  and  believe  the  same  with  un- 
questioning faith,  for  if  they  believed  not,  they 
should  "  be  damned." 

This  same  absolute  oneness  of  faith  and  religion, 
implied  in  Christ's  commission  to  His  Apostles,  is 
inferred  with  equal  clearness  from  every  reference 
which  He  makes  to  His  Church.  That  Church  He 
always  speaks  of  as  one,  not  as  many.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  one  family,  one  fold,  one  city,  one  kingdom. 
He  builds  it  upon  one  foundation,  the  rock,  which 
is  Peter.  He  appoints  but  one  supreme  pastor  to 
feed  His  lambs  and  to  guard  His  sheep;  but  one 
vicar  to  whom  He  gives  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  He  seems  to  have  multiplied  illustration 
upon  illustration,  and  figure  upon  figure,  in  order 
to  impress  upon  His  Apostles  the  absolute  necessity 
of  unity  in  the  faith. 

In  fact,  so  completely  does  He  appear  to  have 
been  taken  up  with  the  desire  for  unity  among  His 
followers,  that  He  gave  expression  to  it  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  making  it  even  the  object  of  His 
last  prayer  on  the  eve  of  His  death.     "  Holy  Father, 
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keep  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given  me; 
that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are."  ^^  And  to 
show  that  He  intended  this  unity  not  for  His 
Apostles  only,  but  for  all  who  might  believe  in  Him, 
He  added :  "  Neither  for  these  only  (the  Apostles) 
do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  that  believe  on  me 
through  their  word;  that  they  may  all  be  one."  ^'^ 
And  this  unity  among  His  followers,  which  He  de- 
sired so  earnestly  and  prayed  for  so  touchingly,  was 
to  be  most  perfect,  so  that  "  all  who  believeth  on 
Him  might  be  one  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are 
one."  Furthermore  this  perfect  unity,  modeled 
upon  the  ineffable  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
should  be  so  conspicuous  that  it  might  be  unto  all 
the  world  a  proof  of  His  own  divine  mission;  for 
He  adds :  "  I  pray  .  .  .  that  they  all  may  be 
one  .  .  .  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
didst  send  me." 

From  all  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  unity  of 
faith,  which  Christ  prayed  for  and  demanded  in  all 
His  followers,  is  most  absolute.  He  knows  noth- 
ing of  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  religion; 
nothing  of  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals ; 
nothing  of  "  Branch  Theories,"  or  any  other  theo- 
ries excogitated  by  modern  innovators.  His  final 
injunction  is :     "  Be  ye  one  in  faith,  as  the  Father 

13 John  XVII,  II.  "John  XVII,  20. 
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and  I  are  one  in  nature;  believe  the  whole  Gospel, 
or  you  shall  be  condemned." 

That  this  was  really  Christ's  mind  concerning 
the  matter  in  hand,  follows  also  with  unmistakable 
clearness  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostles 
understood  and  carried  out  the  sacred  commission 
of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Listen,  for  instance,  to 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  non-Catho- 
lics sometimes  foolishly  point  to  as  the  First  Prot- 
estant. "  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  in  the  Lord,  be- 
seech you  to  walk  worthily  of  the  calling  wherewith 
ye  were  called.  .  .  .  There  is  one  body  and  one 
Spirit,  even  as  also  ye  were  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all."  ^^  In  the  same  Epistle  he 
declares  that  Christ's  purpose  in  appointing  pastors 
in  His  Church  was  to  ensure  unity  of  faith  and  one- 
ness of  doctrine,  for  he  says :  "  And  he  gave  some 
to  be  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some, 
evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  unto  the  work  of 
ministering,  unto  the  building  up  of  the  body  of 
Christ:  till  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  .  .  . 
that  we  may  be  no  longer  children  tossed  to  and  fro, 
and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 

15  Ephes.  IV,  1-6. 
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sleight  of  men,  in  craftiness,  after  the  wiles  of 
error."  ^^ 

What  the  same  Apostle  thought  of  those  who 
ventured  to  reject  certain  doctrines,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  our  modern  Indifferentists,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  whom  he  directs 
how  to  deal  with  heretics,  that  is,  with  persons  who 
follow  their  own  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion.  He  writes :  "  A  man  that  is  heretical 
after  a  first  and  second  admonition  refuse;  know- 
ing that  such  a  one  is  perverted  and  sinneth,  being 
self -condemned."  ^^  The  same  course  of  action  he 
prescribes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome :  "  Now  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  are  causing 
the  divisions  and  occasions  of  stumbling,  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  which  ye  learned :  and  turn  away 
from  them.  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our 
Lord  Christ,  but  their  own  belly;  and  by  their 
smooth  and  fair  speech  they  beguile  the  hearts  of 
the  innocent."  ^^ 

Stronger  still  is  his  crushing  condemnation  of  dis- 
cord in  doctrine,  and  of  want  of  unity  in  faith, 
contained  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  some  of 
whom  were  wavering  in  the  faith  which  he  had 
preached  to  them.     "  I  marvel,"  he  writes,  "  that  ye 

16  XI,  11-14.  18  Rom.  XVI,  17,  18. 
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are  so  quickly  removing  from  him  that  called  you  in 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  a  different  gospel;  which 
is  not  another  gospel :  only  there  are  some  that 
trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should 
preach  unto  you  any  gospel  other  than  that  which 
we  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema.  As 
we  have  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again.  If  any 
man  preacheth  unto  you  any  gospel  other  than  that 
which  ye  received,  let  him  be  anathema. 
For  I  make  known  to  you,  brethren,  as  touching 
the  gospel  which  was  preached  by  me,  that  it  is  not 
after  man.  For  neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man, 
nor  was  I  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  me  through 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^^ 

Such  is  the  interpretation  which  the  great  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  put  upon  Christ's  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  One  Gospel  is  to 
be  preached  to  all,  and  if  any  one  venture  to  an- 
nounce a  different  gospel,  let  him  be  accursed. 
That  one  Gospel  is  to  be  received  by  every  one  in  its 
entirety,  and  if  any  one  refuse  so  to  receive  it,  if 
he  be  heretical,  that  is,  if  in  his  belief  he  differ  from 
the  Gospel  in  this  point  or  that,  avoid  that  man,  for 
he  is  perverted  and  sinneth,  being  self-condemned. 

From  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  St.  Paul  would 
make  short  work  of  our  modern  Religious  Indif- 
i»  Gal.  I,  6-13. 
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fereiitism.  Were  any  one  to  ask  him  whether  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  his  answer  would 
be :  "  Let  the  man  who  preaches  such  a  gospel  be 
anathema,  let  him  be  accursed."  This  is  a  terrible 
answer,  yet  it  is  but  the  answer  of  the  meek  and 
gentle  Christ  Himself,  Who  says:  "If  any  man 
believeth  not  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded my  Apostles  to  preach,  he  shall  be  con- 
demned." 

Hence  on  this  point,  as  on  all  others,  reason  and 
Revelation  are  in  perfect  accord.  Reason  teaches 
that  the  proposition,  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as 
another,  is  an  insult  to  God  and  to  man ;  because  it 
necessarily  implies  that  falsehood  is  as  good  as 
truth.  And  as  was  just  pointed  out,  Christ  has  an- 
nounced it  to  the  world  as  a  revealed  truth,  that 
this  same  proposition  shall  be  unto  him  who  accepts 
it  a  cause  of  eternal  damnation.  Consequently  Re- 
ligious Indifferentism  stands  condemned  by  both 
reason  and  Revelation. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

WHICH    IS    THE    ONE    TRUE    RELIGION? 

As  is  quite  obvious,  of  several  religions  which 
are  opposed  to  one  another  in  doctrine,  as  they 
needs  must  be,  only  one  can  be  true.  And  as  a 
false  religion  is  necessarily  evil,  because  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  God's  essential  truthfulness,  reason 
points  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
but  one  religion,  which  all  are  obliged  to  embrace. 
What  reason  thus  demonstrates  as  a  logical  neces- 
sity, Christ  Himself,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, taught  as  a  moral  duty,  when  He  said :  "  He 
that  believeth  not  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded shall  be  condemned."  Hence  there  rests 
upon  every  reasonable  being  the  strict  obligation  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  he  can,  which  is  the  true  re- 
ligion established  by  Christ;  and  the  further  duty  to 
embrace  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties that  may  bar  the  way.  Consequently  the 
vital  question  that  now  presents  itself  is:  Which 
is  the  true  religion? 

This  question,  as  is  manifest,  presupposes  that 
the  one  true  religion  established  by  Christ  still  ex- 
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ists  somewhere  upon  earth.  Nor  is  there  any  need 
of  proving  the  correctness  of  this  supposition.  For 
the  very  fact  that  Christ  built  His  Church  upon  a 
rock,  so  that  the  powers  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  it;  the  fact  that  He  commanded  the  Gospel 
to  be  preached  to  all  nations  and  to  every  creature ; 
and  the  further  fact  that  He  promised  those,  who 
were  to  announce  the  Gospel,  His  own  divine  as- 
sistance and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  till 
the  very  end  of  time,  places  the  indefectibility  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of  the 
one  true  religion,  beyond  the  possibility  of  all  rea- 
sonable doubt.  As  it  would  be  against  reason  and 
Revelation  to  hold  that  He  came  to  redeem  only 
the  men  who  were  contemporaneous  with  His  stay 
upon  earth,  so  also  would  it  be  against  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  maintain  that  His  Church,  or  the 
one  true  religion,  was  intended  only  for  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  Apostles.  Hence  the  religion, 
which  Christ  established  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  exists  to-day,  and  exists  in  all  the  fullness  of 
unadulterated  truth  with  which  it  was  dowered  by 
Him  as  its  divine  founder. 

Nor  is  its  mere  existence  a  certain  and  indis- 
putable fact,  but  it  must  needs  exist  as  a  visible 
religion,  which  can  be  recognized  by  all.  For  those 
terrible  words  of  Christ,  "  He  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  condemned,"  bear  reference  to  the  men  of 
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our  clay  as  well  as  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Apostles.  Consequently  the  one  true  religion, 
which  one  soever  it  be,  must  be  distinguishable  from 
all  others  in  such  wise,  that  any  sincere  and  earnest 
searcher  after  the  truth  can  satisfy  himself  that  it 
is  the  religion  which  Christ  established,  and  which 
he  is  bound  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation  to  em- 
brace. This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  Christ's  own 
teaching  on  the  matter,  for  He  calls  His  Church  a 
city  built  upon  a  mountain,  so  that  any  man  may 
behold  it  if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes  and  look. 

From  what  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  must  needs  be  granted  by  all  that  the  most 
essential  mark  of  Christ's  religion,  whereby  it  may 
with  certainty  be  recognized  as  His  own,  is  absolute 
unity  of  faith  among  all  believers.  Upon  this  He 
insisted  in  season  and  out  of  season;  He  not  only 
prayed  for  it  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  His  life, 
and  urged  it  upon  His  followers  on  all  occasions, 
but  He  made  it  so  essential  that  He  threatened 
eternal  damnation  to  every  one  who  should  in  the 
slightest  interfere  therewith,  by  refusing  to  believe 
the  whole  Gospel  as  preached  by  His  Apostles  and 
their  successors.  Nay,  He  made  that  unity  a  proof 
of  His  own  divine  mission,  saying:  "Holy 
Father  .  .  .  I  pray  .  .  .  that  they  all  may 
be  one  ...  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  me."     Hence  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
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a  religious  system,  which  has  not  this  unity,  cannot 
possibly  be  the  true  religion.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  exists  to-day 
but  one  religion  that  has,  and  always  had,  and 
always  will  have  this  unity  of  faith,  the  same  must 
be  admitted  to  be  the  true  religion  acknowledged  by 
Christ  as  His  own.  The  question,  therefore, 
Which  is  the  true  religion?  is  identical  with  this 
one :  Which  of  the  existing  Christian  religions  is 
the  only  one  that  has  this  absolute  unity  of  faith 
demanded  by  Christ  ? 

Now,  this  question  will  certainly  be  answered 
fully,  if  it  be  shown  that  there  exists  to-day  just 
one  religion  that  contains  within  itself  the  principle 
of  unity;  just  one  religion  that  actually  possesses 
unity ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  is  but  one  religion  that 
even  claims  to  have  unity.  A  religion  of  which 
these  three  points  can  simultaneously  be  predicated 
must  certainly  have  unity  of  faith;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  religion  of  which  not  one  of  these 
points  can  be  affirmed  can  certainly  have  no  unity  of 
faith.  Which  religion  has  this  unity,  and  which 
religions  have  not,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  at  present  about 
seven  hundred  different  religious  denominations, 
which  profess  to  prove  their  system  of  theology 
from  the  Bible,  and,  therefore,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, claim  Christ  as  the  founder  of  their  religion. 
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In  view  of  this  multiplicity  of  professedly  true  re- 
ligions, our  present  inquiry  would  seem  to  be  about 
as  hopeless  as  the  proverbial  search  after  a  needle 
in  a  haystack.  However,  we  can  facilitate  this  mat- 
ter considerably  by  following  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom of  dividing  all  these  systems  into  two  general 
classes,  represented  respectively  by  the  Catholic 
Church  as  one  class,  and  by  the  Protestant  Churches 
as  the  other.  The  reason  for  this  division  lies  pri- 
marily in  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Churches, 
though  at  variance  among  themselves  as  regards 
many  points  of  doctrine,  admit  one  and  all  the  same 
rule  of  faith,  and  this  rule  is  rejected  in  its  entirety 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an 
arbitrary  division,  made  to  bias  the  judgment  in 
solving  the  proposed  difficulty,  but  flows  sponta- 
neously from  the  very  essence  of  the  religions  in 
question,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  must  be  accept- 
able to  all.  Nor  can  any  one  reasonably  object 
that  the  Schismatical,  or  so-called  Orthodox 
Churches  of  Greece  and  Russia,  are  thus  left  out 
of  count;  for,  in  as  much  as  they  have  no  infallible 
judge  in  matters  of  faith,  they  naturally  belong  to 
the  same  category  as  the  numerous  progeny  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Hence  the  question: 
Which  is  the  true  religion?  is  narrowed  down  to 
this :  In  which  of  these  two  classes,  in  the  Catholic 
Church  or  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  is  found  that 
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unity  of  faith  which  is  an  essential  mark  of  the  true 
reHgion  estabhshed  by  Christ  ? 

If  we  now  examine  into  the  matter  with  a  view 
to  answer  this  question,  we  find  first  of  all  that  the 
Protestant  Churches,  whether  taken  collectively  or 
considered  singly,  do  not  possess  a  principle  of 
unity.  For  the  principle  of  unity  must  needs  be 
identical  with  the  rule  of  faith,  and  in  order  to  be 
a  unifying  principle,  it  must  of  its  own  nature  tend 
to  unite  individual  judgments  in  regard  to  revealed 
truths.  Yet  such  a  rule  of  faith  none  of  the  Prot- 
estant Churches  admit.  In  one  and  all  the  decision 
as  to  what  is  of  faith  rests  ultimately  with  the 
Bible  as  interpreted  by  each  individual  for  himself. 
But  the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by  the  individual, 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  individual's 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  or  the  individual's  pri- 
vate judgment  concerning  the  truth  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  and,  therefore  the  rule  of  faith, 
common  to  all  Protestant  Churches,  and  in  practice 
followed  by  every  one  of  them,  is  private  judgment. 
Now%  private  judgment,  so  far  from  being  a  princi- 
ple of  unity,  is  rather  a  source  of  division.  The 
old  saying,  ''''  Tot  sententiae,  qiiot  capita,"  as  many 
opinions  as  there  are  heads,  is  applicable  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  as  well  as  in  other  affairs  of  life, 
wdien  left  to  the  decision  of  many.  If  every  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Bible  were  as  clear  and  evi- 

21 
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dent  as  the  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four,  pri- 
vate judgment  might  possibly  be  compatible  with 
unity  in  faith ;  but  as  there  are  many  Biblical  truths 
that  are  anything  but  clear  and  evident,  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  applying  private  judgment  to  them  is 
the  veriest  Babel  of  conflicting  opinions.     Nay,  this 
diversity  of  opinion  is  apt  to  arise  even  in  cases 
where   the   truth    in   question    seems    to    be    quite 
obvious.     What,  for  instance,  could  be  simpler  and 
clearer  than  this   short  sentence,   spoken  by   Our 
Lord  at  the  Last  Supper:     "This  is  my  body"? 
It  is  a  direct  and  positive  statement,  containing  just 
four   words;  —  the    simplest    proposition    that    can 
possibly  be  uttered  by  man :  yet  hardly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  pri- 
vate judgment  as  a  rule  of  faith,  when  this  one 
short  sentence  was  interpreted,  as  a  contemporary 
writer  testifies,  in  as  many  as  two  hundred  different 
ways.     Surely  a  principle  that  can  give  rise  to  such 
a  variety  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  simplest  of  sentences  cannot  be  considered  a 
source  of  unity  in  the   faith.     Yet  every  rule  of 
faith,  that  the  different  Protestant  Churches  make 
use  of,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  this  one;  conse- 
quently not  one  of  these  churches  has  the  principle 
of  unity. 

And  as   Protestant  Churches  have  no  unifying 
principle,   so  neither  have  they  actual  unity.     Di- 
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vision,  dissension,  and  discord  have  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  Protestantism  from  its  very- 
birth;  so  much  so  that  it  alarmed  the  reformers 
themselves.  "  It  is  of  great  importance,"  wrote 
Calvin  to  his  fellow  reformer,  Melanchthon,  "  that 
the  divisions  which  subsist  among  us  should  not  be 
known  to  future  ages;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  that  we,  who  have  been  compelled 
to  make  a  separation  from  the  whole  world,  should 
have  agreed  so  ill  among  ourselves  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Reformation."  ^  To  this  Melanch- 
thon replied  that  "  the  Elbe,  with  all  its  waters, 
could  not  furnish  tears  enough  to  weep  over  the 
miseries  of  the  distracted  Reformation."  -  The 
same  note  of  alarm  is  sounded  by  Theodore  Beza, 
another  reformer.  "  Our  people,"  he  says,  "  are 
carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  H  you 
know  what  their  religion  is  to-day,  you  cannot  tell 
what  it  may  be  to-morrow.  There  is  not  a  single 
point  which  is  not  held  by  some  of  them  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  by  others  rejected  as  an  im- 
piety." 3 

Nor  is  it  the  different  denominations  only  that 
are  at  variance  with  one  another,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  but  there   exists  the  greatest   diversity  of 

1  Epist.  141.  3  Epist.  ad  Aud.  Dudit. 

-  Lib.  II.  Epist.  202. 
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opinion  even  among  the  members  of  one  and  the 
same  denomination.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  successive  unity  comes  in  question.  What 
was  yesterday  held  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  is  to- 
day rejected  as  rank  heresy.  The  course  of  Prot- 
estantism through  the  four  centuries  of  its  exist- 
ence is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  cast-off  doctrines, 
which  were  at  the  outset  retained,  then  called  in 
question,  then  modified,  and  finally  abandoned. 
The  eternity  of  hell,  the  necessity  of  faith,  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacraments,  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ, 
the  divine  personality  of  the  Saviour,  and  scores  of 
other  doctrines,  upon  which  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity  depends,  have  either  wholly  or  in  part 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  half- forgotten  fables, 
so  that  in  many  Churches  little  remains  save  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man, 
which  even  a  pagan  of  Nero's  time  might  have  pro- 
fessed without  running  the  slightest  risk  of  being 
called  upon  to  seal  his  faith  with  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life.  If  Luther  or  Calvin  or  Zwingli,  or  any  other 
of  the  so-called  refomiers  were  allowed  to  visit  to- 
day the  sects  which  they  founded  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  would  recognize  little  in  them 
as  their  own  besides  the  name. 

And  as  there  is  no  bond  of  union  with  the  past, 
so  neither  is  there  unity  of  faith  among  present 
members.     It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  tlie  world  to 
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find  even  a  small  number  of  Protestants  belonging 
to  the  same  denomination  that  agree  on  all  points 
of  doctrine.  Each  one  has  his  own  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and  as  often  as  not  these  opinions  are  irrec- 
oncilable, the  one  with  the  other.  Hence  there  is 
a  continual  splitting  up  of  older  sects  into  new  ones, 
the  oddity  of  whose  names  is  not  more  striking 
than  the  strangeness  of  their  doctrines.  As  an  in- 
stance take  the  Baptist  Church,  which  is  said  to 
number  some  four  million  communicants  in  this 
country.  Internal  dissension  has  been  so  active 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  thirteen  new  denominations, 
each  one  of  which  contends  that  it  possesses  the 
pure  Gospel.  Hence  we  have  the  Regular  North 
Baptists,  the  Regular  South  Baptists,  the  Regular 
Colored  Baptists,  the  Six  Principles  Baptists,  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists,  the  Free  Will  Baptists,  the 
Original  Free  Will  Baptists,  the  General  Baptists, 
the  United  Baptists,  the  Separate  Baptists,  the  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Christ,  the  Primitive  Baptists,  and 
lastly  the  Old  Two  Seed  in  the  Spirit  Predesti- 
narian  Baptists.  A  similar  condition  of  things 
obtains  in  other  denominations.  Thus  the  Presby- 
terian Church  comprises  twelve  separate  religious 
bodies,  differing  in  doctrine,  the  Methodist  Church 
seventeen,  and  the  Lutheran  twenty-two.  Nay, 
even  where  this  actual  splitting  up  of  older  sects 
into  new  ones  does  not  seem  to  occur,  there  is  unity 
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only  in  so  far  as  all  agree  to  disagree.  What  Dr. 
Ryle,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  said  some 
years  ago  of  his  ONvn  Church,  is  wholly  or  in  part 
applicable  to  every  Protestant  denomination  exist- 
ing to-day.  "  The  English  Church,"  he  said,  "  is 
in  such  a  state  of  chaotic  anarchy  and  lawlessness 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  matter  a  jot  what  a  clergy- 
man holds  and  believes."  ^  The  same  point  was 
strikingly  illustrated  a  few  years  ago  in  our  own 
country,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  T. 
Carter,  of  the  Nassau  Presbytery,  Long  Island. 
He  absolutely  refused  to  believe  in  the  fall  of  man, 
the  redemption  by  blood,  and  other  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  yet  the 
Presbytery  decided  that  brother  Carter  might,  his 
heterodox  views  notwithstanding,  continue  his  hon- 
ored connection  with  the  Presbyterian  communion. 
Surely  where  such  things  happen  it  were  idle  to  look 
for  unity  of  faith. 

But  what  is  worse  still,  not  only  is  there  no  actual 
unity  of  faith  anywhere  in  these  Churches,  but  they 
do  not  even  lay  claim  to  such  unity.  This  may  seem 
strange,  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  admitted  by 
eminent  Protestant  divines.  As  early  as  1868,  the 
Protestant  bishops  of  England,  gathered  in  Convo- 
cation, announced  this  openly  to  the  world.  His 
Lordship  of  Winchester  maintained  that  "  discord 

4  Quoted  by  C.  Coupe,  Where  is  the  Church?  p.  44. 
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in  doctrine  is  a  thing  as  inevitable  as  that  different 
men  should  have  different  faces."  His  Lordship 
of  Salisbury  opined  that  "  if  any  attempt  were  made 
to  enforce  a  uniform  creed,  it  would  break  up  the 
Church."  His  Lordship  of  Ely  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  "  at  all  times  since  the  Reformation 
people  had  been  allowed  to  hold  extreme  doctrines 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other."  Whilst  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  remarked :  "  As  to  diver- 
gences of  opinion  among  the  clergy,  I  do  not  wish  to 
restrain  and  curb  the  liberty  of  the  clergy."  ^ 
Statements  like  these  do  not  only  prove  the  absence 
of  all  unity  in  the  faith,  but  they  are  a  positive  re- 
nunciation of  the  same. 

And  the  condition  of  things  that  obtains  in  con- 
servative England,  has  its  counterpart  in  Protestant 
Churches  wherever  found.  How  matters  stand  in 
our  own  country  may,  to  some  extent,  be  inferred 
from  the  case  of  Dr.  Carter,  commented  upon  in  a 
previous  paragraph.  It  is  the  same  in  Germany, 
the  birthplace  of  Protestantism.  When  about  five 
years  ago  the  Society  of  "  Liberal "  Church  Mem- 
bers in  Mannheim,  Baden,  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  Synodal  Council,  demanding  undogmatic  Chris- 
tianity, the  Council  returned  this  characteristic 
reply :  "  There  exist  and  have  for  a  long  time  ex- 
isted in  the  Evangelical  Church  two  currents,  both 

5  Quoted  by  C.  Coupe,  Where  is  the  Church?  pp.  46,  47. 
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as  natural  as  they  are  necessary.  The  one  conserva- 
tive, holding  fast  to  the  received  doctrines ;  the  other 
progressive,  always  questioning,  always  seeking  to 
harmonize  our  traditional  faith  with  modern  ideas. 
Both  parties  have  a  right  to  exist  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Hence  we  must  refuse  to  consider  the 
petition,  as  we  cannot,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  favor 
one  party  at  the  expense  of  the  other."  Apparently 
the  Council  refused  to  indorse  undogmatic  Christi- 
anity, yet  in  reality  it  accepts  the  same  as  an  ac- 
complished and  "  necessary  fact,"  and  by  so  doing 
renounces  all  claim  to  unity  in  the  faith. 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  representative  men 
of  other  Protestant  denominations.  Freedom  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  faith  is  the  watchword  of  one 
and  all.  And  necessarily  so.  As  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Mark's,  in  Berlin,  well  put  it,  when  their  pas- 
tor, in  one  of  his  sermons,  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  was  "  mildly  rebuked "  by  the  Con- 
sistory, "  it  is  contrary  to  the  Protestant  principles 
of  private  interpretation  to  gag  a  minister  by  warn- 
ings and  threats."  Yes,  so  it  is;  as  each  one  is  sup- 
posed to  be  his  own  Daniel,  there  is  among  Prot- 
estants no  room  for  authoritative  "  warnings  "  in 
matters  of  faith,  but  neither  is  there  room  for  unity. 
Rejection  of  the  one  implies  renunciation  of  the 
other ;  hence  it  can  truly  be  said  that  Protestants  do 
not  even  lay  claim  to  unity  in  the  faith,  but  rather 
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reject  the  same  as  opposed  to  the  fundamental  prm- 
ciple  of  their  system. 

Can  this  renunciation  of  unity  be  reconciled  with 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  expressed  in  the  words,  "  He 
that  believeth  not  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded shall  be  condemned  "?  Does  it  agree  with 
the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  "  H  we,  nay,  if  an  angel 
from  heaven,  preach  to  you  a  gospel  other  than  that 
which  you  have  received,  let  him  be  anathema  "  ? 
If  it  does,  then  one  contradictory  is  as  true  as  the 
other ;  then  black  is  white  and  white  is  black.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  may  be  said  of  Protestant  re- 
ligions, they  certainly  are  not  the  religion  that 
Christ  acknowledges  as  His  own ;  for  they,  one  and 
all,  lack  the  essential  mark  which  Christ  impressed 
upon  His  Church  for  all  times  —  unity  of  faith  and 
oneness  of  doctrine.  And  this  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  Eastern  Schismatical  Churches,  because 
in  the  absence  of  an  infallible  and  universal  rule  of 
faith,  sects  are  forming  with  such  rapidity  within 
these  same  churches,  that  years  ago  Czar  Nicholas  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  Russia  would  perish 
by  her  religious  divisions. 

From  this  we  might  safely  infer  that  the  one  true 
religion  established  by  Christ  is  found  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Because,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter,  the  true  religion  must  exist  to- 
day, and  since  it  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  non- 
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.Catholic  Churches,  it  follows  unavoidably  that  it 
must  and  does  exist  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
argument  is  conclusive,  even  as  it  stands;  but  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  show  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  that  unity  of 
faith  which  is  an  essential  mark  of  the  true  religion. 
And,  first  of  all,  the  Catholic  Church  possesses 
most  certainly  the  principle  of  unity.  The  one  rule 
of  faith  admitted  and  accepted  by  all  Catholics  is 
the  infallible  Church,  handing  down  and  interpret- 
ing the  truths  of  Revelation;  and  this  is  a  principle 
necessarily  directed  to  bring  men's  minds  into  one- 
ness of  thought.  It  is  a  principle  that  begets  in 
every  mind  absolute  certainty,  for  in  its  last  analysis 
it  is  the  infallible  voice  of  God,  independent  of 
human  wisdom,  though  manifested  through  human 
agency.  The  Christ  who  said  to  His  Apostles : 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  abides  to-day  in  the  Church  which  He  built 
upon  the  rock,  so  that  the  gates  of  hell,  the  powers 
of  error  and  of  falsehood,  may  not  prevail  against 
it.  No  individual  Catholic  ever  takes  it  upon  him- 
self to  decide  finally  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  re- 
vealed truth ;  that  belongs  either  to  a  general  council 
presided  over  by  the  Pope,  or  to  the  Pope  himself, 
when  he  acts  as  supreme  teacher  of  all  the  faith- 
ful in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  Nor  does  the 
Pope,  whether  in  union  with  the  council,  or  acting 
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by  himself,  speak  in  these  matters  simply  as  a  human 
being,  but  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  under  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  places  the  seal 
of  His  own  essential  truthfulness  upon  all  doc- 
trinal definitions.  Hence  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith 
is  one  and  indivisible,  the  same  for  all  times  and  for 
all  nations.  What  is  proposed  to  the  belief  of  one, 
is  proposed  to  the  belief  of  all;  what  is  once  defined 
as  an  article  of  the  faith,  remains  an  article  of  the 
faith  forever.  And  as  each  and  every  one  of  the 
faithful  is  obliged,  under  pain  of  immediate  separa- 
tion from  the  church,  to  give  his  full  and  uncondi- 
tioned assent  to  the  truth  thus  defined  and  proposed, 
the  accepted  rule  of  faith  is  of  its  very  nature 
productive  of  the  most  perfect  unity  of  belief  and 
oneness  of  doctrine. 

As  in  principle  so  also  in  fact  is  there  found  in 
the  Catholic  Church  the  most  perfect  unity  of  faith, 
both  successive  and  simultaneous.  There  is  not  a 
single  doctrine,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  flocks,  that  is  not  so  accepted  to-day  by 
every  Catholic.  Neither  is  there  a  single  truth  now 
held  as  revealed,  which  was  not  also  firmly,  though 
perhaps  only  implicitly,  believed  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  Change  of  extrinsic  conditions  has  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  called  for  a  fuller  declaration  and  au- 
thoritative definition  of  many  truths,  but  the  truths 
themselves  thus   explicitly   defined   were  contained 
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in  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  first  Christians,  and 
were  impHcitly  accepted  by  them  on  the  infaUible 
authority  of  the  Apostohc  Church.  The  Deposit  of 
Faith  was  complete  at  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle, 
and  from  that  Deposit  not  an  iota  has  ever  been 
removed,  nor  has  an  iota  ever  been  added  thereto. 
The  present  and  the  past  are  one  in  faith,  identical 
in  doctrine. 

Nor  is  this  unity  of  faith  less  perfect  as  it  exists 
among  the  faithful  of  the  present  day.  Go  where 
you  will,  visit  what  lands  you  list;  roam  from  con- 
tinent to  continent,  sail  to  islands  most  remote : 
everywhere  you  will  find  children  of  this  one  church 
—  you  will  find  them  among  all  peoples  and  tribes 
and  nations  —  the  most  diverse  in  language  and 
customs  and  conditions  of  life;  yet  everywhere, 
and  under  all  conditions,  you  will  find  them  one  in 
faith,  accepting  without  a  moment's  hesitation  what- 
soever Christ's  Vicar  upon  earth  proposes  to  their 
belief,  so  that  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  million  men  and  women  rises 
heavenward  this  one  sublime  act  of  faith.  "  O  my 
God,  I  believe  all  the  sacred  truths  which  Thy  Holy 
Church  believes  and  teaches,  because  Thou  hast  re- 
vealed them,  Who  canst  not  deceive  nor  be  de- 
ceived." It  is  a  unity  such  as  Christ  prayed  for  on 
the    eve    of    His    death,    when    He    said :     "  Holy 
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Father  ...  for  them  also  do  I  pray  who 
shall  believe  in  me  .  .  .  that  they  may  be  one 
even  as  we  are  one." 

Lastly,  the  Catholic  Church  lays  the  most  absolute 
claim  to  this  unity  of  faith.  In  matters  of  revealed 
truth  she  grants  no  liberty  of  opinion.  Any  one  of 
her  children,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  lay  or  cleric,  king 
or  cardinal,  who  refuses  to  say  with  his  whole  heart, 
"  I  believe  all  the  sacred  truths  which  the  Catholic 
Church  believes  and  teaches,"  is  cut  off  from  her 
communion  and  cast  aside  as  a  dead  member.  She 
carries  out  to  the  letter  her  Divine  Founder's  be- 
hest: "If  any  man  will  not  hear  the  Church,  let 
him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican."  ^  She 
follows  the  direction  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus :  "  If  a 
man  be  a  heretic  admonish  him  once  or  twice,  and 
then  avoid  the  man."  She  says  with  the  same  great 
Apostle  to  every  one  of  her  children :  "  Though  an 
angel  from  heaven  should  preach  to  you  a  gospel 
other  than  that  which  I  have  preached  unto  you,  I 
say  let  him  be  anathema."  '''  Protestants  call  this 
bigotry;  yet  why  do  they  not  fling  that  term  of  re- 
proach into  the  face  of  St.  Paul?  Why  do  they  not 
urge  it  against  Christ?  They  call  it  bigotry;  and 
yet  can  they  not  see  that  by  so  doing  they  renounce 
their  own  claim  to  unity  of  faith,  and  concede  that 

8  Matth.  XVI,  17.  7  Gal.  I,  8. 
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of  their  rival  ?     Truly  they  stand  condemned  out  of 
their  own  mouth. 

Hence  whatever  way  we  look  at  it,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  certainly  unity  of  faith;  its  presence  is 
most  conspicuous.  And  again,  whatever  way  we 
look  at  it,  Protestant  Churches  have  certainly  no 
unity  of  faith;  its  absence  is  most  notorious.  Yet 
Christ  says  in  explicit  terms  that  unity  of  faith  is 
an  essential  mark  of  the  one  true  religion  which  He 
has  established :  consequently  it  follows  as  a  logical 
necessity  that  the  true  religion,  of  which  we  are  in 
quest,  is  none  other  than  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  OBLIGATION  OF  EMBRACING  THE  ONE  TRUE 
RELIGION 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  it  has  been  shown  to 
evidence,  that  God  has  proposed  to  the  world  a  def- 
inite form  of  rehgion.  He  has  manifested  through 
His  own  Son  what  men  must  believe  and  what  they 
must  do.  "  Teach  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you,"  ^  was  Christ's  com- 
mission to  His  Apostles.  So  solemn  did  He  make 
the  obligation  of  receiving  said  teaching,  that  He 
threatened  eternal  damnation  to  every  one  who 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  same.  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  condemned."  ^  Nor  did  He 
leave  room  for  any  exception,  whereby  men  might 
consider  themselves  exempt  from  this  obligation. 
He  clearly  foresaw  all  the  difficulties  that  might  bar 
men's  way  to  true  religion,  yet  these  difficulties  He 
set  entirely  aside.  ''  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  ^ 
Whoso,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  influenced  by  tem- 

1  Matth.  XXVIII,  20.  3  Matth.  X,  zy, 

2  Mark  XVI,  16. 
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poral  considerations,  even  though  they  be  of  so  sa- 
cred a  character  as  the  love  of  father  and  mother, 
can  have  no  part  with  Christ  —  cannot  belong  to  the 
household  of  God.  Conversion  to  the  true  faith 
may  involve  financial  ruin,  loss  of  social  prestige, 
yea  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  yet  it  matters  not;  the 
moment  a  person  recognizes  the  true  religion,  his 
course  lies  clearly  before  him  —  he  must  leave  all 
and  follow  Christ.  In  this  matter  Christ  knows  of 
no  compromise.  "If  thy  right  eye  scandalize  thee, 
pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee,"  ■*  is  a  direction 
that  applies  no  less  to  obstacles  standing  in  the  way 
of  conversion  than  to  the  proximate  occasions  to  sin. 
The  one  and  the  other,  if  yielded  to,  makes  a  man 
"  guilty  of  hell-fire."  The  obligation,  therefore,  of 
embracing  the  true  religion  is  absolute  —  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  obligation  of  obeying  God  rather  than 
man. 

Again,  as  it  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  the  one  true  religion,  established  by 
Christ,  is  found  in  the  Catholic  Church  alone,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  all  are  in  duty  bound  to  pro- 
fess the  Catholic  religion.  This  is  an  unavoidable 
conclusion  of  the  foregoing  discussion.  We  may 
look  at  the  matter  from  what  view-point  we  please, 
we  can  never  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
4  Matth.  V,  29. 
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Church  alone  corresponds  to  the  portrait  which  the 
God-Man  has  left  us  of  His  own  Church  as  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel.  She  alone  has  that  unity 
of  faith  and  oneness  of  doctrine  which  Christ  Him- 
self has  made  the  proof  of  His  own  divine  mission. 
Hence  if  there  rests  upon  all  the  solemn  duty  to 
embrace  the  true  faith,  they  must  needs,  in  order 
to  comply  with  this  duty,  become  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  objected  that  this  is  all  more 
or  less  theoretical.  Taking  men  as  they  are,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  them  never  advert 
to  the  claims  of  the  one  true  religion,  and  so  the 
obligation  of  embracing  it  is  practically  non-existent. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this  objection,  yet  it  fails 
of  its  purpose.  In  many  instances  the  principal 
reason  why  people  do  not  advert  to  the  claims  of 
the  one  true  religion  is  their  culpable  indifference 
to  these  claims.  They  are  so  immersed  in  the  things 
of  sense  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  supersensible 
and  the  supernatural.  Against  their  better  judg- 
ment they  busy  themselves  exclusively  with  temporal 
interests,  and  hence  they  are  "  of  the  earth  earthy." 
The  light  of  faith  is  withheld  from  their  minds  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  follow  the  light  of  reason.  In 
many  cases  this  may,  indeed,  be  owing  to  the  uncon- 
scious influence  of  early  prejudices,  but  in  many 
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more  it  has  its  final  explanation  in  that  religious  in- 
difference of  which  the  world  to-day  is  sick  unto 
death;  and  this  indifference  does  not  cancel  men's 
responsibility.  In  their  own  hearts  they  know  well 
enough  that  they  must  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  its  justice  "  :  they  know  well  enough  that 
the  God  of  truth  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  practices  of  His  own  creatures. 
Hence  if  they  do  not  advert  to  the  claims  of  the  true 
religion,  that  want  of  advertence  must  in  large 
measure  be  laid  at  their  own  door. 

That  it  is  chiefly  indifference  which  keeps  men 
from  finding  and  embracing  the  true  faith,  may  per- 
haps be  more  clearly  inferred  from  a  few  practical 
considerations.  It  may  be  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  a  person  has  not  as  yet  proceeded  farther  in 
his  religious  views  than  simply  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  God,  to  whom  he  is  responsible; 
yet  if  he  take  a  reasonable  interest  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  he  will  not  long  remain  in  this  vague  and 
undefined  mental  condition.  There  is  always  pres- 
ent in  his  heart  a  secret  longing  to  know  more 
about  God,  and  this  longing  soon  gives  rise  to  the 
thought  that  God  may  have  manifested  Himself 
more  fully  and  clearly  than  is  possible  through  the 
creatures  of  His  hands.  He  begins  to  suspect  that 
a  special  revelation  may  have  taken  place,  which 
brings  man  nearer  to  his  God.     This  suspicion  gains 
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in  force  when  he  considers  that  vast  multitudes  of 
the  world's  wisest  and  best  men  positively  affirm 
and  defend  such  a  revelation,  and  are  ready  at  any 
moment  to  seal  their  faith  with  their  heart's  best 
blood.  And  that  not  only  men  of  the  present  day, 
but  men  belonging  to  every  age,  reaching  back  as  far 
as  history  can  unseal  the  distant  past.  Here  reason 
steps  in  and  points  to  the  fact  that  God  does  not 
reveal  Himself  to  mankind  without  implying  the 
positive  command  that  all  endeavor,  to  the  best  of 
their  powder,  to  attain  to  a  full  knowledge  of  that 
revelation.  If  at  this  juncture  he  be  sincere  and 
earnest  in  his  search  after  the  truth,  he  will  humbly 
ask  for  light  and  guidance,  and  will  seek  instruction 
from  books  and  persons,  who  are  able  to  solve  the 
doubts  that  have  arisen  in  his  mind.  As  a  result  of 
this  inquiry,  he  will  sooner  or  later  become  con- 
vinced of  the  truth,  and  through  God's  grace  join 
the  Church  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  be  indifferent,  he  will,  like 
Pilate  of  old,  ask  flippantly :  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  and 
then  go  his  way  without  waiting  for  an  answer; 
and  the  last  state  of  that  man  will  be  worse  than  the 
first,  because,  like  his  prototype,  he  will  in  the  end 
condemn  the  Just  One  without  a  hearing. 

Similarly,  if  the  person  in  question  w^re  indeed 
a  believing  Christian,  yet  belonged  to  one  of  the 
numerous  sects  which  took  their  rise  in  the  six- 
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teenth  century  or  later,  he  would,  if  earnestly  so- 
licitous about  the  truth,  become  in  course  of  time  a 
member  of  the  one  true  Church.  It  may  be  that  for 
some  time  he  is  in  perfectly  good  faith  about  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  but  if  he  considers  the  matter 
carefully,  sooner  or  later  doubts  will  arise  in  his 
mind.  The  very  fact  that  his  religion  can  by  no 
manner  of  explanation  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  is  alone  reason  enough  to  condemn  it  as 
an  innovation.  Then  if  he  considers  the  persons 
who  started  it,  and  reflects  how  little  they  had  in 
common  with  the  Apostles,  whom  Christ  coni- 
missioned  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  his 
misgivings  only  gather  additional  force.  Finally, 
if  he  realizes,  as  he  certainly  will,  that  there  are 
scarcely  two  of  his  own  denomination  who  believe 
precisely  the  same  points  of  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the 
evident  fact  that  truth  is  one  and  cannot  be  at 
variance  with  itself,  he  must,  and  with  the  grace  of 
God  he  will,  recognize  it  as  his  solemn  duty  to  in- 
quire seriously,  whether  his  religion  is  the  true  one ; 
or  whether  perhaps  the  one  true  religion  is  not  found 
in  the  Church  where  all  are  one  in  faith,  even  as 
were  the  Apostles  when  the  Pentecostal  fires  were 
showered  down  upon  the  earth.  Once  arrived  at 
this  state  of  mind,  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  seek 
further  enlightenment.     If  he  is  sincerelv  desirous 
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of  learning  the  truth,  as  he  needs  must  be,  he  wiU 
consult  those  whose  position  enables  them  to  point 
the  way  to  the  true  Church;  he  will  have  recourse 
to  fervent  prayer  for  light,  and  in  the  end  he  will 
return  to  the  true  fold  from  which  his  forefathers 
strayed  in  an  evil  hour.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  be 
indifferent  about  the  matter,  he  will  endeavor  to 
quiet  his  conscience  by  maintaining  that  "  one  re- 
ligion is  about  as  good  as  another,"  that  "  it  matters 
not  what  a  man  believes,  provided  he  be  a  good 
man  after  his  own  fashion ;  "  and  so  he  will  shut  out 
the  light  of  truth,  until  on  the  great  day  of  universal 
revelation  it  will  finally  break  in  upon  him  in  all  its 
terrible  brightness,  but  only  to  show  him  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  guilt  which  he  incurred,  when  he 
hardened  his  heart  against  the  voice  of  God. 

The  theory,  therefore,  that  the  obligation  of  em- 
bracing the  true  religion,  which  is  so  clear  in  the  ab- 
stract, finds  but  little  application  in  the  concrete, 
is  wholly  without  foundation.  It  can,  indeed,  not 
be  denied  that  many  non-Catholics  are  in  good 
faith  about  the  truth  of  their  own  religion;  but 
neither  can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  many  more 
with  whom  this  good  faith  is  impossible.  There 
are  still  men  and  women  whom  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices, resulting  from  nearly  four  centuries  of  the 
grossest  calumnies  against  the  true  Church,  have  so 
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effectually  blinded  to  the  light  of  truth,  that  they 
are  not  responsible  before  God :  yet  the  number  of 
such  persons  is  daily  diminishing;  prejudice  is  fast 
making  room  for  indifference,  and  the  indifferent 
"  stand  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouth." 


CONCLUSION 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  attempt 
at  Christian  and  Catholic  Apologetics  than  by  citing 
an  extract  from  a  very  convincing  article  written  by 
William  F.  Poland,  S.  J.  It  is  found  in  the  Young 
Men's  Sodality  Bulletin  of  1891,  and  is  entitled: 
Thoughts  For  Thoughtful  Non-Catholics.  In  it  he 
says: 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  about  the  truth  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  a  hearing  for  it  from  those  who  are  in 
error.  Men  looking  for  something  consistent  in 
religious  tenets,  will  usually  try  every  error  before 
they  consent  to  examine  the  truth.  They  seem  to 
scent  the  truth  just  to  fight  shy  of  it.  When  every 
error  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  the 
truth  has  stood  before  them  waiting  for  a  hearing, 
they  will  say,  "  Well,  there  is  no  use  searching  any 
further ; "  or,  at  most  like  Pilate,  they  will  ask 
"  What  is  truth  ?  "  and  turn  upon  their  heels  and 
walk  away. 

I  speak  in  a  sincere  and  nowise  unkind  spirit.  If 
what  I  say  is  distasteful,  I  disclaim,  in  it,  any  other 
spirit  than  that  of  charity  and  earnestness.  It  is 
333 
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time  for  the  non-Catholics  of  America,  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  to  give  up  toying  with  re- 
ligion. They  are  doing  nothing  more.  Their  con- 
venticles and  their  disputes  about  what  they  do  or 
do  not,  or  may,  perhaps,  after  all,  believe;  their  fine 
temples  and  empty  pews;  their  mimicry  of  Catholic 
ceremony  on  the  one  hand  and  stout  denunciation  of 
it  on  the  other,  prove  that  they  are  all  at  sea  upon 
the  question  of  questions. 

If  you  believe  in  Christianity,  and  you  do  be- 
lieve, you  certainly  cannot  suppose  that  Christ  es- 
tablished four  hundred  churches,  all  contradicting 
one  another.  If,  for  instance,  Christ  taught 
eternal  punishment,  then,  certainly,  the  preacher  who 
denies  the  eternity  of  punishment  cannot  be  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Christ;  and  the  sect  that  pro- 
fesses that  denial  cannot  claim  to  be  founded  by 
Christ. 

The  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  great 
fact  that  cannot  be  ignored.  No  sincere-minded 
non-Catholic  can  examine  candidly  the  fact  and 
origin  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  still  contend 
sincerely  that  he  is  in  the  right.  No  one  has  ever 
sincerely  examined  the  Catholic  religion  without 
becoming  convinced  of  its  truth.  You  may  say 
that  many  have  examined  and  have  not  become 
Catholics.  Well,  then,  either  they  did  not  examine 
sincerely  or  fully,  or  if  they  did,  they  refused  after 
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conviction,  through  earthly  motives,  to  follow  the 
voice  of  conscience. 

There  is  no  one  of  the  "  sects  "  that  can  show  any 
shadow  of  succession  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
They  are  called  by  the  names  of  mortal  men  — 
many  of  whom  are  anything  but  an  honor  to  the 
race.  There  is  not  a  respectable  Lutheran  to-day 
who  would  sit  at  table  with  Martin  Luther.  No 
decent  Anglican  to-day  would  let  Henry  VIII  cross 
his  threshold.     Founders!! 

To  the  "  Non-Catholic  Christian  "  in  America, 
the  marvelous  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  here  in 
the  United  States  should  be  a  mark  of  her  divinity. 
In  eighty-five  dioceses,  containing  nine  million  peo- 
ple (which,  since  this  was  written,  have  increased 
to  ninety-eight  and  fourteen  million  respectively), 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  difference  in  belief.  If  the 
Church  did  not  hold  the  unchangeable  truth,  we 
should  soon  see  each  diocese  a  sect,  and  soon  after, 
a  new  sect  in  each  parish. 

You  are  not  assured  that  you  are  right.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  sure  that  she  is  right  and  that  all 
the  sects  are  wrong.  Hence,  if  you  have  a  regard 
for  your  salvation  you  are  bound  to  examine.  If 
you  were  pressed  with  hunger  and  in  danger  of 
starvation,  and  fifty  pieces  of  money  were  placed 
before  you  to  choose  from;  if,  moreover,  not  know- 
ing whether  they  were  counterfeit,  you  should  take 
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one  and  start  off  to  buy  some  bread;  if  at  that  in- 
stant a  friend  should  say  to  you,  "  You  have  a 
counterfeit  coin,"  you  would  answer,  "  How  shall 
I  know  the  good  coin?"  If  then  your  friend 
should  say  to  you,  "  Forty-nine  of  these  coins  are 
counterfeits,  but  here  is  a  good  one.  Take  it  and 
buy  some  bread.  I  know^  the  coin.  I  have  used 
it  myself,"  what  would  you  do?  Would  you  cling 
to  the  counterfeit?  If  you  suffered  starvation  on 
that  account  would  it  not  be  your  own  fault? 
Would  it  not  be  wisdom  for  you  at  least  to  take 
that  particular  coin  and  test  it?  Apply  this  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  good  coin;  the  others 
are  spurious.  You  doubt.  If  in  your  state  of  doubt 
you  still  cling  to  the  counterfeit  when  you  have  the 
chance  to  test  what  I  assure  you  is  the  true  Church, 
are  you  not  responsible  for  the  damage  that  will 
follow  ? 

Outside  of  the  "  Sects  "  it  has  never  been  heard 
that  a  body  of  men  pretended  to  absolute  intellectual 
independence,  and  yet  subscribed  without  any  in- 
quiry to  the  proclamations  of  a  leader  or  even  of 
one  leader  after  another.  Yet  this  is  what  goes  on 
in  the  great  body  Protestant.  The  adherents  of  its 
sections  holding  intellectual  independence  as  the 
first  principle,  still  accept  without  examination  what- 
ever the  preacher  chooses  to  give  them. 

But  is  the  principle  of  private  judgment  really  the 
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invention  of  Protestantism?  No:  it  has  been  the 
pretext  of  all  the  sects  of  nineteen  centuries.  Prot- 
estantism is  simply  the  rejection  of  authority.  To 
succeed  it  had  to  proclaim  the  principle  of  private 
judgment.  And  whilst  proclaiming  this  it  was  in- 
consistent enough  to  try  to  impose  a  belief  upon  its 
members.  It  thus  broke  up  into  sect  after  sect  on 
the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and  unless  it  goes 
back  to  authority,  it  will  go  on  breaking  up,  until 
the  few  members  that  remain  become  either  Catho- 
lics or  unbelievers. 

Private  judgment  means  No  Church.  A  church 
is  a  body  of  men  with  a  common  belief.  Private 
judgment  is  the  opinion  of  an  individual.  Is  an  in- 
dividual a  Church?  Or  if  the  "  sects  "  claim  to  be 
Churches,  what  becomes  of  their  private  judgment? 
Accordingly,  we  see  they  are  beginning  to  reject  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  What  kind  of  a  Church  of  Christ  is  that 
which  recognizes  as  its  members  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  ?     Surely  it  is  not  the  True  Church  of  Christ. 

The  doctrines  of  Christ  are  unchangeable.  How 
then  does  the  Methodist  differ  from  the  Baptist,  the 
Baptist  from  the  Presbyterian,  the  Presbyterian 
from  the  Episcopalian,  the  Episcopalian  from  the 
Lutheran  ?  And  withal,  how  are  they  all  willing  to 
acknowledge    one   another   as    of    the    Church    of 
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Christ?  Is  it  in  keeping  with  a  profession  of 
Christianity  to  say  that  Christ  in  founding  a  Church 
left  mankind  in  the  utter  impossibihty  of  finding 
out  what  He  taught?  Yet  this  is  the  position  that 
every  Protestant  holds.  For  whilst  admitting  one 
doctrine  he  allows  that  it  may  not  be  true;  that 
those  who  assert  the  opposite  may  be  right;  that, 
therefore,  he  himself  may  change  his  mind  to-mor- 
row and  change  it  back  again  the  day  after. 

If  you  say  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  the 
rule  of  faith,  what  are  you  going  to  allow  for  the 
thousands  who  cannot  read?  How  did  people  get 
along  for  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Bible  became 
common  through  the  printing  press?  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  no  Bible.  Books  written  by 
hand  were  too  costly.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
could  not  read.  Do  you  make  the  printing  press 
the  condition  of  faith? 

Moreover,  even  with  your  Bible,  I  will  ask  you  to 
prove  me  just  one  point  of  discipline.  Find  me  in  the 
Bible  anything  about  the  observance  of  the  Sunday. 
The  Bible  speaks  only  of  Saturday.  How  was  the 
day  of  religious  observance  changed  from  Satur- 
day to  Sunday  ?  Did  the  non-Catholic  body  do  it  ? 
On  whose  authority  does  the  non-Catholic  body 
observe  the  Sunday? 

As  a  non-Catholic,  how  do  you  prove  the  inspira- 
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tion  of  the  Bible?  As  a  iion-Catholic,  you  cannot 
prove  it.  You  accept  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
on  the  testimony,  the  authority  of  the  CathoHc 
Church.  You  have  it  no  other  way;  and  then  you 
turn  around  and  deny  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Again,  why  do  you  accept  certain  books  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  authority  of  the  CathoHc  Church  and 
reject  certain  others  which  have  the  seal  of  the 
same  authority?  You  dare  not  attempt  to  prove 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  You  cannot  do  it  with- 
out first  recognizing  that  the  Catholic  Church  alone 
has  the  truth  and  the  Commission  of  Christ. 

If  private  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  the 
sole  rule  of  faith,  then  every  "  non-Catholic  Chris- 
tian "  must  be  a  religious  sceptic  until  he  has  read 
the  whole  Bible.  If  private  interpretation  is  the 
sole  rule,  how  is  it  that  so  many  hundred  non- 
Catholics  usually  remain  in  the  sect  in  which  they 
were  brought  up?  Is  it  the  result  of  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  Bible? 

There  are  about  nine  or  ten  million  non-Catholic 
Church-goers  in  the  United  States.  It  behooves 
them  to  turn  over  bodily  from  what  they  themselves 
recognize  to  be  an  inconsistency,  and  to  embrace  the 
truth. 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  Catholics  really  are, 
you  must  read  the  books  that  Catholics  read.     Ask 
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your  friend  to  give  you  a  Catholic  book.  Read  even 
a  Catholic  Prayer  Book,  and  you  will  be  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  way  to  the  truth.  There  is  light  in 
truth  which  is  not  in  error. 
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